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A Few Words to Members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
About This Publication 


a democracy has been, and continues to be, an ever-growing 
ideal. When it reached out to encompass education for the exceptional pupil— 
the pupil who does not fit the conventional pattern of things—it necessitated 
new approaches to his instruction. Practical ways and means had to be found to 
meet i unusual intellectual, physical, social, and related problems he possessed. 
Depending on the nature and degree, sometimes, his problems could be solved 
by over coming them; sometimes, by adjusting to them; sometimes, by circum- 
venting them; and sometimes, by compensating for them. General underlying 
principles and their exceptions had to be determined. This gave rise to research 
and study of the student himself—study of his potentialities, study of ways in 
which he was different from others, and study of ways in which he could be 
helped to assume his rightful place in society. 

— recent years the high school has been playing an ever-increasing role 
in the education of handicapped and gifted young people. Administrators of 
secondary education have been trying various types of programs. In some cities 
they have developed relatively broad offerings of which they may be justly 
proud. This growing interest and progress has from time to time brought the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the International 
Council for Exceptional Children into a close working relationship. For example, 
the NASSP has, upon invitation, assisted indirectly in ICEC conventions. Each 
occasion has involved a topic of mutual interest in which selected Association 
members could make a contribution to the thinking of special educators. Now 
the time has arrived in which we, the special educators, have an opportunity to 
reciprocate. 

The r-eparation of this issue of THE BULLETIN has been a pleasure. It has 
given our committees for exceptional pupils of secondary-school age an oppor- 
tunity to re-evaluate the problems and objectives of special education in terms 
of present-day experiences and of the most recent research. Three committees, 
under the general chairmanship of LloyD DUNN, Co-ordinator of Special Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; and the sub-chairmanship of 
PauL Witty, Professor of Education, Northwestern University; OLIVE BRUNER, 
Principal, Spalding School for Crippled Children, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago; and AMy ALLEN, Supervisor, Division of Special Education, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, have set forth their conclusions in 
the pages that follow. We sincerely hope that the results of their efforts will 
prove of value to secondary-school administrators and that this issue of THE 
BULLETIN will be but a forerunner of further co-operative efforts in behalf of 
education for exceptional children and youth. 


RICHARD S. DABNEY, President 
HARLEY Z. WOODEN, Executive Secretary 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
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Chapter 1 


THE EXCEPTIONAL PupiL—A CHALLENGE TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Ltoyp M. DUNN 












































Chapter 1 


THE EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL— 
A CHALLENGE TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


LLOYD M. DUNN 


Hic SCHOOLS, as never before, are endeavoring to attain the American 
ideal of a free secondary education for a// youth. The resulting increase in 
high-school enrollment, accompanied by the ever-increasing range of individual 
differences among pupils, has created challenging problems for administrators. 
These problems take on new meaning as high schools atter pi creasingly to 
extend services to handicapped and gifted pupils. Many «p cintendents and 
principals have found regular high-school personnel, c*\: dum, and housing 
unsuited to many pupils with unusual mental and phys» 1! characteristics. 

While much has been accomplished during the past <ecade in high-school 
adjustments for these exceptional youth, a great deal remains to be done. 
There are few if any high-school districts in the United States which do not 
have a number of teenagers with severe crippling conditions, with vision or 
hearing losses, with extremely high or low intellectual capacities, and with 
social or emotional problems. In some cases, high schools have established 
programs especialiy tailored to the needs of these young people. In others, 
gifted and handicapped pupils have been placed in regular high-school pro- 
grams where some of them have been unable to realize their full potential. 
Still others have found it necessary to attend private and public residential 
schools. Too frequently, handicapped youth have had to terminate their 
formal education at the end of elementary school. 


INFORMATION IN THIS PUBLICATION 


This publication was prepared because more and more administrators have 
asked for information on how high schools can more adequately serve handi- 
capped and gifted teenagers. They raise such questions as: “Who are excep- 
tional?” “Why should secondary-school principals concern themselves with 
the severely handicapped?” “Why should we set up special schools and classes 
in our high schools—are not residential schools available?” “What are the 
qualifications and preparation needed by teachers who work with these young 
people?” “How can we in rural areas give these pupils special consideration ?” 
“Is it fair to the exceptional pupil to segregate him from his peer group?” 


Lioyp M. DuNN is Co-ordinator of Special Education, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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“What services should the guidance worker, the school psychologist, the school 
nurse, and the school social worker provide?” ‘What special equipment and 
housing do these pupils need?” “What are other high schools doing?” “Have 
you some ready-made formulae which will help us to assist these ‘citizens of 
tomorrow’ ?’”” The information contained in this publication will throw some 
light on these and other questions. 

This first section will give an over-view of special education for exceptional 
children and youth. Subsequent sections will deal with each of the areas of 
exceptionality. They were prepared by persons who have specialized in the 
education of handicapped and gifted pupils. All of the writers have attempted 
to suggest specific recommendations for serving a greater proportion of gifted 
and handicapped young people in our nation’s high schools. 


EXCEPTONAL YOUTH DEFINED 


The term “exceptional” is used to describe pupils who have unusual educa- 
tional needs. Some are physically exceptional; included in this category are 
the visually, acoustically, orthopedically, and part of the speech handicapped. 
Others are markedly different in intellectual capacity—the mentally retarded 
and mentally gifted. Still others differ, to a significant degree, in social and 
emotional characteristics. 

A pupil is not classified as “exceptional” unless he is markedly different 
from the so-called normal. Many students have slight hearing losses, but they 
are not classified as exceptional unless they need special instruction to function 
efficiently in school. Similarly, many pupils have eye defects. Most of them, 
however, are correctable with glasses. These pupils are not classed as excep- 
tional unless they need special equipment such as Braille materials, large-type 
books, or special instruction to compete in high school with non-handicapped 
pupils. Thus we see that only the extreme deviate is classified by the term 
“exceptional.” By definition, then, the exceptional pupil is one who deviates 
from the average in mental, physical, social, or emotional characteristics to such 
an extent that he is unable to profit adequately from the regular high-school 
curriculum alone, and requires special educational services in order to have 
educational opportunity equal to that provided the usual pupil. 

The provision of special adjustive school services which these pupils need 
is usually referred to as ‘‘special education.” Included are the services of 
especially trained personnel, special schools and classes in local school systems, 
residential schools, home and hospital instruction, special itinerant instructional 
services, special equipment and housing, special curriculums, and so on. 


TYPES OF EXCEPTIONALITY 


Considered in this publication are ten types of exceptional pupils: (1) the 
blind; (2) the partially seeing; (3) the deaf; (4) the hard of hearing; (5) the 
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speech handicapped; (6) the crippled; (7) pupils with such special health 
problems as tuberculosis, epilepsy, cardiac, and other below-par conditions; 
(8) the mentally retarded; (9) the gifted; and (10) the. socially or emo- 
tionally maladjusted. 

General educators frequently ask, “Why are there so many categories? 
Couldn't the blind and partially seeing be combined and called the visually 
handicapped?” Persons who specialize in teaching these pupils will answer 
no. Pupils in each of the separate categories require educational instruction 
and equipment which are distinct and separate. For example, blind pupils 
will need to learn Braille, but the partially seeing will not. They can learn 
to read through their sense of sight if they are given magnifiers and large- 
print type. 

In the paragraphs which follow, a brief description will be presented of 
the ten types of exceptional youth. Later chapters will give the characteristics 
and needs of these handicapped and gifted pupils in much greater detail. 

Blind—Pupils who are blind are unable to read or to learn about their 
environment through the sense of sight. This does not mean that they always 
have a complete loss of vision. Many have shadow vision; a few have some 
peripheral or central vision, or both. These pupils will need to learn to read 
and write Braille and to use other specialized equipment devised for the blind. 
Before they enter high school, they may have acquired adequate skills in the use 
of these materials from teachers of the blind. To attend a regular high school, 
many will need to have materials read to them, to use disc and tape recorders, 
and to have access to other specialized educative materials. Some will continue 
to need special instruction from teachers of the blind. 

Partially Seeing—Pupils who are classified as partially seeing also have a 
severe vision impairment—though not as severe as the blind. All can learn 
through vision, but few, if any, can read ordinary-sized print comfortably. 
Instead they need large-type books and typewriters, special school lighting, 
and a school environment and curriculum conducive to good eye hygiene. 

Deaf—Pupils classified as deaf have so severe a hearing loss that they cannot 
distinguish speech sounds, even when using the best hearing aids on the 
market today. In other words, these pupils, if born deaf or if their losses 
were acquired in early infancy, are unable to learn speech and language through 
their ears. Before reaching high school, many of them will have had the 
services of special teachers of the deaf who will have taught them to read 
lips (speech reading), to speak with ranging degrees of intelligibility, to read 
and to do moderately well in written language. In high school, many 
will continue to need full-time instruction from special teachers. A few may 
only need favorable seating placement in regular classes to facilitate reading 
lips. Some will make adequate progress with an itinerant speech and hearing 


specialist. 
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Hard of Hearing—Pupils who are hard of hearing cannot understand speech 
sounds without amplification. Those who are not provided with a hearing 
aid will live in a world of silence. By means of a hearing aid, however, they 
will be able to make contact with the “speaking world.” Most hard-of-hearing 
students need the attention of a specialist to develop or maintain their speech 
and language. 

Speech Handicapped—aAll of us are familiar with the social pressures which 
are imposed on the adolescent who has a speech handicap. Pupils who stutter, 
who have cleft palates, or who have cerebral palsy have special difficulties. Some 
youth, especially if they have not had speech correction in the elementary 
school, will enter high school with an articulatory defect, saying “day” for 
“they,” or “sop” for stop.” Still others will have voice problems in terms 
of loudness, pitch, or quality. Since adults today do more speaking than 
reading or writing, it: is imperative that the high school do everything within 
its power to help these pupils correct their speech patterns. Much can be done 
by the regular high-school teacher who has had an introduction to speech 
correction, or who has the consultative services of a speech correctionist. Others 
will require the direct services of the specialist. 

Crippled—More and more crippled pupils are attending high school. in- 
cluded in this category are those afflicted with polio, cerebral palsy, tuberculosis 
of the bone and joint, and osteomyelitis. Other orthopedic impairments arise 
from congenital anomalies, birth injuries, and traumatic causes such as burns, 
fractures, amputations, and accidents. Many of these students will use crutches 
or wheel chairs. Others will require special school equipment. Still others 
may have multiple handicaps. Adapting the high-school program to the needs 
of these young people is both an obligation and a challenge. 

Special Health Problems—A number of pupils in our high schools have 
special health problems. The following conditions are included in this cate- 
gory: tuberculosis, malnutrition, rheumatic fever and other heart conditions, 
diabetes, epilepsy, allergic conditions, glandular disorders, and cosmetic 
defects. Frequently, the social and emotional problems associated with the 
public acceptance of the condition is a greater handicap than the condition 
itself. The high-school teacher can do much to foster good attitudes among 
the pupils toward students with a special health difficulty. 

Educable Mentally Retarded—High schools throughout the country are 
making rapid strides in extending their programs to include the educable 
mentally retarded. These are the pupils who have IQ’s within the 50 to 75 
or 80 range. Their mental ages, therefore, are between one half and three 
quarters of their chronological ages. When they reach adolescence, their mental 
ages will approximate six to nine, and at maturity will range from eight to 
twelve. Most educable mentally handicapped persons are able to reach the 
grade three to five level academically if they are given special educational 
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Opportunity. Without special help many of them are likely to become misfits 
in our complex society. It is frequently at the high-school level when these 
pupils ‘make or break.” 

Gifted—Gifted high-school students are much discussed, yet are probably 
more neglected than any other type of exceptionality. Included are the intel- 
lectually brilliant and those with special talents. Not infrequently the young 
person with high intellectual ability will also be talented. It is scid that 
much of the high-school teacher's time is taken up with bringing the slow 
student up to standard or working with the large, middle group who have 
average mental ability. The gifted are assumed to be well-qualified to care 
for themselves. With the world locked in mortal conflict between two ideolo- 
gies, there would seem to be special need to conserve and utilize all available 
human resources. We need to ask ourselves if our high-school programs are 
helping the gifted pupil to achieve to the maximum of his potentialities. 

Social Malad justed—Some of our high-school students are severely disturbed 
emotionally, or are so socially maladjusted as to need special attention. This 
group of young people are of special concern to the high school. There are 
many indications that juvenile delinquency is on the increase. Our mores 
are in a state of flux. Rapid increases in technology and the accompanying 
cultural lag have imposed special problems on our youth. Educators through- 
out the country are at work defining the changing role of the high school 
in meeting the changing social order. They are concerned, too, with the more 
immediate problems of rehabilitating socially and emotionally maladjusted 
pupils. 

THE SPECIAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

The movement known as ‘education of exceptional children” or “special 
education” began in this country in 1817 when the first private residential 
school for the deaf was opened in Hartford, Connecticut. In the years that 
followed, many states and private agencies founded residential schools for 
the deaf, blind, socially maladjusted, and mentally deficient. Today there are 
few states which do not have public residential school provisions for these 
severely handicaped children and youth. 

It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth and the early part of the 
twentieth century that local school systems began to provide special services 
for exception pupils. Since that time there has been an ever-increasing expan- 
sion of special education in local communities. At first the movement was 
restricted to a few of the larger cities. As the values of these day-school 
programs became recognized, special classes and services spread to smaller 
urban areas. Within the last decade the movement has spread to rural regions. 

At first, special day-school services were provided the less severely haridi- 
capped, such as the partially seeing, hard of hearing, speech handicapped, and 
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mentally retarded. Today, more’and more blind and deaf students are attend- 
ing public day schools. 

Even today the vast majority of’ services are provided at the elementary-school 
level. Much less has been done at the secondary-school level. The latest U. S. 
Office of Education statistics! show the relative enrollments in special schools 
and classes in cities of the United States at the elementary and secondary levels 
for the school year 1952-53 (Table 1 below). 


TABLE 1. Enrollments in Special Schools and Classes in United States at the Elementary- 
and Secondary-School Levels for the School Year 1952-53. 








Type of No. of No. of 
Exceptional Child ' Elementary Pupils Secondary Pupils 

Total special education enrollment for all groups... 389,158 108,058 
EEE EEE Foe 84,878 28,687 
I 6 wasiatiecddeeniancts swears 254,179 52,568 
Ea i tiniddesaceneescgasetacasaee’ 15,924 1,889 
I ls oe accniras giveemindewh gn 9,680 2,252 
EE ne ee ee 6,544 1,470 
Special Health Problems... .........ccccceses 10,166 1,289 
NE tase dea tiak KkkN eos Kew b nee ees 3,446 489 
Re ran ihn daweh kaw k exe e ee aeae mee 658 181 
RE PO Oa Ne Ae Te 3,683 19,233 





1 Does not include the socially maladjusted or pupils on home or hospital instruction or those 
in residential schools. 





It will be seen that elementary schools are providing more services than 
the secondary schools. In only one category, the mentally gifted, do high 
schools appear to be making more provisions than elementary schools. 


THE NUMBER OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


When high-school principals are considering the establishment of programs 
for handicapped and gifted youth, they recognize that this is a field which 
merits attention because of the great human need and potential human re- 
sources. Nevertheless, they face the practical problem of knowing if the 
number is sufficiently large to warrant special services. No complete census 
has ever been taken of the number of exceptional children and youth of school 
age. The best one can do is to estimate averages on the basis of surveys 
which have been conducted in various sections of the country.2 The number 


1 Mabel C. Rice and Arthur Ss. Hill, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1952-54, Chapter V, Stati of hools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1952-53, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. P. 14. 

2 See Chapter 20 for a more detailed account of existing special educational services for handi- 
capped and gifted pupils. 

3 Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, College and University Programs for the Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1954. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 14. 
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will certainly differ from school system to school system, but no district can 
claim to be without them, nor can it afford to disregard them in curriculum 
planning. The following is intended as a rough minimal guide (Table 2 
below). 


TABLE 2. Percentage of School-Age Population that Is Exceptional. 








Type of Exceptionality Percentage of School-age Population 
| AN RAREST EES see ep ae ene P ee 0.03 
CR... 56 lane pons eeeedlcas 94m 0.20 
Deaf and hard of hearing................. 1.50 
SE IIE. 5 5 vacenvecniescnnces 3.00 
CG Use pa ckeakns coke eee ah eies 1.50 
Ne CN cadinbanem aeiie 1.50 
0 a Re peer 2.00 
ESS ree eae ee 2.00 
Socially maladjusted. ...................- 2.00 





A word of caution is needed concerning these estimates. The total number 
of exceptional children and youth cannot be found by summating the per- 
centages of incidence. This would be approximately fourteen per cent. But 
it is estimated that only ten per cent of the school-aged population are excep- 
tional. This discrepancy can be readily explained by the minimal estimated 
four per cent of the pupils who are “multiple handicapped.” Let us take a 
pupil who is cerebral palsied. He falls, first of all, in the category “crippled” 
since he has a motor involvement. Further, he will probably need the services 
of a speech correctionist, and it may be that he will also have vision and 
hearing impairments. Similarly, many mentally retarded pupils will have a 
speech handicap that requires the attention of a specialist. There are many 
other combinations of exceptionality, such as the deaf-blind, the crippled child 
who is gifted, and the special health case who is socially maladjusted. Thus, 
in Table 2 a number of pupils have been recorded more than once, reducing 
the total number of exceptional children and youth from fourteen ‘to ten per 
cent. 


The following illustration will indicate the use which can be made of the 
incidence figures given above. In a community of 150,000, we would estimate 
that approximately one fifth (or 30,000) would be of school age. Thus, the 
number of mentally retarded would be two per cent of the 30,000 (or 600). 
Probably somewhat more than 300 of these pupils will be twelve years of 
age and under, and slightly less than 300 will be teen-aged. In this way, 
high-school principals can estimate the incidence of pupils in each of the areas 
of exceptionality. 
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THE NEED FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Inherent in our American way of life is the concept that al] children and 
youth are entitled to an educational program which will foster optimal devel- 
opment in keeping with their capacities. This does not mean the same educa- 
tional program for all. Rather, it implies an awareness of individual differences 
and diversified high-school curriculums. It implies an educational program 
which will take every pupil forward, as rapidly as his abilities permit, from 
the level at which he is presently operating. 

For maximal growth many handicapped and gifted pupils require special 
educational services. Some of the more severely handicapped are likely to 
become charges of society if their special educational needs are not adequately 
met, because they will not have the opportunity to become socially acceptable 
and economically self-sufficient. Fullest development of the gifted will provide 
them with the equipment to make their greatest contributions to society. From 
the economic as well as the humanitarian point of view, additional services 
for exceptional pupils are good investments. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


1. A basic principle of special education is that exceptional pupils have 
the same fundamental physical and psychological needs as the usual pupils. 
This positive philosophical point of view emphasizes that these persons also 
have the same general developmental patterns which are common to all chil- 
dren. They also have many of the same feelings and desires. Thus, a crippled 
student differs primarily from his non-handicapped classmates in that he has 
orthopedic disability. The implication of this concept is the need for a mental 
health approach to working with handicapped pupils. 

2. In view of the common needs, problems, and similarities of all adoles- 
cents, in so far as possible the educational program and activities for excep- 
tional pupils should be a part of, and apart from, the high-school program 
for the usual pupils. Some pupils may require special classes for academic 
instruction for part or all of the school day; others may be enrolled in regular 
classes. In either case, whenever the student is able to compete on relatively 
even terms with others in the school, the opportunity should be provided. 
Thus, the mentally retarded pupils should have the opportunity to share with 
the rest of the student body in recreational activities, physical education, and 
the use of the lunch room. For academic instruction, they will need special 
class instruction from an especially trained teacher. 

In the past few years, many misunderstandings have resulted from various 
interpretations of special education. There are those who believe that special 
classes, schools, and services segregate the pupil and do irreparable harm to 
his personality. Of late, this extreme point of view has become more and 
more untenable. 
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Research, experience, and recent educational thought concur on the thesis 
that a pupil can be more cruelly segregated in a program where he is not 
accepted by his classmates than in one where he is only physically separated 
from some of the school group. Many handicapped youth will need additional 
services, not to provide a super education; but rather to provide equal oppor- 
tunity to his rightful democratic heritage—an education at public expense. 
Integration for integration’s sake is therefore not advocated. 

3. Another basic concept of special education stresses the team approach. 
A complete diagnostic, treatment, and education program for many handi- 
capped pupils requires the services of personnel from a number of disciplines. 
Close co-operation among educational, medical, social, and psychological spe- 
cialists is essential to the total growth and development of pupils with excep- 
tional conditions. 

4. A fourth basic concept of special education is school success. To attain 
this goal, especially in the case of the atypical student, diagnostic and guidance 
services are needed. There is need for a careful appraisal of the achievement 
and capacity of the pupil along with a report of his physical condition. With 
this information, the school is better able to plan a program suited to the 
student. To provide success experiences the school must take the student 
where he is, and advance him at a speed which will insure optimal growth in 
keeping with his potentialities and interests. For some junior high-school 
students this may mean a program of reading instruction at the grade three 
level or below. For others, it will mean special emphasis on a study of atomic 
energy. For still others, especially those with hearing losses, it may require 
special emphasis on speech and language development. If “exceptional” stu- 
dents are to find success in high school, educators must adopt a clinical and 
individualized approach to the study and instruction of each student. 





UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTANCE 


[ 5 and acceptance mean that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is not a matter of providing the same curricula, 
methods of teaching, and school facilities for all children but of pro- 
viding sufficiently varied curricula, methods of teaching, and school plant 
and equipment as will give all children a reasonable chance to develop in 
accordance with their abilities and needs. Furthermore, understanding 
means more than tolerance in personal relations. It means relating one- 
self to individual children with the same acceptance of differences and 
the same respect for others as we accord those with whom we come in 
contact in ordinary living—Dr. SAMUEL R. Laycock, Former Dean of 
Education, University of Saskatchewan. 




















Creative outlets are important to all children, including those who are excep- 
_tional.—Courtesy of Harlem Community Art Center, New York City. 
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Scientists in the making. Two junior high-school students assemble a model of | 


the human digestive system. | 

















Chapter 2 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SUPERIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


PAUL A. WITTY ann SAMUEL W. BLOOM 


‘ce need to provide for the education of the superior high-school student 
has taken on added significance since World War II. The growing shortage 
of trained personnel in many fields of endeavor has become a matter of 
concern to educators and to leaders in science and industry. The 1947 Steelman 
report stressed the scientific needs of the nation.' Reports of the Engineering 
Manpower Commission,” the National Manpower Council,* the U. S. Office of 
Education,‘ and the Conference on Nation-wide Problems in Science Teaching 
in Secondary Schools’ have indicated the need for better identification and 
more effective guidance of superior students 

Thus we see that the scientific needs of the nation have recently received 
attention and that educators are becoming increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibility for promoting the development of potential scientists. However, 
the importance of stimulating the development of gifted students in other 
fields should also be recognized. For continued welfare, our nation requires 
the full development of persons of rare ability in the arts and in the area 
of human relations. In these areas, there is need for greater interest and effort 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED 


Prior to 1920 it was believed by many persons that very bright and “gifted’’¢ 


children were atypical, immature, and emotionally unstable. Some writers 


1 John R. Steelman, chairman. Science and Public Policy. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, September 27, 1947. The Federal Research Program A report to the 
President The President's scientific Research Board 

2 The Engineering Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Council with offices at 29 
West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y., issues a semi-monthly newsletter pertaining to the 
recruitment and training of engineers and scientific personnel 

* National Manpower Council. Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy. New 
York: Columbia University Press 1952 

‘K. E. Brown and P. C. Johnson, Education for the Talented in Mathematics and Science 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1953. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bulletin 1952, No. 15 

* “Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching—-Some Facts and Some Proposals,”" Report of the 
Conference on Nation-wide Problems of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, Harvard Uni- 
versity, July-August, 1953. Cited from the Welch Digest. IV, No. 1, October, 1953, pp. 9-11 

* The term “gifted” refers in this article to a child whose “performance in a worth-while 


type of human ehdeavor is consistently remarkable’; the term gifted is not restricted to the 
academically gifted. Other designations which could be used include: “rapid learner,” “more 
capable learner,” “high ability children,” and other similar expressions (This differentation 


was proposed by Paul Witty 

Paut A. Witty is Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
and SAMUEL W. BLoom is a Teacher of Science in the Monroe High School, Rochester, 
New York 
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asserted that eccentricity and genius inseparable, and others stated that the 
extent of genius was in direct proportion to the amount of instability. The 
results of such thinking were unfortunate. The stere type of the “genius 
and of the gifted child persists to this day in the thinking of many people.’ 

Contrary to this concept, a number of studies and reports during the past 
thirty years have indicated that the typical gifted pupil is physically stronger, 
socially more secure, and emotionally more stable than the average youth of 
his own chronological age. In addition, he is more alert, more responsive and 
more eager to learn. These qualities have been revealed in the gifted elemen 
tary-school pupil and in the gifted secondary-school student.* There is 
marked agreement in the findings of Terman and Oden,® Witty,'® and others 
A list of these traits in the gifted high-school student includes: a high general 


intelligence, high verbal comprehension, superior vocabulary, intellectual curt 


osity and imagination, the ability to assimilate and generalize, persistency, and 
an insight that is often truly remarkable 

The results of these studies have brought a renewed interest in the superior 
pupil at all levels of education. It is known that the rapid learner needs 
stimulating and challenging experiences which are infrequently offered in large 
classes today. In fact, in many cases the gifted child's unusual ability is not 
even recognized. Yet it is often asserted that the public school should offer 
a program which will lead to the maximum development of every boy and girl 
in accord with his unique nature. That we are neglecting the superior students 
development may be revealed by comparing the relatively large amuunt of 
provision for the slow learner with the paucity of provision for the gifted 


if 


This situation must be altered. We cannot afford to allow any part of our 


potential intellectual resources to remain undeveloped." 


NEEDS OF GIFTED PUPILS 


The National Manpower Council estimated in 1951 that one fourth of our 
eighteen-year-old youth had IQ's 110 or above. Sixty per cent of this group, 
it was found, did not enter college. And twenty per cent did not complete 


high school. Of the forty per cent that entered college, only about one half 


7 Paul Witty and S. W. Bloom, Education of the Gifted,” School and Society, LXVIII 


October 17, 1958, pp. 113-119 
*H. F. Fehr, “General Ways To Identify Students With Scientific and Mathematical Poter 


tial The Mathematica Teacher, XLVI, April, 1953, pp. 230-4 See als Z. Subarsk What 
Is Science Talent?” Scientific Monthly, LX VI, May, 1943, pp. 377-82. D. A. Johr Let's 
Do Something for the Gifted in Mathematics.”” The Mathematics Teacher, XLVI, May, 1953 
pp. 322-5 

°L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, The Gifted Child Grows U; Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. 

* Paul Witty, editor The Gifted Child Bostor dD. ¢ Heath and Company 1951 See 
also Paul Witty Educational Provisions for Gifted Children.” School and ociety, LXXVI, 
September 20, 1952, pp 7-181 

11C. W. De Kiewiet, “Education for Survival,” Scientific Monthly, LXXVI, February, 1953 


pp. 57-62 
' 


1? R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origin of Amercian Scientists. Chicas The University 
of Chicago Press, 1952 
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were graduated. Several reports concur in showing that far too many of our 
gifted high-school students do not go to college."* And many others drop out 
before they have completed individually suitable programs of study 

Students of high ability frequently cite financial need and disinterest as 
reasons for discontinuing school.'* It was found in Los Angeles that only 
about one half of the 1948 graduates who had planned to take post-high-school 
education actually did so."° Phearman'® showed that in Iowa, as in other 
states, financial considerations were a primary Cause for many superior students 
discontinuing their education. A number of proposals have been made to 
reduce the economic barrier for superior high-school students. These include 
Federally financed help,'? scholarships,'® and industrially-sponsored aid.!® 
Mulligan*® found that, with financial aid, the proportion of promising students 
going to college was greatly increased. But the financial need of many superior 
pupils continues to be a large problem 

Not all capable graduates postpone college attendance because of limited 
funds. The socio-economic status of the parents and their educational attain- 
ment, the environment in which the student lives, his associates, and his own 
attitudes are factors of importance.2! Studies show that gifted children are 
most likely to develop in accord with their promise if they have the good 
fortune to have parents who offer them appropriate stimulation and encourage- 
ment. Since many gifted youth are unfortunate in this respect, the school must 
seek to identify and to encourage them. Moreover, even if a gifted pupil 
comes from a stimulating home environment, he needs the help of the school 
in exploring and enriching his interests and in developing skills and aptitudes 

Appropriate guidance given early in the career of the superior pupil can 
do much to foster full use of his capacity. A variety of meaningful experi 
ences and opportunities for exploration are desirable at the beginning of his 
high-school career. Gifted pupils will profit greatly from participation in 
assembly programs, science and hobby clubs, school service organizations, 


t 
special projects, directed reading programs, sports, and other activities. Guid- 


‘8 B. S. Hollinshead. Who Should Go To College? New York: The Columbia University 


Press, 1952 
1* D. Wolfe, “Future Supply of Science and Mathematics Students,” The Mathematics Teacher, 


XLVI, April, 1053, pp. 225-229, 240 
16 A Further Analysis of a Follow-up Study of 1,820 June 1948 Graduates from Nine Los 
ingeles City High Schoola Los Angeles, California Los Angeles City Districts Curriculum 


Division, Publication No. SC-453, January, 1951. 
1*L. T. Phearman, “Comparisons of High School Graduates Who Go tw Collexe with Those 
Who Do Not Journal of Educational Paychology, XL, November, 1949, pp. 405-414 
I. L. Kandel, “Aid for Gifted Students,” School and Society, LXXVI, July, 1952, p. 28 
'* Knapp and Goodrich, Op. Cit., p. 297 
1* “How Can Education and Industry Work Together at the Elementary and Secondary-School 
Levels?” Report of the fourth Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute West Orange, New 
Jersey, November 24-25, 1952 Mimeographed 
’R. A. Mulligan, “Socio-Economic Background and College Enrollment,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XVI, 1951, pp. 188-196 
L. E. Barber, “Why Some Able High-School Graduates Do Not Go to College,” School 
Review, LIX, February, 1951, pp. 93-96. See als A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949; W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall 
be Educated? New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944 
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ance is needed to help them make individually suitable choices. An adequate 
guidance program for the superior pupil not only requires the co-operation 
of all the staff members within a school. but also involves the associated efforts 


of parents and community agencies 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPIL 


If we are to guide the superior high-school pupil successfully, we must 
identify him accurately. But how can this be accomplished? With the advent 
of the intelligence test, children with 1Q’s of 130 and higher were referred 
to as “gifted.” In the early studies of the distribution of intelligence, it was 
found that these children constituted about one per cent of the entire school 
population. The Educational Policies Commission?? pointed out that such a 
line of demarcation is arbitrary, and suggested that high-school pupils with 
IQ’s of 137 and above be considered as highly gifted, and that moderately 
gifted students be identified by IQ ratings 120-137. Such a practice would 
result in the designation of about ten per cent of our high-school students 


> 


as moderately or highly gifted. In public schools of Long Beach, California,** 
the 97th percentile based on intelligence and reading test scores is used as the 
line of demarcation for very superior pupils. In San Francisco,** the top two 
per cent of the school population is considered gifted. A variety of criteria 
is used in other communities 

There is no easy way to identify the superior ptpil. The use of the IQ as 
the sole criterion of superiority brings about the selection of many children 
who possess high abstract »% verbal intelligence. However, if children are 
reared under unfavorable socio-economic circumstances, the verbal test of 
intelligence has a limited value in determining their capacity.*° Phychologists 
are at present experimenting with new techniques for the measurement of 
intelligence. Some are seeking to identify ‘primary mental abilities’ and to 


study their maturation. Others are striving to devise “culture fair’ tests as 


well as tests of “global intelligence.’ The experimental data accruing from 
these approaches are, at the present time, significant but inconclusiy A 


pragmatic approach to the problem of identification has become necessary 
Paul Klinge®?® of the Thomas Carr Howe High School in Indianapolis 
reports that pupils are selected for a special class in biology on the bases of 
22 Educationa! Policies Commission of the National Education Association of the United State 


and the American Association of School Administrators, Education of the Gifted Washington 
6, D. ¢ National Education Association, 1950 


2° The Very Superior Pupil. Long Beach, California: Public Schools, September 952. Mimeo- 
graphed 

24 Evaluation as a Guide to Educational Needs in the San Francisco Senior High hools 
San Francisco: San Francisco Unified School District, Bureau of Reseaych, Bulletin No. 162 
1952 Revision Mimeographed 

26 Paul Witty, “Who To Identify the Gifted." Childhood Education, XX1X, March, 1953, py 
312-16. 

2° Paul Klinge, Implementing the Basic Principles with S iperior Student in the Senior 
High School,” The Science Teacher, XX, March, 1953, pp. 61, 50-81 See als Ss. W. Bloom 
co-ordinator, “Symposium-—Provisions for the Rapid Learner,” The Science Teacher, XX, No- 


vember, 1953, pp. 293-295. 
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interest, unusual aptitude in science, previous achievement, and_ vocational 
intent. In San Diego, the following terminology has been agreed upon by the 
committee working with the gifted: “The term gifted refers to the student 
group having IQ's at or above the third standard deviation above the mean."’?7 
The philosophy underlying instruction for the gifted in the Santa Barbara 
City Schools emphasizes enrichment within the classroom with attention to 
the needs of each pupil. In a pilot study, one of the criteria for the identifica- 
tion of the superior student was the use of a minimum IQ of 130. This 
criterion was found to be too limiting. Teacher observations and evaluations 
were considered important too, since many teachers are able to appraise 
creative work and abstract thinking.** The comprehensive testing program 
of the San Francisco Unified School District affords the basis for individual 
guidance of extreme educational deviates.2® It is recommended that each 
school make a listing of students in the 95th percentile in such tests as the 
California Mental Maturity or the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. The student with a specific gift or talent is directed to someone in the 
field of his special ability so that he will get sound guidance as early in his 
career as possible 

For many years, Berkeley, California, had a rather formal procedure for 
identifying superior students.*° After a long-term evaluation of this procedure, 
the Committee on Children with Special Abilities abandoned this pian. The 
identification of superior pupils is now left to the initiative and discernment 
of the individual teacher. The Committee is working on ways to help the 
teacher enrich the curriculum 

Western High School in Baltimore uses another approach for the identifi- 
cation of superior high-school pupils.*! Students may enter this school from 
any part of Baltimore. Admittance to the Advanced College Preparatory Pro- 
gram is based upon: (1) reading level at twelfth-grade level or higher, (2) 
grade of eighty per cent or better in each major eighth-grade subject, (3) IQ 
110 or above, and (4) recommendation of the junior high-school principal 
Three different curricula are offered. Students are given little choice of elec- 
tives. The regular high-school work is concentrated into a three-year program, 
and the work of the fourth year is of college caliber. The course of study for 
the fourth year has been worked out co-operatively with Goucher College and 


Johns Hopkins University. Upon completion of this curriculum, the graduate 


Statement regarding San Diego is based on discussions by one of the writers with school 


officials during a visit in 1953 to the schools. 

* Summary of the Program for the More Capable and Talented Student, 1952-1953. Santa 
Barbara, California: City Schools, Department of Child Guidance, 1953. Mimeographed 

* Evaluation as a Guide to Educational Needs in the San Francisco Senior High 
Op. Cit., 1 19. See also: L. Boxman, “A Program of Self-Evaluation at the Tenth-Grade 
Level,” California Journal of Educational Research, 1, No. 1, January, 1950 

*° Statement based on information obtained during a visit in 1953 to Berkeley by S. W. Bloom. 

5! Data furnished by Miss Mildred M. Coughlin, principal, during a visit to the school in 
January, 1953, by one of the writers. 


Schools, 
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with a “B” or “A” average may apply for advanced standing without exam- 
ination in schools such as Goucher, Barnard, Smith, and Wilson 
The Curriculum Council of Phoenix is attempting to provide more adequately 
for superior boys and girls. On February 25, 1952, a symposium was held 
on the practices developed by the Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix 
College. This work is described in a publication entitled, Education of the 
Gifted? C. A. Brown*? and C. W. Roland*+ have also described the unusual 
science work carried on in the schools of that city. Investigation and obser- 
vation by one of the writers of this article pointed to the following factors 
as important items in the success of the work in Phoenix 
1. Identification of promising pupils by biology or general science teachers at the 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels 
2. Encouragement of these pupils by outstanding teachers 
3. Opportunities for students to work before and after school hours in laboratories 
and workshops 
4. A coaching program for twelfth-grade students in various fields of science 
5. Opportunities for students to serve as laboratory assistants 
6. Opportunities to work upon carefully selected projects. 
7. Use of community resources to stimulate interest 
8. Widespread participation in science clubs 
9. Opportunities for students to enroll in “advanced” classes 
At the University High School, West Los Angeles, California, selection of 
pupils into ability groupings (one-star, two-star, of three-star classes) is mad 
from the cumulative record obtained from the junior high school and from 
test scores and grades.*® The one-star group includes pupils of IQ 115 or 
above who are accelerated in English and social studies. Enrichment of subject 
matter plus high standards of achievement characterize the one-star classes 
Segregation of high ability pupils is continued in English classes through the 
first half of the twelfth grade. Enrollment in classes such as higher mathe 
matics, chemistry, and physics is limited to those students whose ability and 
records indicate a capacity for satisfactory achievement in each course 
Selection for the Experimental Honor Program of Studies at the Monroe 
High School, Rochester, New York, is not confined to any one criterion 
Identification of the superior student is based on a comprehensive testing 
program which includes: group and individual intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, interest inventories, school marks, and recommendations. This program 
is designed to permit curriculum adaptation to the unique needs of the 
superior boy and girl and to make possible a suitable rate of educational ad- 
vancement. 


‘2 Curriculum Council Meeting. Education of the Gifted—-A Symposium, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College System, February 25, 1952. Mimeographed 
*°C. A. Brown, “Instruction and Development of Unusually Capable Scientific Students,’ 
The Phoeniz, Spring, 1952, pp. 3-8 
‘Cc. W. Roland, “Science in the West High Curriculum,” The Phoeniz, VII, Fall, 1950, 
50-52 


Ppp 
** Data furnished by Dr. Bissiri, science supervisor, during a school visit in March, 1953, by 


one of the writers. 
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Paul F: Brandwein has long expressed an interest in the identification of 
superior students in science.*6 Brandwein has set forth the following hy 


potheses High-level ability in science is a function of high general ability 


d 


and cannot, at present, be isolated as a separate, hereditary factor arbitrarily 


I 
called ‘science talent Young students with high achievement in verbal 
ind mathematical skills can develop i high-level ability in science (a developed 
aptitude) if given appropriate opportunities (skilled teaching and wide training 
in laboratory science) From his studies of large numbers of freshmen, 
Brandwein concluded that those who developed ‘science aptitude’ typically 
earned high IQ's and showed high verbal ability and mathematical promise 

The Stuyvesant High School in New York City (a science high school) 
requires for admission: an IQ 110 or better on a group test, a satisfactory 
ichievement score on English and mathematics tests, and recommendation of 
former teachers. Morris Meister, principal for the well-known Science High 
School in the Bronx, suggests a high IQ plus interest in science as critetia for 
admission to this school 

We see, then, that the identification of the superior pupil in most schools 
is not limited to a single criterion. However, an intelligence rating is usually 


employed as a part of a composite plan. Test results are usually supported 


f 
by the individual's cumulative record and teacher recommendations 


RECENT EDUCATION PROVISIONS FOR THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
Administrative practices in providing for the superior student in the sec 
ondary school have been frequently set forth in the educational literature.** 
Some of the recommended procedures include: (1) acceleration; (2) special 
classes and special schools; (3) extension of experiences by use of workshops, 
clubs, laboratories, and the library; (4) enrichment in regular classes; (5) 

guidance and counseling and (6) extensive use of community resources 
A procedure or administrative device which may be satisfactory in one 
school situation may prove inadequate in another. However, some of the 
devices and procedures have not been well received among American educa- 
tors. For example, the use of acceleration ts rather generally disapproved. On 


the other hand, enrichment is widely endorsed 





Pp. F. Brandwein The Selection and Training of Future Scientists, I ientific Monthly, 
LXI\ Marct 4 pp. 24 See als The Selection and Training of Future Scientists,” 
I! Origin of Science Interests,"” Science Education, XXXV December 1951 pp. 251-253; 

I Se Irs ing f Future Scientist Ill Hypothesis on the Nature of Science 
Talent ence Education XXXVI Febr r 62. p. 1 The Selection and Training of 
Fut S tint \ Developed Aptitude Science and Mathematics The ence Teacher, 
x Pp I | A Triple Track ¢ r jlun n Science High Points, XXVII, 
Ne ’ 4 r ea ra t Boar Science Tests The College Board Review 
N nber 1 

atemer ure base it mat luri: ts in 1953 to each of the schools 

t y ne f he “ ers 
Paul Witt and S. W. Bloom, Op. Cit., p. 115 See also: J. G. Theilman and T. J. Lubera, 
‘How Sh i the Public Secondary Sct Meet the Needs of Gifted Students The Bulletin 


of the National Aas tion of Se ndary hool Principala, XXXVII, April, 1953, pp. 25-31. 
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Claude L. Reeves, assistant superintendent of the Los Angeles Schools in 
charge of secondary education, expresses the view that the superior child can 
be helped greatly by means of an adequate guidance program Such a program 
involves skillful counseling on the part of a co-ordinator who works with 
pupils their teachers, and their parents from the elementary grades throughout 
the high school.*® 

It has been suggested that some school districts might work out a co opera 
tive plan for gifted pupils In the science field, a club might be organized 
to meet in a convenient location at frequent intervals.*” Such a club might have 
as one of its objectives the preparation and motivation of students to participate 
in a science fair, the Science Achievement Awards of the National Science 
Teachers’ Association of the National Education Association, or in the Science 


Talent Search. In the humanities field, a similar approach might be used 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our educational system has recently been severely criticized for its failure 
to teach the skills effectively.4! Studies seem to show that our pupils are 
perhaps better prepared today in the fundamental skills than they were in 
schools of the past. Despite the commendable work of good schools, it has 
become clear that there is a great neglect of exceptional pupils. In fact 
surveys suggest that our superior pupils are the most “neglected of all groups 
in special education. It is true that some schoolmen have attempted in recent 


years to care more adequately for the superior high-school pupil. In far too 
many schools, however, superior pupils are considered adequately served if 
they have a wide choice of electives and the opportunity to participate in 
P 


extracurricular activities. Of course, these provisions are inadequate to meet 


the needs -~d foster the full development of gifted pupils. Many conscier 
tious teachers do provide individually appropriate experiences for the superio 
student within the regular classroom. However, with teacher-pupil load 


constantly mounting in size as it is today, even the most conscientious teacher 
may neglect the gifted. Nevertheless, it is reassuring to note that a large 
number and variety of efforts are now being made to offer guidance and 
stimulation for the superior secondary-school student. Unfortunately these 
efforts are widely scattered. Too, they constitute only a beginning in me ting 
a great need. It is hoped that the future will bring a greater appreciation 
of our responsibility and a widespread inclination to develop more suitable 


curriculums for the gifted high-school student 


Conclusi based on a conference during a visit by ne f the writ to Los Angeles 

Providir t Program for the Superior Student Workshop at the t A al Mee x of 
the New York State Association of Secondary-S Principa Syr e, New York, December 
l 3, 1953 

H. J. I er The Emperor Clothe ient Monthly, LXXII, January, 1951 
pp. 32-41 See A. E. Bestor, Jr Aimlessness in Education,”” Scientif Monthly, LXXV 
August pi J. E. Hawk The Education of Future Scientists,” Vital Speeches 
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Chapter 3 


A PLACE IN HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


AMY A. ALLEN ann GWEN RETHERFORD 


UR high-school population ts raj lly changing from the presumably 
lemically u ned group of a generation or two ago to a much mote diversi 
fied group. In such a va group we know there will be pupils who ar 
tellectually normal, those wl ire gifted. and those who are subnormal. It 
is this last group with wil h this sectior o! his publication is concerned 
Thes ire the } f Is who fail fre sO ft ipprox { i to 80 on the 10 
scale and whose 1 nt ages at ipprox itely one half to three quarters of 
i ( ONOIOPICAlL Aves 2 years entally i | pus were Not 
-_ 
eligible to attend higl hools because they could neith meet entrance re 
remer r ’ tor niet ; lie ’ | ¢ ’ ir nt ] 
q ements nor Sa ily ompict« ra onal ce 5 1 $1 s 1 


schools Since these } ipu if now enrolled in Secor lary schools in many 
places, there Ss a neec fo un rs and tha ! is possibl to | 
commensurate with their abilities through t provision of special education 
services 


EXTENDING HIGH-SCHOOI ERVICES 





The expansion of secondary spe al classes in city high schools is prowing, 
and there is a noticeable trend toward establishing services for the mentally 
retarded in sem rban and rural areas This dev opment has been influenced 
by a number of factors 

( sory ¢€d tio vS now require $ ho ttenda unt tl Age f sixteen 

t ightec y Stat A Isc hanging jf t al ‘ lesigned t r 
puf ls out t ¢ ta by tl tr the re h t tec are ving tarded 
pup into ¢t 12 ? n s 

2 Many jobs ce open to sixteen-year-old boys and girls are not open 
they are eighteen years old. This tends to keep in school some who formerly 

i th ¢ illy retarded are likely to be found in this grouf 

3. In many high scl S, program modifications are underway attempt t 
reduce a ( d aitic In the past, many of the dro ‘ were among the slow-lea 

£ grou ( se y higt ls work t lroy ts, they are al work 
ng to keep more slow pupils in school 

{. Educators have come to realize that, only in their teens, do mentally retarded 


. ' , 
pupils reach mental ages at which they are potentially able to make substantial academi 


progre 5 

Amy A. ALLEN is a Supervisor in the Dit n of Special Educati State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Oh: and GWEN RETHERFORD is Director of the Division of 
Education for Exceptional Children, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Employers and high-school personnel are just beginning to realize the high school’s 

pportunity 1 responsibility to bridge the gap between sch ind community adjust 
ment through work-school programs for the retarded teenagers 

6. Through experimental programs with these very slow pupils, high schools are 

beginning to get clues for adapting their work more s essfully to that larger number 

of lesser handicapped student the slow learners betwe 80 and IQ who are right 
fully neither ‘special class subjetcs’’ nor “regular class materia 

THI MENTALLY RETAF ADOLESCENT 
How many principals and teachers recognize mentally retarded adolescents ? 


t Te 
What can they expect of them ? 

On an IQ scale these boys and girls will fall from the low 50's to the 
high 70 lepending upon lo il regulations of the state in which the individual 
resides 

In mental maturity ind therefore in ability to deal with “book work 
in a school situation I entally retarded idolescents lag four Or more years 


behind their age-mates. Academic achievement levels will be on the average 


equivalent to those of children two thirds the chronological age of the mentally 


3. At the time they enter junior high school, the average mentally retar 
pupil will have sufficient mental maturity for acaden work at the third- to 
fourth-grade level. Correspondingly, when they enter senior high school, the 
| ll have potential for academic performance approxi 
mately at the level of good fifth or be vyinning s xth pra le.) In solving pract cal 
probl« ms, the slow put il's line of reasoning is likely to follow the thinking 
pattern of fourth- to s xth-grade puy ils. However. in size. looks. social interests 


and social behavior there is usually little to distinguish many of thes« pupils 


with a mental handicap from their more competent school-mates; and among 
these slow students those who tr ict ties other than a ademic can com 
pete very favorably with 1 mbers of the ‘regular tudent body. Mental 
retardation does not represent a ‘‘slicing off’ from the rest of the group, but 
rather a diffe ntia if ! pr of menta levelk t 

i. Unless they have had the advantages of a special lass program during 


their years in the elementary schools, mentally retarded pupils are likely to 


have formed bad habits and attitudes towards school and their place in the 
scheme of things. As a result they may have acquired a number of negative 
personality trait Teachers may be inclined to think of these pupils as being 


lazy, undesirable, non-co-operative, delinquent lacking in ré sponsibility, using 
poor judgment, socially immature, unable to learn anything rather than under 
standing that these factors have developed, in part, because ot inadequacies 


within past school experiences of these pupils 


‘Potentia refers t ability to perform and should not be confused with actual performance 
While many retarded adolescents will perform in keeping with their mental maturity, there are 
always those wh e performance wi not be commensurate with the abilities they possess In 


this respect, mentally retarded adolescents are not unlike other high-school students 
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TYPES OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


In general, mentally retarded pupils fall into two groups. Most of the ones 
who will enter high school are likely to show retardation of a general nature 
They frequently come from impoverished community backgrounds. They will 
need help and encouragement from the school in developing occupational 
skills and acquiring improved health, hygiene, and general living standards 
This group is known as “cultural-familial.” 

Others will be mentally retarded because of “brain injury’ resulting from 
injury or disease occurring before, at, or after birth. These youth are not 
likely to present the typical picture of retardation; they are likely to show 
wider variation of strengths and weaknesses in their school performance. They 
are more likely to have concomitant problems such as poor co-ordination, poor 
vision, and hearing and speech difficulties. All of these account for the fact 
that they frequently experience difficulty in social adjustment. For them, 
special program adjustments may be necessary in such activities as gym, shop, 


home economics, and chorus 


THE NUMBER OF MENTALLY RETARDED PUPILS 
AND SCHOOL ORGANZIATION 


Approximately two to four per cent of high-school-aged youth fall in the 
classification of educable mentally retarded. Present trends are likely to bring 
an even larger proportion of these retarded adolescents into high school in the 
years ahead. How, then, can the school plan adequately for them? Class 
organization may follow one of several patterns, depending upon the needs and 
desires of the community which the school serves and the school enrollment 
Types of organization which are in operation in different parts of the country 
are outlined below: 

1. Special Classes—Where school size warrants it, attention should be given 
to organizing special classes. Usually high schools with a total enrollment of 
600 or more could expect to find enough pupils to make up one multigreded 
special unit of twelve to twenty pupils; high schools with an enrollment of 
1,000 would probably need two such special units. In general, the principal 
may estimate need for an additional class for every additional 500 or 600 
pupils enrolled? 


The success of these spe ial classes will depend upon careful screening, 


diagnostic, and placement practices They should be reserved for pupils who 
ave ip tl D0 t ‘ ange ane > ( é é = > 
have IQ’s roughly in the 50 to 80 range and not for pupils who have average 
or above intelligence but who are misfits in the regular high-school program 


Too frequently, pupils with academic retardation or behavior problems are 


2 This estimate will vary from school to school, depending on local community situations 
A rvey of the local school district is suggested to get adequate information on which to base 


plans before putting any special education program into action 
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confused with the mentally retarded. If they too are enrolled in the special 
classes, it is likely that the needs of neither group will be met 

a. Integrated Special Class—This grouping results from the philosophy of segre 
gation wherever necessary and integration whenever possible. While for purposes of 
academic instruction, the mentally retarded pupils attend the special class at least half 
of the school day, in this program they are encouraged to participate with other teenagers 
wherever possible 

In the integrated program, pupils are usually assigned a grade classification. A 
special pupil designed as a seventh-grade pupil is enrolled in a seventh-grade home room 
rather than having a special class home room. He goes to gym, art, shop, and music with 
ether seventh-grade pupils. He may participate with them in some extracurricular activi 
ties. Similarly, a girl classified as tenth grade is placed in a sophomore home room and 
may join other tenth-grade pupils for such classes as typing, gym, homemaking, and 
family living. She too is free to participate with other high-school students in any extra- 
curricular activities where ability and interest indicate she can “fit.” Both go to a special 
class for academic instruction 

This procedure has an advantage in developing a channeling system. These special 
pupils may be moved along from year to year—although in many schools they will 
attend the same special class each year for academic work. This avoids the bottleneck 
which frequently occurs when all special pupils are assigned to one special room. It 
provides both a way out of the high school for the pupils enrolled and a way into the 
high school for pupils in the elementary schools as they reach adolescence. This pro 
cedure allows mentally retarded pupils to become an integrated part of the total high 
school program 

— 

b. Segregated Special Classes—The completely segregated class housed in a regular 
high school follows the philosophy that the mentally handicapped cannot, or should not, 
participate in any of the regular curricular activities of the high school. In such a pro 
gram the class may tend to become a “social island.’ This may stigmatize both the pro 
gram and the mentally handicapped pupils. 

2. Vocational or Trade Schools—Some secondary ‘schools attempt to meet 
their responsibility for mentally retarded adolescents by sending them to 
vocational or trade schools. The emphasis for these pupils is on training for 
unskilled and semiskilled jobs. Placement in such a program usually follows 
an assessment of the pupil's interests and abilities. Only a small percentage 
of the mentally retarded can qualify for this type of program 

3. Special Class Centers—A large school system may find it desirable to 
house several special classes in a secondary-school building. This administra 
tive grouping is very adaptable to the integrated program as described above 
It could also be a completely segregated program with some departmentaliza- 
tion within the special classes 

4. Special Schools—This grouping results from the philosophy that men- 
tally handicapped pupils should not be housed with other students. On the 
positive side of such a situation, all teachers with whom the pupils have 
contact may be presumed to have an understanding of mental retardation 
Administratively such a school allows for sharing materials, resources, and 


facilities, also for departmentalization and for easier pupil accounting. On 
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the other hand, a “‘social island”’ is set up within the community, with the 
probability that such a school will be labeled. Also pupils in a special school 
lack the opportunity to profit from the example and leadersh p of the “normal 

5. Slow Sectior Some secondary schools have experimented with dividmg 
s of any given grade level into three or more ability groupings; i.e., slow, 
average, and rapid sectior This has frequently been done on the basis of 
group intelligence and achievement tests. Such sections are referred to, in 
some educational circles, as slow-learning groups. They are in no sense to 
be confused with special classes for the mentally retarded 

The subject matter for these slow sections may be thought of as remedial 
work, such as English and mathematics. While many of the practical concepts 
of mathematics, science, history, and the other social sciences are within the 
reach of mentally retarded pupils when the content is geared to the ability 
level and learning characteristics of the retarded, such adaptation comprises 
only a part of slow pupils’ program needs. Moreover, necessary modification 
of material is not likely to take place when the teacher has one slow section 


as a part of his regular teaching load, nor when the regular textbooks for the 





grade are 1 ed for the use of all students 

6. 3 Pe Education ( iM nt Small high l ls may find other so 
tions to the need for spe | education facilities. For example. where school 
list §5 are not too I ipart, two or three st ill high schools might combine 


one or two classes to serve the area represented by their combined school 


listricts. Where combination classes are not feasible, due to complications such 


is arranging tuition from sending or feeder schools, too great listance for 
transportation, housing limitations ind others, individual schedules may be 
worked out for mentally hand upped Pp pils within a given school. In such 
net » ene l ed t iltant y I (red ¢ ‘ k sit io 

instances, a special education consultant may Me Secures Oo wor out assign 
ments and to helt f pils with social adjustment | roblems This person 


ictSs aS an adviser to lassroom teachers in modifying the exist ng urriculum 
and in the securing of materials, and as a consultant on special problems of 
the students. It is important in such cases that all high-school teachers be 
given a Clear pictur »f the limitations of these pupils and of what rates of 
progress may be reasor ibly anticipate i from them 


This type of service does not offer the mentally retarded puy 1 the well 


rounded, all-day program of the special class. It should be viewed as a stop 
gap measure to be used until more adequate services be provided 
HOOL-WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
[his is not a corollary of the programs described above. Any of these could 
1 should, includ 0 opportunity for school-work experience This 1s 
essential because mental y etarded, to a greater deprec thar mentally norm | 


adolescents need help in bridging the gap between school and community 
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Briefly, the older students spend some school time in a job situation in the 


school or in the community. The employer and school co-operate in providing 


guidance for the student. This provides not only an opportunity for the pupil 
to recognize his own place in the working world, but also an opportunity for 
the employer to recognize the potential of these puf ils and for the school to 
evaluate these pupils. As the school work experience program develops, prob 
lems which are encountered by both pupils and their employers are brought to 
the attention of the pupils in the class with a view to bringing about better 


nents in the work tuatior 


In developing a complete program in the high school for mentally retarde 
pin; I I 
pupils, two items are of particular importance 


1. Twelve Yeas f Se l Experienc Most retarded adolescents will be 


close to normal in physical maturity, somewhat delayed in social maturity, and 
considerably retarded in mental maturity. Therefore, unless tl chool program 
provides the kind of practical training and education which k ps him it school 
it least as long ; other students, | will never be able to d velor nd tilize 
what potent | he ha This means that the school 1 t ef 

achiev ( e with his ability itional skills sufficient t 

nabl t Oo t nd hold b 1 personality t that ke | 

i eptab! sa tize The s pery 1 WOTk xp 1¢ pa work 

school program may be e of the ways used to carry out this provision fe 

the last year or two of the high-s hool progran Providing hool progra 


that will hold the mentally retarded in school for twelve years will do much 
toward helping him become a hap} ontributing member of 


Some Tyf f High-S ! Diploma*—The type of diploma may vary 


school 
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INITIATING SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 


The following suggestions are made to the school principal planning special 
education services for his mentally retarded pupils 


|. A group testing program should be carried out, first with group intelli 
F gence tests, being careful to select a test which does not depend too heavily 
ipon acquired reading skill for successful ompletion.* These should be 
followed by standardized achievement tests to secure a measure of current 
performance in relation to ability 
2. A conference should be called with the teachers who are currently 
handling these slow boys and girls to consult about the over-all picture which 
‘ these retarded pupils present in the school situation. In connection with 
this, cumulative records should be consulted to obtain additional information 
and to get reactions from teachers who formerly worked with these pupils 
Those pul ils who appear slow should be re ferred to the school's health 
services to rule out the possibility that retardation is due to undiscovered 
physical defects such as hearing or vision loss. If there are no health services 
pupils should be referred to the family physician or to the nearest available 
public health center 
4. These same students should be referred to the school psychologists (or 
to the nearest available clinical psychological services) for individual psychologi 
cal appraisal.5 A practical interpretation of the findings should be made 
available to the principal and to those members of the school staff having 
responsibility for the instructional program. These findings should assist in 
educational planning within the school 
5. A team approach should be used in meeting the problems of these 
pupils and in planning for their school program. This does not mean that 
all the people who will make a contribution to this problem will need to sit 
down together and discuss every individual pupil. Though this might be 


desirable, available personnel and time will usually not permit such procedure 





Some one person will need to co-ordinate the work of all the people who have 
contact with a given pupil, however; and in particularly difficult cases the 
team will need to confer as a group 

] 6. A conference should be set up with each of these pupils, at which time 
they may report on their own problem in the school situation . If new services 
are being established, this is a good opportunity to explain these plans to the 


pupils and get their reactions. Whenever a student expresses an interest in 


* Where it is not possible or desirable to test the entire student body, students for screening 
purposes may be selected from the following group (a) Those who scored 85 or below on 
previous group intelligence tests; (b) Those who are two or more years over-age in the grade 
where placed; (c) Those who are failing in two or more subjects at the present time; (d) Other 
students about whom thre teachers are concerned 

‘If local psychological services are not available, your state Department f Education can 
give you information about university clinics, mental hygiene clinics, and other agencies which 


may be prepared to give service to the schools 
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arranged for his parents and himself. With teenagers who have not ha 1 
spe il class xpe e at the clemer hool leve the final decisi t 
a t ofr ject spe | ed itio services If high school { f to 
the tudent i } $ parents.’ Pend such decisior tl hnool 4 
ireful to do good selling b Wi ti prog n Db ter 
for some time, frequently the best salest nship is ae by other special s 


pupils, if the prospective new puy 1 can visit with the class for a few day 


When pupils coming into the high school’s sj al program have had t 
advantage of a d elementary special lass progran both they and the 
parents will readily accept spe il placement 
SPECIAL CLASS TEACHER: 
The success of the spt il class program will depend to a large measure 
on the skills and competencies of tl special lass teachers. They need 


sufficiently broad psychological background to understand the limitations 


and possibilities of retarded pupils, and enough specialized training in the area 
of mental retardation to know how to apply these principles in teaching 


Too, they should be carefully selected wth a view to their sympatheti 


acceptance of an invisible handicap which is as real for the slow pupt! 1S 
is the evident physical han licay for the student with crutches. These qualities 


though essential, are not enough. They musf have the personal qualities to 
& I | 


win the respect of the regular and special class pupils and the rest of the 
teaching staff. Particularly in an integrated program, they need to be th 


kind of persons who can work co-operatively and understandingly with o 


faculty members 


The trend in providing for the mentally retar led is shifting fror rse 
of action which is easiest administratively, to a course of “‘study’’ whi iS 
best for the student. The achievement of this goal will hinge on the quality 


of the teaching staff 


FACULTY ORIENTATION TO THE SPECIAL PROGRAM 
Whatever special services are established for mentally retarded high-school 
pupils, teacher understanding and acceptance on the part of the total faculty 


group is of the utmost importance if the program is to succeed. Again, the 


principal is the person who will ‘‘set the stage’’ through proper orientation 
of his staff to the needs of retarded pupils; to the educational, social, and 


vocational aims of the program, and to community responsibility for and 





* While in r t states superintendents have legal authorit to assign pupils t appropriate 

t it must be recognized that, unless the adk escent and ms parents are ready t accept the 
privileges extended by such services at the high-school level, the scho« s m able that late in 
the yout) school expeeriet t ichieve muct cceas in helping hin Moreover, if too many 
such pupils are placed ir ew a bringing with them « mitant problems h as poor 
work habit negative ttitude lesirable be \ patte a, the } | is likely to have 


difficulty « incing the community that tt a program is a desirable € 
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parental acceptance of possible educational and occupational attainment. A 


careful orientation program with teachers will help develop an awareness 


1. That individual differences exist among the entire student body, and 


these differences have implications for teaching all pupils With mentally 


my 

handicapped pP ipils, consideration must be given to the levels of school 

experience at which they have readiness for physical activities, academic 
: , 

learnings, social participaton, and so or The retarded individual may not 

be ready to use a high-school textbook. but may be fully ready for social and 


athletic participation with his age-mates 


That the testing program needs careful administration and proper inter 


pretation. In conferences with teachers regarding individual pupils, thinking 
ust be in terms of Is he doing as well as can be expecte 1 for him?” 
Judge achievement in terms of ability rather than in terms of age or grade 
placement 
3. That there must be a recognition that goals for retarded pupils are 


generally the same as for all p pils—social competence. The main difference 


is in the area of academic competency The school needs to help these 
idolescents develop a healthy personality, an acceptable attitude towards 
themselves and others (including realistic appratsal of their own strengths 


and weaknesses), adequate social competency, and a reasonable degree of 
economic self-sufficiency 

Orientation of teachers is a continuing process, not something that “‘just 
happens” or something that is attained in a brief period of time Undoubtedly 
orientation experiences for teachers should be offered in pre-service and in- 
service training programs. Yet, ultimately, staff attitudes in any given high 
school are determined to a very high degree by the day-to-day attitudes of 
the principal and the status which he attaches in his own thinking to special 
education services for the mentally handicapped. It is not a mere coincidence 
that the most vital programs of special education are in evidence in those 


schools where the principal really believes such services are worth while 


- 7 — — _— = = — . 


OUR NEEDS 


| 
| ' 
O DEAL adequately with exceptional children, the educator must have ex 


ptional personnel and exceptional facilities. It is true that for the n a ild 

a well trained teacher can handle most of the problems that arise. The regular | 
| issroom teache un go a long way in handling special pupils too, that is, she | 
‘ 1 if she had time to do so. But witn a class of 35 or 40 children, the class 
room teacher has little or no time to give to the exceptional child. She recognizes | 
that individual differences exist; she groups her pupils according to their ability 
| but she cannot find the time to deal adequately with the highly gifted child or | 
the extremely retarded or mentally and emotionally maladjusted cases.—H. I | 
| SHIBLER, General Superinte ndent of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana, Pyblic 


Schools 


idiot 
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Chapter 4 


CURRICULUM PROVISION FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 


PAUL H. VOELKER 





a the secondary-school curriculum provides a planned, sequential 
program for the development of attitudes, concepts, and competencies that 
began with the mentally retarded child's elementary-school experience. The 
goal for such a program is personal, economic, and social adequacy. In such 
a program, the secondary-school curriculum must include provisions for new 
experiences and the development of new concepts and skills for which the 
pupils have previously been too immature 

For the mentally retarded pupil, the high-school program should be a 
proving ground for the testing of social skills previously acquired in the 
elementary special classes. Practical consideration must be given to the possi 
bility that the secondary school may be the pupil's first experience in special 
education. The implication for curriculum must be planned in terms of re 
education as well as for continuation of the development program 

Administrators and teachers need to have insight into two important facts 
First, the mentally retarded pupil's slower intellectual growth has special 
significance for the high school. Instead of being able to make up lost ground 
by cramming, the difference between potentials of the retarded and the normal 
of adolescent age is greater than the difference between potentials of the re 
tarded and normal at elementary-school age. Second, administrators and 
teachers must also bear in mind that there will be wide individual differences 
within a retarded class group—even when of similar chronological ages. The 
curriculum must be so planned that it not only provides for the sequential 
development of concepts, skills, and attitudes, but it also provides for those 


pupils who have variations in educational, social, or emotional disabilities 


TYPES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


A primary consideration for persons planning a curriculum for mentally 
retarded adolescents must be the selection of items essential to economic and 
social adjustment. The high school provides the last opportunity to give 
these young people essential community living skills. Irrespective of school 


Pau H. VoeLKer is Director of Special Education in the Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. Other writers contributing to this chapter were: TIMOTHY FENNESSEY, 
Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Illinois; IVAN K. Garrison, Director of Special 
Services, Jacksonville, Illinois; GEORGE HALLOocK, Director of Pupil Personnel, Highland 
Park, Michigan; and LAWRENCE MILLER, Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan 
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organization, be it special class, special center, or special consultant, the success 
of the program is judged by the degree to which these goals are met 

It is for this reason that, in the development of curriculum programs, the 
following areas appear as common threads: (1) physical and mental health, 
(2) home building and home membership, (3) social relations and social 
studies, and (4) occupational education, with or without some type of school 
sponsored work experience. The most commonly mentioned types of cur 
riculum organization are 

1. The Core Curriculum—This is an attempt to structure a program of 
education around broad areas of living. The total school program, at the 
high-school level, is centered around such broad themes as “family living,’ 
“responsibilities of a citizen,” “job evaluation,” “budgeting income,” and 
healthful living 

These cores serve to integrate subject matter in the various areas of learn 
ing. They help to give meaning and direction to teaching and to the acquisi 
tion of academic skills and basic knowledge. The experiences arising from 
the cores likewise provide common understandings and social relationships 
for present as well as for future living. Other desirable experiences which 
may not lend themselves to integration with these cores are not sacrificed in an 
attempt to link all activities to a central theme 

An adaptation of the core curriculum in some cities has been referred to 
as an “experience area program.” This method of curriculum organization for 
the mentally retarded of secondary-school age is the most common in this 
country today. 

2. The Activity Curriculum—The activity program provides for teaching 
a series of units which incorporate the expressed interests and needs of the 
pupils. These units are generally built around such areas as transportation, 
health, and safety. Thus, they do not necessarily follow a planned sequence 
The weaknesses of this method of curriculum organization are: (1) the lack 
of continuity and direction in learning experiences, and (2) of the three types 
of programs this is the least consistent with others in the high school 

3. The Subject-Matter Curriculum—This procedure attempts to adapt the 
traditional academic material to the learning level of the mentally retarded 
pupil. Too frequently, the end result is a “watering down” of history, geog 
raphy, literature, and so forth, without regard for some of the more necessary 
skills which these youth need to make community adjustment 

While, at first, this may seem more administratively feasible, it seems to be 
the least adaptable to the mentally retarded pupil. In most senior high-sc hool 
programs, it would be very difficult to find subjects at the junior and senior 
level which could be modified to meet the concept level of mentally retarded 
youth. We might ask at what expense of needed concepts, skills, and attitudes 


we should strive for mastery of subject matter 
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SPECIAL TEACHING METHOD 


Although methods used for teaching mentally retarded | iptl not mark 
ed'y different from those employed for other pupuls, ther re certain teaching 
t chnig es W h the teacher shoul practic if f to ect tl spect | eds 
of these adolescents The prin pal too, needs to recognize them if he is to 
understand the teacher's problems and interpret the program to other teachers 
and to the publi 

I There mu d e ref For | pupils 5 repet 10 
s mecessary; for t | learning the be ore repe vith varied 
ind iginative embell: s if te o be ed 

4 “ZL ep 5S ih be ud é 4 aiy Ald er 4 4 , 4 fi) 
Mentally tarde | pu] ils e siow > L isp new } Unit W I 1 younger 
regul grade pupil wit! yparable mental maturity ht be expected to 
accomplish it veck will fre ently re | e sever weeks for re led f Is 
to master 

( p d Ded 111 p Niu 4e? rae? Mentally 
retarded boys anc { rls hav difficulty lf oni gp ft | ele n [ i 
new situation and are slow to grasp rela ships less they pointed 
0 to then 

; The emi PpPa “Sf De , crele ¢ , It i pe tft le rt rt 
to be meaningful to the normal pupil. It 1s of equal or greater importance to 


the slow learner, sinc he 1s inca} ib] ol grasping theoretical nd detailed 
abstractions. The use of concrete material is a must. For the mentally retarded 
pupil, the principl We learn to do by doing,” ts really true 

5S. Leann period must ‘ hor wd well motivated—S C entally 
retarded pupils us ially have a shorter attention span than their normal peers, 


it is essential that lessons be somewhat more abbreviated and well directed 

6. The use f i? ple ] wulary 3 é entia Unless the t icher mploys 
very simple vocabulary in his teaching, these pupils will be unable to follow 
his explanations or directions 

7. Close supervision , pup: work is nece iv) Mentally retarded pupils 
generally lack good self-direction and frequently find it difficult to work with 


iced to follow continuously the 


out close supervision The teacher will 


progress of each pupil and help him devel p some degree of seli-evaluation 


Helping retarded pupils to maintain interest and to evaluate their own per 


formance is an essential aspect of the teaching program 


8. Emotional support and approt by the teacher 1s highly important 


; yh ahh ips la ) 


Most of these pupils have met with many failures in former school and 


community experiences. For that reason, they requir considerable support 
and approval from the teacher at the adolescent level. Lacking this, they 


are likely to become discouraged and pursue a course of failure 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The types of materials to be used in any curriculum are very important. This 
is especially true of materials to be used with mentally retarded pupils. They 
must not only fit the curriculum content, but they must also be suitable for 
the learning levels of the pupils. This makes selection difficult, since most 
commercially produced materials have been prepared with the abilities of 
regular grade pupils in mind. A large proportion of the textbooks written 
for junior and senior high-school pupils are far too difficult for menta!ly 
retarded youth. This is true, likewise, for films, maps, workbooks, and other 
curriculum materials. As a result, the teacher is faced with the problem of 
searching for materials from many sources 

While there will be some textbooks which have been written within the 
achievement levels of slow pupils, the teacher will discover that he needs to 
augment these books with many free and inexpensive items available from 
various manufacturing concerns, insurance companies, health agencies, and 
other similar sources 

Visual aids may also be presented with special adaptations. If the com 
mentary with the sound motion picture is too difficult, the teacher may turn 


the sound off and provide his own commentary in language the pupils can 


iderstand. Filmstrips, pictures cut from magazines, phonograph records, and 
many other audio-visual aids can be used profitably to supplement instruc 
tional materials 

The teacher will likely find it necessary to produce some of the materials 
he will use in the classroom. While this is a tedious and difficult task, most 
teachers, over a period of years, have been able to accumulate a sizeable port 
folio of self-produced materials. In school systems employing several special 
teachers, exchange of ideas can be arranged 

With the ever-increasing need for curriculum materials suitable for slow 
learners, there is the hope that commercially produced textbooks and other 
supplies may be forthcoming in the near future. This will make the task 


of the teacher of mentally retarded pupils easier; it will also increase the 


t 


r these pupils 


learning O} portunit es i¢ 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


The curriculum for mentally retarded pupils should provide a variety of 
educational experiences in keeping with their needs and interests. It should 
include experiences which assist in the development of skills, knowledges, and 





Materials produced by special t teacher re now becoming available (a) During the 
fall, 1954, the first books of the Rochester Occupational Re r Series prepared by the staff of 
the Department f Special Educatior Rochester Cit Schools, were availabl The first two 
init Gas Statior 1 “Rest rants and Cafeteri may be s« red from Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 92 Irving Avenue Syracuse 10, New Yorl (b) Both arithmetic and reading 
material which are pointed towards community living experience sre available from -L. R 


Learning Aid 854 Howard Street, Detroit 26, Mich 
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attitudes in the inguage arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, industrial 


arts and homemaking, art, music, and physical education Furthermore, ex 





periences should b prov ded in co-curricular activities and in a school-work 
program. Guidance, too, is incorporated in the total curriculum program. In 


brief, curriculum offerings for slow pupils should be as varied as those for 
other students in the high school 

The primary difference between curriculum content for the mentally re 
tarded and that for regular pupils will be in level of difhculty. Thus, instruction 
in the language arts will necessarily be limited to the simpler elements of 
communication. While reading, oral language, spelling, handwriting, and 
written expression will be taught, only those aspects which fall within pupil 
capabilities will be emphasized. Similarly, instruction in arithmet social 
studies, science, and other portions of the curriculum will be related to the 
1ceds and abilities of these youth 


In arithmetic, mentally retarded pupils will be particularly concerned about 


such matters as how to figure ingredients in cakes and biscuits, how to compute 
budgets, checking accounts, rents, and other similarly me iningful concepts 
Courses in government and geography sl ould concern themselves largely with 
the home, city uunty, and state, emphasizing the spe ific ways these affect 
our lives The helpfulness of the police department, the concern for our 


general welfare of the board of health, the contribution to sanitation by the 
department of public works, and so forth are matters of interest 

History and literature should emphasize people. Little can be gained by 
expecting the mentally retarded to relate an historical event to present social 
yf economic conditions Except for the dubious personal satisfaction it may 
give, it is of little value for such adolescents to know the date of the French 
Revolution or similar factual data. What can be achieved in these courses 
is to emphasiz. the traits of courage, honesty, and so forth, which we hope the 
retarded may incorporate in his own behavior pattern 

In the areas of industrial arts, homemaking, music, art, and physical educa 
tion, mentally retarded pupils will be more likely to compete successfully with 
regular grade pupils. These subjects offer excellent opportunities for integra 


tion of some of the mentally retarded into the total program. However, the 


leachver wili a weil fi élect pu pii careftuliy for these course i consnhil 
reghiariy wilh he ihe leache regarding the pecial pu pil P press, anda 
to assist Special pupils in their assignments for such f the related courses a 
may demand preparation.” 
f 

7 An example Joe, a high-school sophomore in a special class situatior was enrolled in a 
re r tenth-wrade aut me irre His aptitude for dealing with concrete things 
his “mechanical ability’--was sufficiently strong to carry him through the practice periods 
when the boy actually worked on cars However, his reading ability—about a grade behind 
} me ul ability P ‘ te vehind th evel of reading demanded by the course manual 

would have made it imy e for him t ceed in th course had he not been free t 


bring the book back to his special class teacher and get some help with the 


vocabulary and 
meaning of the directions 
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Co-curricular activities are an essential part of the curriculum for mentally 
retarded pupils in junior and senior high school. Wherever their physical 
development warrants, these pupils should be encouraged to attend and par 
ticipate in social and athletic events, and to be as much a part of the school 
as other students. Much of the stigma sometimes associated with special 
education arises not from providing different subject matter for these pupils, 
but from making them conspicuous by special labels, needlessly different treat- 
ment, omission from the gencral scheme of things, and the like 

Many high schools provide some kind of school-work experience program 
Employers expect job applicants to be able to give complete information about 
themselves. For example, date of birth, family information, address, efc. are 
standard information required by most employers. Job applicants are expected 
to be clean and neat in appearance. If the student is employed, certain work 
habits are required, such as punctuality, courtesy, and responsibility for an 
assigned job. The development curriculum should provide related experiences 
and structured situations which will help the student prepare for the time when 
he will become an applicant for a part-time out-of-s« hool job. This job should 
be part of a controlled work experience 

The problem of offering suitable learning programs for mentally retarded 
youth in secondary schools is being recognized and solved by a number of 
school administrators at the present time. Learnings are being realistically 
fashioned within the framework of the actual abilities, needs, and interests 
of these boys and girls. Programs are built upon the belief that all educable 
youth in America have a right to receive an education which is closely related 


to their capacity for achieving 


Chapter 5 


PERSONNEL WORK WITH MENTALLY 
RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 


RUBY F. VAN METER 


a personal qualifications so that the retarded adolescent can 
think, feel, and act appropriately in the many situations of everyday life is 
one of the chief responsibilities of the school. Development of such qualities 
requires painstaking guidance on the part of those who work with the re 


tarded pupil if he is to achieve status. One real test of the efficiency of a 


Rusy F. VAN Meter is Director of the Department of Pupil Adjustment in the Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa. Other contributors to this chapter were 
HeEsTEeR C. Bursrince, Director of Special Services, Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois; 
Frora Daty, Consultant in Special Education, Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto, 
California; and PHytuis TONN, County Supervisor of Special Education, Carroll, lowa 
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program is its ibility the mentally retarded to 


deve lop socially a 





to the success of a spe | program are 

1. Sharing of responsibilitie or guidance by the special education teacher 
and the secondary-school administrators and ¢ selors 

Interpretation to and acceptance by, the regular teachers of the p blems 

and potentialities of the mentally retarded child 

4 Recogni mm of necial teachers , an integ | Pp rt of the fa Ity 

i. The acceptar f ti ne 1 class o sp ially ljusted prograt by the 
parents Both administrator nd teachers alike must help parents ut lerstand 


hild’s limitations and the program that is being developed to help him 





DI IPTION OF THREE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

G lane facilities ft I retarded vary |! lifterent | ol \ | r | 
ing upon the number of pupils to b rved and the provision of spt il 
pe rsonnel and other serv! 
A Township High-Se/ Progra 

In the Evanston Township Schools. guidance for the mentally retarded puf | 
begins with early clinical diagnosis in the first years ol his school experience 
This is followed by the interpretation o! his limitations and potentialities to 
the school and the parents. Spe ial education.teacher, the visiting counselor 
the clinical psycholog st, and parents co-operate tn a plan of education tor the 
retarded pupil which aids in developing attitt de nd skills necessary for 
successful experiences 11 the senior high school 

For purposes of guidance imulative records begin in the elementary school 
They e: psycholos studies. social histories, medical informatior 
summa ; ol ounsel terviews job-ex ps r mi rf i rent ( 


Mentally retarded pupil ter the Evanston Township High Scl + the 
age of fifteen or sixteer The ricul 5 veloped thr h exper! 
ence areas of home b f r tional education, societal relatior p i 


physi . 8 n I 
id istment re hasized througnout the s hool progral Al] ls ire 
enrolled in the regular home rooms ind when one can profit from experi 
ences in regular clas he is given the opportunity 4 students have met 
with success in art, wood shop, auto mechanics, home making sic. tech 
nical arts, beginning typing, and other electives 

Every student enrolled in the higl hool ha teacher-counse! Sy il 
education teachers serve as the teacher-co elors for the mentally retarded 


students. Some of these pupils, if set 


toward them, have difficulty in accepting ¢t 


working through their problen s 
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The schedule for special education teachers is so arranged that time is 
available durtt pL’ school hours for both pro ip and ind Vi | ial pul lan e services 


If some | ipils have emotional or social probl ms beyond tne scope of the 


1 1 ‘ , 

t } ounselor’s skills. tl re reterred to the visiting counselor, a trained 
il work The \v counselor orks with the student onters 

with parents and teachers, and serves as a liaison person between the home 


hool, and/or social agency which may be co-operating in the counseling plan 
Special education teachers make at least two home calls during the year. and 
ge for parent interviews at the school 


Occupational information with tryout work 





bookstore and cafeteria, is a continued part of the curriculum during the 


sophomore year A large percentage of pupils receive credit for part-time 


community jobs held during their junior and senior years 


One credit is given for job experience during the junior year. Pupils work 


two hours per day under employer supervision in addition to academic studies 
which relate to job experienc Through the co-operation of local businesses 
and industries ich pupil is encouraged to experience at least four types of 
work suitable to his abilities d iring his junior year 

['wo credits are allowed for half-day employment as part of the job 
experience course in the senior year. It is the goal of this program that, 
during his senior year, the pupil will be on the job of his choice. This job 
should be in a field in which he will continue after high-school gr iduation. The 
spt ial education teacher works with the participating employers of businesses 
and industries in the work-experience program 


The types of work which the student may x perience include the following 


stock help in grocery, department stores, and factories; solderer in I'V assem 
bling; theatre her ker it e cream plant: dish washer: waiter: bus boy 
cook's |} Iper [ rest t ‘ 1 fe t lerk motner $s Ipc na ft ] 
serv in private } hospital orderly rses id ind tray lt " 
hospital tendant nursery school: la pe ga lener I [per lerk in 
3 super market; filling station attendant truck driver car washer nd shoe 
repair apprentice 

Staff conferences for purposes of evaluat ig pul | progress at held twice 
each year. In some uses there is need for more frequent evaluation. The 
participants 1f this conferet usually include the special education teacher, 
regular classroom teachers, clinical Ps} hologist, visiting counsclor, home-room 


teacher, and director of special services 
A variety of psychol aa il tests are administered by the clinical psychologist 


Tests vary with individual needs.' For achievement purposes the Progressive 


A list not given of the test ed because of the nical nature the appraisal job to 


e done Spe« t trument are admi tered or y € 
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ent Test, Intermediate Form, is given to high-school pupils by the 
st ner 
ogram for mentally retarded pupils is in its fifth year at Evanston 
High School. In 1953. the first class was graduated. Each member 
employed in the same field of work in which he trained during his 
senior year in school Spe il education teachers are continuing some guid 
ance service with the graduates and are kee} ing in touch with their employers 
Guidance for tl mentally retarded requires the best of team work with 
the school, home, and community participating 
1 County ft 
Although schools in rural Iowa are somewhat handi pp d becaus of 
small enrollments, many schools ar attempting to set up some type of g id 
ance for their mentally retarded pupils. Two small high schools in Carroll 
County, lowa ire setting if pu lance programs which ire cafrf j out by 
regular classroom teachers who are devoting part of their time to retarded 
students. The teachers who are selected for this job have a background in 
guidance work They are assisted in the group testing progran by other 


teachers. Group intelligence tests achievement tests, and interest inventories 
are given to the pupils. Individual profiles are made on each pupil, and then 
counseling for academic and vocational placement begins. The teacher- 
guidan e workers assume responsibility for having? group conferences with the 


teachers regarding the academic limitations, the social needs, and the occupa 
tional possibilities for the mentally retarded pupils. After the teacher con 
ferences, pupils are placed in adjusted programs. The teacher-guidance workers 
are responsible for holding parent conferences in order to implement com 
plete co-operation between the school and the home 
A City Guidance Plan 

The school program for pupils diagnosed as retarded and assigned to special 
classes in Des Moines, Iowa, offers continuing guidance facilities from the 
time of assignment until completion of the tenth grade in high schoo!. The 
regular home-room teacher and referring principal or adviser accept the first 
responsibility for interpreting to the parents their child's need for a special 
or adjusted program after such a placement is recommended by the school 
psychologist. It is often desirable to go further than merely citing retardation 
in academic progress in making interpretations. The school psychologist then 
confers with the parents 

When retarded pupils in the elementary special classes are at or near 
thirteen, they are transferred to a junior high-school special section. Special 
classes are maintained in four junior high schools and are graded from the 


seventh- to the ninth-grade levels. These pupils are assigned to special teachers 


for home room. These special class teachers assume a vital role in pupil guid 
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ance and counseling. The program is departmentalized. A pupil attends three 
academic classes and one craft class taught by special teachers, and two non 
icademic classes taught by regular class teachers. The special teacher who 
has a special pupil in her home room interprets to all teachers his needs, 
limitations, and aptitudes 

One school psychologist is assigned to re-evaluate all special secondary 
students at the eighth-grade level in preparation for promotion to the ninth 
grad This same person works with all special pupils in secondary schools 
who have problems 

Most of the special class pupils have reached the legal school leaving age 
of sixteen before completing the ninth grade. In the ninth grade, a complete 
battery of group intelligence, interest, and personality tests is given by the 
teacher under the supervision of the director of guidance for their regular 
secondary-school pupils. After a careful evaluation of all test data and reports 
of social and educational progress in the junior high school, it sometimes 
seems desirable to encourage the less capable pupils to discontinue their formal 
schooling at the completion of the ninth-grade year. After a counseling 
interview with the advisers, teachers, counselors, and parents, these pupils 
are recommended for release from school. Even though the school program 
no longer meets their needs, they are not released until referral has been 
made to the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

For those who should continue special classes in the tenth grade, a program 
is maintained in the senior high school. Here the special teacher and the 
advisers work together co-operatively as in the junior high school. Individual 
profile sheets are studied carefully and pupils are assigned to classes in the 
areas in which they have the highest aptitudes. The special teacher has them 
for their English and social studies but, as in the junior high school, they 
are assigned for part of their program with regular teachers. So long as they 
remain in the senior high school, the special class teacher maintains a counsel- 


ing role, working with the advisers and the other teachers 


THE CALIFORNIA STUDY OF MENTALLY RETARDED PUPILS IN 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


In 1950-51, a study was made of mentally retarded pupils in the California 
secondary schools under the direction of San Francisco State College and the 
California State Department of Education. This investigation has implications 
for all aspects of an educational program for the retarded. The following 
quotations have special significance for an adequate guidance program: 

‘Slow to comprehend, the special class students in this study were often at 


a loss to understand why their work had to be simplified and why they needed 


* Taken from the Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 7, 
October, 1953. Mentally Retarded Students in California Secondary Schools” by Flora M. Daly 


and Leo F. Cain. 
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to be enrolled in s ial isses. While the majority seemed to know that 
they c hool work,’ very few of them understood why they were 
pr pe ty] of school work. Failure to understand and ept their 
( i oO v ing ft 1 for I the lay-to-day 
pre I of these« puf ls 
As for the guidance program itself, its goals are synonymous with the 
of the training and teaching prograr This is emphasized throughout 
the literature of the gu lance field Educational guidan e, vocational guidance 
1 all ot lesirable types of guidan ire merely different phases of a single 
program which aims to build the happiest and most fully integrated personality 
possible. For mentally retarded students in special classes in secondary schools, 
guidar n the most complete sense of the term must hold a most in portant 
F the « f lum 
I Guidance 
The ecucatiot il guid or m ntally retarde { { lents should help them 
to understand themselves and their limitations, to accept the special class 
progra whuict S lesione 1 to n ik po siple { pr fit b] th if stay if 
seco ry hool t t ¢ i teri two or thr b ts Ifo i rather 
restricted list of electives that are within their rang f ability and adapted to 
ti r needs i to Satis! torily n thes two or thre cla Sin tl 
regular high-school program.‘ . 
Per Na dq 5 Guidance 








respect, s lf-acceptance, and a realisti or t of self-evaluat ind, second 
to g ilong with others fort i ti maior ob tives of the progta of 
personal 1 social guidance Patient and persistent « nseling " nde 
fatis bl earch for obs re strengtns a iw knesses pert Sive i ptance 
of tl weaknesse Df t encouragement and iss € ll t 1 toward 
the a omp! hment of these objectives 
V 7 ai 

The high scho prov les t il ! ition for ( lly retar 1 students 
Consequent! ti st concern itself with tl ortant prob of vocational 
guidan occupational guicance, occupational orientatior und work experi 
ence of a pre-vocational natut Most teachers made some atten pt to appraise 
the student's engths and weaknesses through the se of observation Ps} 





chological and achievement test data, and the levelopment of a complete case 


history Job preparation emphasized, through teaching, good work habits 
assembling ox ul ational information. visiting places of pote tial ef i loyment 


* Ibid., p. 151 
* Ibid., p 
® Ibid., p 


























MENTALLY 





RETARDED PUPILS 


| ith » have 5 of ts 
ef lar lassroom hers pecial service personnel such as ¢ yunselor and 
hool nurse, and tl hief administrator of the hool. How to elicit th 
ive stance of all people is a problem which must be solved if 
lents enrolled in special classes are to be integrated successfully into the 
warp and wool f the secondary school 


Chapter 6 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—DESCRIPTIONS 
OF PROGRAMS IN ACTION 


LE? [TY M. WICKLIFFI 


oo YR and senior high-school programs for mentally retarded i ipils 
are a relatively recent development in education—so recent that even ten years 
ago the ide ot placit g groups of these adolescents in high s hools was 


startling to most secondary-school personnel. Within t last ten years, how 





eV secondary-school programs have ‘mushroomed here is no doubt that 
the last two decades peopie¢ in both sy} ial and regular education have 
had to feel their way in this new venture. Some of the practices carried out in 


centers of a generation ago, while still sound policy for teaching 
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these boys and girls, were less easily adapted to work in secondary schools 
Many of the traditional secondary-school practices likewise did not lend them 
selves to use with retarded pupils. Moreover, as these boys and girls stayed 
in school longer—beyond the age of sixteen—-new possibilities for work with 
them at the upper-age levels became apparent to the close observer. All of 
these things have contributed to the de velopment not of a single pattern of 
doing things, but several patterns from which common threads can be seen 
emerging. These may eventually lead to a more uniform practice than exists 
at the present time 

The following pages of this chapter contain descriptior ; of the manner 
in which some schools are building their special education programs The 
group is by no means exhaustive, since lack of space prohibits including re 
ports of many fine programs It is felt, however, that, among the liverse 
practices noted in these samples, a principal may find leads for a kind of 


program which will ‘fit’ into his own community 


NEW YORK CITY 


In keeping with present-day educational philosophy, the Board of Education 
of New York City makes provision for its mentally retarded youth in both 
the elementary and the secondary schools. It is the aim of the board to transfer 
every mentally retarded pupil from elementary ‘to the junior high schools at 
adolescence Exception must be made when extreme immaturity exists. Ap 
proximately 3,000 boys and girls—-IQ’s 50-75—chronologically 12 years 6 
months to 17 years, are enrolled in 183 special classes in the junior high 
schools. The maximum class register is 22. All classes are taught by espe 
cially certificated teachers. For the less mature pupils of these classes who 
do not advance to the senior high schools, provision must be made at this 
level for their maximum development 

At age 15 years and 6 months, the more capable pupils—IQ 60 to 75—-who 
are physically and socially mature and emotionally stable, whose records of 
citizenship are satisfactory, and who have acquired some basic skills in reading 
and arithmetic, are placed in special classes or in special programs in the senior 
high schools. At present there are nineteen such classes in academic senior 
high schools and two in the vocational senior high schools 

The program for all classes of mentally retarded pupils is centered around 
cores. In the elementary school, activities evolve about: (a) the family and 
the home—Core 1; (b) the neighborhood—-Core 2; and (c) the larger 
community—Core 3. In the secondary schools, the program consists of: (a) 
giving the pupil an overview of the city—Core 4; (b) the job areas in the 
city where he may find employment—Core 5; (c) the technique of choosing, 
getting, and holding a job—Core 6; (d) the best way to budget income 
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Core 7 ind (e) adjustment in society as a social being and a good citizet 
{ 
At tl nior high-school level. health phys il educatio ind g Wal ire 
Pre-vo l activi that ectly relate to the o pat | training 
n pupils a 5 r Such s il a tr f kill | 
tness, proj ability ) k lirectio t i 
sized Lang if rts 5OK | st 1i¢ < tizenshir , | | ! ind 
of which re started in the elementary classes ar carried forward 
ition, these pupil re given access ther as individuals or as gro ps 
e general sh able in the junior high school. They are f1 ently 
ited with the regular pupils if shops where they are taught by th 
st rp te ne By ! 5s of 1 service courses tl ! 
1 Orientation in nd rst ling 1 tea hit py tne ent lly tarded 
IPEr | class | lf Is may jo n such extra rri la activit i tl scl | 
5 e€ lub, orche ithleti groups, cra clubs, and tics So 
r activit he oO ther | \ N [ tl pul | 


ipate normally, such as in assembly, the mentally retarded | pils likewis 


I 
' If | hort, the ive access tO any activity here they can 
stain themselves with satisfaction and dignity 

! the pe | la ol th senio;r high school the ) | il | ores al i 
ill integrated learnings of the lower schools ar¢ pursut 1. Opry tunity pi 
the retarded adolescent to devote the greater part of his time and energy to 
OSE tivities hich related to s ons he will I vine I ft nes 
S hool 

In the acader senior high school individual P pil showing sj al 
ptitudes and interests are programmed to suitable shops with regular shop 


teachers. P pils in academ high-school classes who, on the whole, are less 


manually dexterous than those in the vocational high schools may _ receiv 


basic training in such simp! lerical pract is filing, mimeographing, answer 


ng a telephon or operating a sim} le switchboard. They are given practical 


raining in school as assistants to the school clerk, cashier in the lunch room, 
Of person in charge of mimeograph work These pupils participate witl th 
rest of the school in assembly period, physical ¢ lucation, mus ind art 

In vocational senior high school, mentally retarded pupils who, in addition 


to all requisites cited above, show manual dexterity are given opportunity to 
enter those vocational shops from which they can profit. Among these are 
metal work, electric wiring, auto maintenance, woodworking, jewelry making 
plastics, painting, building maintenance, home making, garment trades, clean 
ing and pressing practical nursing, and specialty trades. In all shops manual 
as well as non-manual skills are stressed in the various job areas which will 


prepare these pupils for service as semi skilled workers or as helpers to 


another worker 
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ALLY 





NI 


ttle 


il maturity, although teachers use a very simplified vocabulary. Language 


I ire tau as young adults rather than as li hildren, in view of their 


ly emphasized in order to get the pupils to express them 


t 


Arithmetic is taught in relation to the pupils’ need: change making, simple 


setae hop, foe t I 
ting. | l t taught as needed for the 0 
The special teac of social es reports that these cl s work toward 
elo; citize I She says Wherever possible tivities 
engaged if here the | | } in Opportunity to us¢ his hands, t 
{ to a pl activ Lesson re short if ntly 
eated. Mu use 1 ide of fil which are related direct ‘ lessons 
s ourses ¢ lustrial rather than vocational Es phasis 18 ( good 
rh A var hop | enables t ‘ | Ip ls to hoose shop 
t t re f rest 
Th pec 1 class ¢ pram. 1s cart 1 throughout the four years of hig! school 
[here are pec | classes for al biects re juired for graduation ex pt health 
ich 1s a senior sul t. These pupils enroll in the regular health classes 
r al iderst ng with the regular class teacher 
Special pupils receive the same credits per subject as the regular students 
] 


Their training is based mainly on their social and emotional growth and 


evelopment, with as much mastery of tool subject (reading, writing, and 
rithmetic) as each individual ts « ipable of acquiring IQ rang in these 
Lasses tror SO to 80 

The mentally retarded pupils are integrated in all extracurricular activities 
ithlet tudent council, band, orchestra, a capella choir, career day, queen 


ontests, auditorium, and cafeteria. They are encouraged to take an active part 


school life 
The same grading and report cards are used for the special class students 
for others in the school. The same point system is used for their grades 


} 


lar students. thereby enabling some of them to be considered 


tor the repul 
for the school honor roll. The pupils know that they are in S| cial classes 


id 


ind that special class work is different from that in the regular classes. They 


are helped to understand their limitations 


The fact that they can be graduated from high school and take part in 
some school activities encourages retarded adolescents to do their best The 
integrated program helps the parents to accept special class placement Most 

rents feel that the school is helping their children 

students are en ouraged to secure part time jobs If the student brings a 
written statement from an employer stating the hours of work, and can 


secure a work permit, the director of reclassification will confer with the pupil, 
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her, and | irents to arrange pla el nt She also k eps touch with ti 
pupil to see how he | K¢ th iol at i d scuSsSSeES WISE se of money eart ed 
I [ \ ¢ Ine hool ipe nts to find empl ¢ but ther 
s no special set-up for tl I school currently teaches proper titudes 
Ow b t typ ft sobs to Ch It is hoped tha the future a 
S| ployment progran in be arranged 


I} N - rar IK the en lly etar led pu} l yf secondar Ss hool 
ipC has cve il I pha cs 

] Py rar Valin {? De pre ta , cf The pro rams 
are desif 1 for boys and girls from 1 to + years of age ( pproxu itely 
325 pupils) who have previously been assigned to elementary special classes 
Exploratory experiences in shop work ar provide 1, and a special « irriculum 

offered in language arts, arithmetic, and social studies. Careful attention 
is given to the devel pment of po | personal re lationship and to the 
acquiring through a variety of learning situations accept ible habits, attitudes 


At this age level, 14 to 17 primary emphasis is centered around training for 
and securing and holding of a job (500 pupils) 

In the Girls Trade School courses are offered in junior business training, 
dressmaking, power machine operation, food preparation and handling, and 
nurses’ aide work. Academic work is related to the trade training offerings 
Certain girls work part time during school hours and return to § hool for 
part of the day for further trade training 

In the Boys Trade School program, parallel trade training offerings are 
available. Shop training is offered in upholstery work, cabinet making, furni 
ture refinishing and repair, and tailoring. Each boy is encouraged to select 


at least two kinds of shop experience and to concentrate upon a single trade 


sequence during the last full year of his school training 
3. Special class programs in the regular junior high school The program 
spemarwe . , : ] rn } trair ’ elected or t 
in junior high-school special classes provides for training a selected group 


of socially and academically competent boys and girls who have demonstrated 


that they have the potentialities for further academic training (1 pupils) 
These pupils are carefully screened from the pre-vocational and trade school 
groups Though they are classified as mentally retarded, many of these boys 
and girls ire ndistinguishable fron pupils in the dull normal grouping who 


are in the junior high schools 


i. Training programs in the county vocational school The county voca 


tional and technical high schools accept a few boys and girls who have 


demonstrated that they have the potentialities for advanced vocational training 
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Such pupils are carefully screened for placement, and their progress is followed 


by the Department of Special Education 


Of these four training programs, all but the last mentioned are under the 
immediate supervision of the director of the Department of Special Education 
of the Newark City Schools 

A full-time placement counselor in the Department of Special Education 
offers guidance and placement services for mentally retarded boys and girls 
of secondary-school age. Vocational objectives are worked out for the older 
ones prior to their leaving school and, upon graduation, the counselor assists 
them in securing a job. On-the-job counseling and follow-up services are 
provided, thus rounding out a complete program of guidance, training, place 


ment, and follow-up 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


At Mission Senior High School in San Francisco, there are seven special 
class teacher-counselors who work with mentally retarded pupils. The 145 
students (CA 14-18, IQ 48-75) attend elective courses in the other programs 
of this high school 

We have a special program for students who have special needs and require 
a special education. We keep certain grade and class structures of the school 
only because we have discovered that being too radical and too conspicuous 
s the worst possible typ of segregation at the high school level,’ writes one 
of the teachers 

Eight experience areas are included in the curriculum. They are as follows 
(1) language arts and communications; (2) health and hygiene; (3) local 
government and social living; (4) home-making, cooking, and sewing; (5) 
home repair shop; (6) photostating and photography ; (7) general in school 
work experience and outside part-time experience, including job placement 
and supervision; and (8) counseling 


The ‘core’ of the adjustment program is pre-vocational and vocational 


pro; I 

training. In the first year, the students are given at least one hour a day 
of sheltered work experience in the school. As they master the more simple 
jobs, they are promoted to relatively more complex ones. By the time a 


special pupil is in his last year, he has usually develope i 


sufficient dependability 
and reliability to be placed in the outside work-experience program. This 
means half a day in school and half a day in private industry under the 
supervision of a competent, expe rienced counselor. The counselor keeps close 
contact with both the pupil and his employer. In this way, from the first 
sheltered work experience as a pupil enters high school to his part-time job 
under supervision outside the school, the adolescent develops habits and 


attitudes which enable him to become a self-sufficient member of the community 
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In general, the adjustment pupil at Mission High School spends a minimum 





of three periods a day in special classes and the balance of the day in classes 
I 
which are a part of the regular school prograr When he first enters the 
I 
school, it may be necessary to } rogran him almost con plet ly to Sp ial classes 


As he matures at il and social progress, his teacher 


counselor will place him more and more into the regular class program. A 
great deal of insight is needed. The counselor must be dept in sensing in what 
} 


areas a pupil may find success and satisfaction prereq t to continued 
learning 

Pupils are never placed gular ide lasses. Tl i rammed 
to arts and crafts cla shop, physical education, ROTC classe other 
manipulative but non-academic courses. Through counseling many students 
become identified with extracurricular and social activities. T! of co 


prove as beneficial as any social xp 
arrangement, all who complete the three years in the a stment progran 


are graduat d with the regular senior class 


SAN DIEG(¢ CALIFORNIA 


Since the program at Kearney Junior-Senior High School, San Diego 


} 


similar to the one descr I tl 


bed abov is report will concentrate on an inter 
ing utilization of community resources carried wut with tent! grade special 
class as a part of the total program. Community services were made the 
of the years work The experience was satisfying to the p nils as well 
to the agencies involved 

“Tt sure makes you feel good to know that other people need your hneip Oo 
of the class members was heard to remark 

And the way they keep thanking us for all the work we are doing for 


} 


them, too,’ added another 


These remarks were typical of the general reaction of the p ipils after the 
first experience of working is volunteers for a community welfare ipency 
Satisfaction from the first experience led to planning more such activities. Th 


early success led to making these community services the core of the year's work 


One of the outcomes seemed to be that actual participation in community 
I 

relfare work helped ont — responsible citizenship. The young 

welfare work heiped to set a patte n for responsible citizenshit 1€ young 


people became aware of the needs of others and also aware of ways in 


which some of these needs were 


better knowledge of the community in which they were living, these pupils 
were acquiring work experience whic! had vocational guidance value 

Serving as a volunteer worker was only one phase of this community 
service study. Although teacher and pupils decided to sj end a two-hour perio | 


one day a week working at each agency, they spent considerable time during 


the remainder of the week discussing the place of each agency in serving 
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the community. Source material in the form of pamphlets and magazine 
articles were, in many instances, available, although not often perused until 
there was a good deal of interest generated in other ways. The schedule 


for the year was as follows 


September and October——The class worked one day a week for seven weeks for the 
Community Chest—folding, sorting, stacking, and packing material into kits to be used 
adult volunteer solicitors of the Chest in the coming fund drive 


November They worked one day a week for four weeks for the Tuberculosis and 
Health Society of San Diego—counting, folding, and stuffing Christmas seals into envelopes, 
and preparing coin deposit card displays that were later placed in stores by adult volun 


teers 


Army 


Boys repaired toys and painted bicycles. Girls repaired dolls and made doll clothing 


December—They worked one day a week for three weeks for the Salvatior 


January—They worked one day a week for four weeks for the Junior Red Cross, 
nspecting and repacking Junior Red Cross gift boxes donated through local schools 
February—They worked one day a week for four weeks for the Museum of Man 
Four class members and a staff worker alphabetically reclassified the Museum library. Five 
pupils helped the director to reclassify and catalog several hundred pieces of pottery and 
to store objects. Five pupils and an adult volunteer cataloged and shelved over two thou 
ind basket items 
March—One day a week for three weeks was given again to the Tuberculosis and 
Health Society. This was at the Society's request, to help with the clerical work and 
iddressing envelopes 
April—One day a week for four weeks was given to the San Diego Cancer Society 
Three girls addressed envelopes, using the typewriter. The others folded letters, stuffed 
envelopes, sorted and stamped literature, and stapled printed sheets 
May—Following the above work experience, the class was introduced to the idea of 
paid work experience. The major work for this month centered around job requirements 
id how to make application for a job 
This tenth-grade class was composed of four girls and ten boys. The IQ 
range was 68 to 76. A two-period block schedule in the morning with the 
special teacher made it possible for them to travel downtown to various 
agency headquarters. To save the time required by use of public transit 
system, transportation was arrived at through several sources: PTA volunteers, 
other interested adults, or the public agency being served that month 
These volunteer jobs have been listed to give principals an idea of the 
kinds and varieties of tasks which mentally retarded adolescents can be 


expected to carry out effectively, under supervision 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Jacksonville is a semi-industrial city with an adult population of approxi 
mately 28,000. Of the total school enrollment, 900 are in Jacksonville High 
School. This high school makes provision for handling “educable mentally 
handicapped” pupils. These adolescents are enrolled in a special class, which 
operates as a more or less self-contained classroom unit. This room includes 


a complete kitchen, a complete work shop, and a study area. Instruction in 
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this program is carried out by one teacher who holds a special education 
certificate 

The prograin provides the teenager w th experiences a this vel which 
will prepare him to live and work in normal” society wh he leaves the 
school situation. Be there is no assurance that { Is will stay to b 
£ ] 1 fro high school progra t be ida pt 1 that will best suit 
the needs of retarded youth through tl xe of compulsory school attendance 


For those pupils who do remain in school longer, the teacher can then work 


any other potent alitics these pupils have iddition to those required to 
, : : 
make itisfactory social and economic adjustment in tl oO T ity 
1 at the ementary 


The program is a continuation of a program that is started at the elen 
level The organizat on oF it Is all d experiet e areas if resembles both 
the activity program and the core curriculum. Experience areas ar (a) home 


building; (b) occupational! education; (c) social relations; and (d) physical 


and mental healt) 





Each of the above in be iesignate 1 to correspond with subject matter 
divisions in a normal school situation. However, this program is so flexible 
that there are no specific time periods allotte 1 to each area; neither ts ther 


any one area completely isolated from another. On the one hand, one whol 


morning may be spent in the preparation of a meal which will be eaten at 


-, fn 


school by the class. On the other hand, should the need arise, several periods 
may be spent liscuss ng job ) } ortunities 

The teaching of academic fundamentals is a continuous process that is part 
of each experien irca For example a pupil will need to fill out an 


applic ition blank when applying for a 10b This involves written language 


; 


skills. If basic language skills are weak, those pertaining to job applications 
gua, PI 


will need to be taught at this time. In connection with holding a job, the pupil 


Il discover the 


may need to keep a time schedule. In learning this, he w 


need for functional arithmetic. Again, if basic arithmetic skills are undev loped 


the teacher will help him acquire them 


Within the area of occupational education provision is made for actual 
work experience outside of s hool. It is desirable for boys and girls to find 
their own jobs, but in some instances employment is found for them by the 
te her The | f St De sixteen years OF ag have t th-grad tanding, 
if { have d sirable sO | ittitudes and work habits before h ; pla i on 
the job. The teacher, the | pil ind employer must come to an under 
standing with respect to the adolescent's earnings and working hours. The 


employer is contacted several times’ each month with reference to the pupil s 
work. The employer rates progress by means of a check list each six weeks 
and contacts the teacher when a pupil is in need of special help that will 


enable him to do his job better 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Carter H. Technical High School has a special class for mentally 


retarded pupils. Placement is based on an individual psychometric examina 


tion (Stanford-Binet) given by a staff psychologist of the Chicago Bureau 
of Child Study. Th pupil must meet the requirements for admission as set 
Ip by the Bureau of the Mentally Handi upped, which are: CA 5 years and 
6 months : IQ, under 80 and graduation from the elementary school or 
transfer with diploma from the advanced ungraded centers of the elementary 


school. The teacher meets the state requirements for teachers of the mentally 
handicapped 

Since these pupils are given course books and credit for their work, it 
seems ex] edient to label ourses to conform to the traditional lassification 
of the mathematics, English, science, and social study. The letter “‘S’ is added 


to the name of the class to indicate “Special 


Math "'S Presentation of problems through real-life situatior ich as buying 
ties of life, budgeting, taxation, savings, and fundamental computat process 


tor those who need it 





Engiss/ § Language usage in everyday living, such a ra onversat written 
work which emphasizes letter writing and filling out various types of forms; business 
terms; traffic, safety and industrial signs; and reading 

Science "'S Interpreting the environment, such as good health through adequate 
utrition, preventior of disease, and conservation and wise us« ra es es 

Sucial Studi s Dx ping an active interest in i i 12 an 

staining the ideal of good citizenship 

Lif idjustment Education—Guidance, occupational education, and vocat al place 


As has been mentioned in connection with other programs, it is essential 


that the mentally retarded pupils be given a partial program with the “regular 
classes. These include gym and other forms of physical and/or recreational 
activity (ROTC, teams, efc.) Music, including band, orchestra, chorus, or 
choir, is required, as is art. In these areas the discrepancies between the pupils 
are slight, or of such a nature that the ‘slow’ pupils pass in the crowd 

We have been able to place these pupils in shops in competition with other 
technical students Experiences have been provided for the boys in wood 
shop, machine shop, forg: and print shop, as well as in mechanical drawing 


For the girls. there are two semesters of clothing and 


two of foods 


These pupils frequently leave school early, and their earned income ts so 
low that only by careful planning and budgeting will they be able to avoid 
economic and social frustration. All those who have left Harrison High 
School are successfully employed. We feel that much of their adjustment ts 
the direct result of our teaching correct social adjustment to their economic 
and vocational abilities 


A similar special class program is in operation at Creiger Branch, McKinley 


High School 
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Chapter 7 


TRENDS IN ESTABLISHING SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 


DOROTHY F. PASCH 


| HE foregoing chapters have point 1 out that mentally retarded adolescents 


are moving into the high schools. With fewer of them withdrawing from 
school. training of this group becomes almost imperative The administrator 
who conscientiously desires to organize a special program may encounter son 

difficulties. In general, these problems can _ be grouped uf | he following 


two major headings 


MA] iURDLI IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMEN 
l Cur Mii? 4 s il rriculur cessar Difficulties sually 
arise when requirements of a regular curriculum are merely reduced 
Personnel—Most secondary-school teachers ar® not prepared to carry 
on the progran Frequently there is a lack of adequately trained personnel 
who can devote the tim mecessary to d velop i proper progral 
3. Space—Normal enrollments of the school prohibit releasing the neces 
ee secial cl The phycical a traditional seconda 
Sary space for specia isses 1€ physical set-uy f a traditional secondary 
school does not lend itself to this special type of curriculun 
4. Finance—lIn relation to the total school budget, costs for special education 


for each pupil are high because there are fewer pupils per class 
i -_ 


GUIDELINES TO PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


In spite of these hurdles, a large number of school systems are moving 


I 


ahead There are as many types ol programs as there are s hools However, 


there seems to be agreement on certait basic facts 
1. Before embarking upon a special program, the entire school staff needs 
to be oriented to the project 


2. The success of the program will depend upon selecting teachers who 
understand the needs of retarded youngsters, who have specialized preparation, 


and who have some knowledge of the jobs these pupils will have as adults 


Dorotuy F. Pascu is a Supervisor of Special Education in the Toledo City Schools 


Toledo, Ohio 
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3. All teachers in the school must recognize that mentally retarded ado 
lescents have the same social and emotional needs as other boys and gir 
the same chronological age 

1. These pupils should be given opportunities to associate with regular 
class pupils 

5. The curriculum must be practical and geared to the pupils’ mental 
ages—not to their chronological ages 

6. Since few textbooks have been designed specifically for this type of 
student, it will be necessary for teachers to develop and improvise much of 
their teaching materials 

Some provision should be made for older pupils to carry on part-time jobs 
under school supervision 

re] When pupils leave school, some liaison should be established between 
the schools and employers to enable follow-up on pupils and to provide re 
training if necessary 


9. It must be recognized that it is seldom possible to accomplish all the 


above-mentioned at once, and that it is wiser to progress slowly and carefully 


Other comments which cannot be classified as common agreements, but 
which deserve mentioning are 

1. These pupils should be assigned to a special teacher for academic work 
and permitted to enroll in such regular classes as home economics, industrial 
arts, music, art, and physical education 

2. These pupils should be permitted to change classes during the day just 
as the regular pupils do 

3. The list of special classes should appear on the master central office 


schedule with some identifying mark indicating that they are special classes 


CAREFUL PLANNING ESSENTIAL 


[t is impossible to formulate a plan of procedure that can be used in every 
locality. It is up to each community to investigate what others are doing, 
then to study its own needs and facilities, and finally to develop a program 
which fits into the community and school structure 

If I were an administrator about to launch a secondary-school program for 
mentally retarded adolescents, I would initiate the following activities in the 
order listed 

1. Ascertain the number of pupils who would qualify for special services by 
(a) psychological tests; (b) achievement tests; (c) medical reports in so far 
as possible; and (d) teacher, principal, pupil, and parent interviews 


2. Analyze the present curriculum to see where and why it fails to serve 


these pupils 
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3. Present the problem to the entire school staff and invite some who might 
have had experience in teaching these pupils to present their thinking on the 
subject 

4. Obtain approval from the staff for further study of the problem with 
a view to establishing a tailor-made program 

5. Appoint a committee to study the curriculum and school facilities, re 
questing that it present a plan or plans to be given a trial 

6. Present the plan to the entire faculty so as to get their co-operation to 
inaugurate the program 


7. Select the special training personnel carefully 


8. Inform the community 

9. Set up an in-service training program to orient the regular staff. Schedule 
regular meetings where the special curriculum can be worked out in detail 
10. Evaluate the program periodically and make desirable changes 


The success of a special program for the mentally retarded will be contingent 


upon long-term planning and continuous co-operation of all school personnel 


and related community agencies 








| Learning by doing. These mentally handicapped boys in the Detroit Public 


Schools are training in their school work to help the neighborhood grocer 
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A wide variety of instructional aids and equipment are required to meet the 


individual needs of cerebral palsied children in the Conyer School, Visalia, California 

















Chapter 8 


ADOLESCENTS WITH ORTHOPEDIC 
HANDICAPS 


OLIVE P. BRUNER 


HERE are few high-school districts in the country which do not have one 


or more orthopedically handicapped adolescents residing in them. Some of 
these young people come to school on crutches or in wheelchairs. Some use 
only braces or canes. Others have a slight lin p or twisted arm to hint at a 
physical disability. Still others exhibit their handicap only when asked to do 
written assignments or perform other tasks which require fine motor co 
ordination 

Unfortunately and too frequently, many of the severely crippled youth are 
denied the opportunity to attend high school. Instead, they are restricted to 
home instruction which, while it may provide a minimal academic program, 
cannot offer the valuable personal contacts made possible by school attendance. 


These personal contacts are extremely important for crippled youth. It is 


lesirable for them to possess a high degree of poise, a pleasing personality, 
and a good educational background so as to be accepted To develop these 
traits, these students require a professionally trained and understanding school 
staff. The students’ outlook upon life will require redirecting. They must be 
helped to accept their limitations, to cultivate winning personalities, and to 
ucquire such skills and aptitu les as will make their service marketable and their 
companionship desirable 

Modern trends in the education of the orthopedically exceptional st ident 
emphasize a positive philosophical point of view Adolescents with crippling 


conditions have the same _ basi physic il and psychological needs. the same 


range of educational potentialities, and the same general developmental pat 
terns as all youth They are normal young peopl with a crippling pl ysical 
lisability 

Onive P. Be N I ft Spalding Scl f Cript Child ( ) 
Public Schoo ( go, | Other contribs s to this chapt wer Mary A. BLAIR 
( ” S I n, Department of Publ Instructi I zg. M ‘ 
Ne_tite Dasney, D .) Edu n, Kansas City Pub Schools, Kansas Cit 
Miss i; SELMA J. GLICk rch Consu 110 Mt. Hope Place, Bronx New York 
V AN M. | M, Director ] Measureme nd Guidas I t Public Sct 
I Mi: a: « » I I P. Charre rom ul Educa I t Public § 
Flint, Michigan; HAROLD C. SMIt | int Din yr of Education in ¢ i Sf 
Schools. Board of Education, St. Louis 1, Missouri; JANE STODDARD, Consultant in the 
Education f Physically Handicapped Children. Bureau of Special Education, California 
State Department of Educat Sacramento, California 
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Some adoles with orthopedic disabilities will require special schools 
classes, or services. Ot rs will be able to fit profitably into regular high-school 
proor « In the P her ntification 1 treatt nt hav occurred 


in the pre school or elementary-school period, all possible physi il restoration 


will sometimes have been completed before the young person react high 
school age. This will be particularly true where the community has provided 


a complete physical and educational program in the elementary schools 


Attendar in regular ondary schools will provide a laboratory in | I 
relations for both t handicapped and non-handicapped students Yet 


orthoped ally handicapped young people may present a paradox for the 


regular high-school prin ipal. On the one hand, his first reaction is likely to 


be that his school not pped to handle crippled youth su ro ramp 
elevat« Ss. or ha ut] vail I © ne otne I he A | ti tnat 
from the standpoint of the learning rocess, these y p ople Oo yt ther 
from otl idolescents in their bility te pront tror the isual high-schoo 
curricu They scatter oss the whole range of intelliger \ the great 
majority of them termed “mentally normal 

Many times high hools re t boy na gi when i they wet b] to 
make some slight adjustment for purposes of mobility, these young persons 
could enjoy the ume jucational opportunities as non-handicappe out! 


The writer knows of one small high school with neither clevators nor ramy 


where two boys in wheelchairs have been attending regular classes f 


past two years Bil i spina bifida cast ; oO po} ilar that his cla smate 
vie for the privilege of seeing that he gets from one class to another. True, 
he and h help sms head i ft bell s« le 
trafic in the corridor. By tl f tok when there is a fire drill, Bill 

his friend leave at the end of the line so as to hold up | ’ f tl 


other students. Academically he is tn his SO} homore vear and making excel 


lent progress in a regular progran The second student, Tom, is a paraplegic 


He, too, is fitting to the school with minimal adjustment problems. Both 
boys are always in much demand for social activities. In this hool. bot} 
the hand apped boy ind their non-! / pp F / | better 


human understanding 


In another small high school, a girl so badly hand upped that she must 
use a walker has beet heduled to classes on tl first floor f the Iding 
because she cannot go Ip ind down stairs. Provision has been t for | 
to bring her lunch and eat it in the hor room since the cafeteria on tl 


top floor or th ulding Wher Sally first entered school her home-t yf 


teacher ke pt her cor pany at noo In a short time other students wet oinit 
her voluntarily. It was thes« pupils who suggested that a r rd player and 
some parlor games be left in the home room so that they could enjoy th 


noon hour together. It is also significant that this is the first hool which 





















Sally 5 ever at led In the district where she formerly live d, she had been 
nable to at {1 elementary school because of the severity of her hand: ip 
\ moved to this small town, th iperintendent’s reaction was We 
nev turned student away fror our buildir yg t Betore we do it 
I ise, let s pive the girl a trial 
WI vumber of orthopedically handicapped youth may be ready and 
ib] oO at 1 regular high schools, some will contu to requir special 
cational and medical serv during the adolescent period. Certain students 
v} | f 1 spe ial services si! hildhood will not have re ponded 
| habilitative t erapies to the xtent where ad sti nt t tl reg if 
] hool in b anticipate i son seriously handica ped yo th Ww 
emain f tionally unable to meet the minimum physical requirements impose 1 
ligh-school attendance is precluded for these pupils unless special hoo 
es are provided to meet their needs. Too, the ravages of crippling 
es and fortuitous traul! if no f spectors of ag groups Des; e tl 
rogress in medical science, many of our nation’s youth are physically inca 
acitated annually. The application of the primary objective as set forth in the 
on ol the orthope licall Nar 1} ipped becomes the sole re sponsibil ty 
f the secondary schools for those who have experienced a normal cl ildhood 
have become incapacitated through accident or disea ifter they have 
hed high-school age 
For youth in need of spe ilized treatment, the special school for tl 
thopedically hand ipped ikes possible on patior al phy ical, and speech 
if special bus transportation; adjusted building faciliti special orthe 
| | p! nt il 1djusted recreatio l progt in ind lose co ope! itior 
th the medical, cli ind volunteer services of the coms t 
The primary basis for eligibility these special schools whet! re) oO 
student n eds special services so as to functic t his best I ty level 
» student should be admitted if his ph | conditi 10 ot preclude his 
ince into a regular high school H ! Id not be k pt spe il hool 
on after it determined that attendance at the high school in his own 
borho¢ 1S possit i€ 
In any given school systen there wi be relatively few y th so severely 
1 tl type of 5] | school adjustment. In the vast 
of l n tl sponsibility of the regular high schools 
pro ] il o yx es I I e young persons who do not 
1 spe ial treat Thus f th [ | has sor k ow dge o! 
ng conditions their plication for education, it will not be dithcult 
the school progr ind facilities to the needs of these young people 
tlined below are the most common orthopedic handicaps d their me ning 


r the 


EDU 


schools 
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COMMON ORTHOPEDIC CONDITIONS 


The orthopedically hand: ppe Il | \ to the follow rie 

1. The ¢ al | ed—Cerebral palsy may be fined n impairment of 
motor tunct ns resulting If I or | velo of of [ 
certa ireas oO! h bra n which gov I lar ) I} res 
of cerebral pal Vary gi ly ( ;« nt Ithough over one | I 
of the cases show sor involve f t eX ties t spec 
mechanism. In many insta t ‘ I ompanying def of visior 
hearing 1 mental development. TI ea of the brain which is d ged 
determines tl type of rebral palsy The cor only recognized type 
spasticity athetosis, rigidity, ataxia, and tremor 

There is no Spe fic treatment that will re ti Drain da ige that found 
in those with cerebral palsy However, improvement m muscular contr 
can often b bro ght ibout by } nysica ind Oo patior il ther tps 

P myel A few year igo fully sixty-f per cent f all those 

enrolled in special schools and classe A st rippled as r t of 


poliomyelitis Because of the early detection of poliomyelitis and more sciet 
tific therapeutic treatments employed in recent years, most cases are improve 


to such an extent before they reach the high-school age that they carry o 


quite well in tl regular schools 
7 + + 
Polion yelit s. or infant le paralys § a aiscas of the spina ora I} 5 
it is infrequent that mental retardation accompanies poliomyelitis. W1 
muscles are not stimulated by nerve impulses they be e paralyze If th 
I 


nerve center only is inflamed, nerve power and muscular control will return 


If the nerve cell has been destroyed by the disease, permanent paralysis occurs 
However, even where omplete mus le ontrol has been lost, n h in be 


done to alleviate the condition 


The physical therap st’s task, by muscle re-education, hydrotherapy, massage 


and other approved means, is to bring about a return of some nerve action so 
that the crippling will be lessened and detormities will be prevented. No two 


individual's needs are the same, hence in 


will require braces to prevent contractures ind to make walking possible 
5 Py ressive Muscular Dystr pP) Muscular dystrophy is characterized 


by the gradual degeneration and wasting away Ol the voluntary muscular 


tissues. It is progressive and the causes are unknown. The prognosis is 


usually very unfavorable. In time the student becomes so helpless and unwieldy 
that it is necessary to excuse him from school attendance. This is a disease that 


is more common to males and its inherited through the mother. Usually, until 
the age of four or five, the child develops normally and then the degenerative 
process becomes evident. First, the child falls easily, later he begins to drag 


one foot after another, and eventually he needs a wheelchair. This condition 
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irlier stages s often confused with « rebral palsy Ther re « 
tne lise se see s to be irr sted 
i. ¢ nital D Absence of leg or hand, webbed s, club f 
nital nij / I tio if ! | i fl ( < tal 
s. Surgery, the fitting of appliances, and some physical therapy 
t the only therapeutic measures possible 
i ( / Zz ( rd There if some 'f vi ils 
i t valvular hiciencies sO prono r t t walk i fro if h 
hool in their neighborhoods is impossibl Climbing of st { y ext 
nary phys ail exe tior brings about cor p t collapse R st period 1 i 
, ted school program are ee 
l / This is a disea n which the heads of bones become 
ffected and d The bone softens and becomes completely destroyed before 
w bone can fort The therapeutic measure indicated is the removal of all 
weight from the leg until X-rays show healing to be omplete. The prognosis 
s favorabl 
B Tn M4 In the early stages, this is an infectious disease caused 
by tubercle ba attack any part of the body including tl 
one Due to ( ind pasteurization of Ik. this dt e€ is 
be ng | 
8. Osteomy is the inflammation of the bone marrow, 
sed by a pus-forming organism The use of antibiotics is indicated, with 
mobilization The child should be under the observation and care of 
| specialists 
Spina Bifida—Spina bifida is a paralysis of the lower part of the body, 
the lumbar region downward. The condition is congenital and results 
rom failure of bones in the lumbar region of the spinal cord to fus Nerv 
ny ilses and sensations below this point ar cut on Prognosis is not too 
favorable. Some patients are confined to wheelchairs and must b xcluded 


when they become too heavy and/or unwieldy to be handled in school 


SCHOO! ADJUSTMENT 


The general objectives of curriculun plat ning for th orthopedic illy hand: 
capped are the same as those for physically normal students. Basix goals are 
the develo; ment of individual capacities, of civic responsibility of effective 
human relationships, and of economic efficiency 

The attainment of these goals may, or may not, require special attentiot 


from the high-school teaching staff. St idents who are less severely handicapped, 


who are well adjusted socially and emotionally and who are not neurologicall) 


i 


impaired will frequently be able to progress { ivorably with the non-handicapped 
members of the school. They will be able to carry a full course of study 


and participate in many of the recreational activities. The greatest responsi- 
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bility of the school will be the develo; of ful eptar of the ha 
cappe 1 student by his schoolmates ar 1 the tea hing tall 

Regular high-school teachers ar kely to find it more difficult to teach 
effectively the students whose ortl {i y of ; ompanied 
neurok 1 if pairmetr Include [ his gre | e th erebral pal | 
Some of these students will have perceptual difhculties and/or mental retarda 
tion; others may be tense and/or highly distractible. These youth present 
challenge to tl teaching protessi | Co tativ services frof perso v¥Nno 
have had specialized training 1n working with these students and reference to 
such professional literature as that by Strauss a Lehtinen! will enable 
teachers to serve better this proup of students 

High-school teachers ar likely to fir t tl ial no | P yt 
lems which accon pany the phys al disability preset the major crippling co 
dition. The adolescent period may be a traumati ne for al th: for tl 
orthope lically hand: apped t is an even mor rucial period n their growing 
up. It is at this time that they are likely to develop attitudes towards tl 
selves and others which will pers st throughout the live 

Teachers who are concerned with the mental health of the crippled recog 


that a phys al handicap which ts visible to others ts especially detrimental 


to the adolescent youth. It it this time that he becomes conscious of hin 


s< If as a prowing and develo; ing organism Physi lly har di app 


should be given many compensatory activities which are socially acceptabl 


Such compensatory activities should not necessarily mean the exclusion of an) 


regular activity which can be done successfully. Sometimes the services < 
psy hologist. a psychiatrist, or a social worker are very useful in helping to 
steer the student through this very crucial period of mental and emotional 


growth 


As phys ally handicapped boys and girls approacl puberty and become 


adol scents, interpersonal relationships with their peers becom« increasingly | 
i I 


important. They face the same life tasks and needs as other adolescet 


They must try to become self-directing persons, no longer depende: 


pare ntal and other adult care They must become increasingly capable of 
making choices and decisions for themselves nd in shouldering respon bil 
ties. These life tasks sometime present exceedingly difficult problems for 


physically normal adolescent boys and girls; they present even more perplexing 





problems for handicapped youth 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Essential to an intelligent and consistent rehabilitation education program 


are cumulative records. Because the education of some orthopedically hand: 


Paychopathology and Education of the Brain-injured 


Alfred A. Strauss and Laura Lehtiner 
Child New York: Grune and Stratton, 194 
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pped must be so highly individualized, everything pertaining to the etiology 


of the condition, a carefully prepared account of what has been done and is 


being done for the student should be available to all who are concerned 


} 


th his These records should begin at birth and should include family 


is. mental and achievement 


n | 


istory, physical history, social and medical recor 


ts, reports from clinics and physicians and a description of braces or other 
lic appliances when these have been provided. Reports from social 
ncies that have worked on the case should be tin ded as well as a con plete 
hool progres report If these records are to be of any val they must 
[ ke p to date 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
The aims and objectives of vocational guidar for the orthopedically 
{ are the same as they are for any other youth: namely, to help 
sel the job or profession which will give him persor il satisfaction 
well as enable him to utilize his abilities 1 talents to the fullest extent 
I} g) hool adolescent's choice of a vocation is frequently based upon 


factors as its prestige valuc the desire to emulate some person who has 
become successful and whom |} idolizes, the wish for fame and re ognition 


with little if any consideration of the mental or physical demands which the 


t alls for. the personality traits necessary for success, the amount of training 


I 
required, or the job market and other reality issues 
The exceptional youth in the secondary school may exhibit a greater tendency 
to be unrealistic in his choice of a vocation than the non handicapped His 


otal life exper ences may have been restrict i because of his physical lisabili 
may further limit him from 


h would help in the growing process In addition 


ties If his parents are Over-protective this 


ining experience wl to 
his relative immaturity, the exceptional student's choice of a job objective 


is further complicated by his physical, mental r emotional disabilities plus 


employer resistance to hiring har licapped persons in some fields. Thus, voca 


tional guidance and counseling are needed to help him select a realistic job 


} } 


In order to give the greatest assistant possible to the student, the teacher 


or guidance counselor needs two kinds of information: information about 


students and information about o cupations 


Information About Student 

The more complete the case study of the student desiring vo ational counsel 
ing. the better able the teacher or guidance worker will be to assist him 

|. Tests and measurements provide an objective means of gaining insight 


into the student's range of vocational possibilities, his personality aptitudes, 


social adjustment, and academic attainments. In work with the exceptional 
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pupil, it is not always possible to use all of these objective measurements. I: é 
cases of cerebral palsy, for example, where speech and motor co-ordinatios 
may be in paired, tests do not always provid valid dat In thes 


greater emphasis must be placed on observat ons interviews, and the 


performance of the student im a variety of trial 











A medical appraisal o h indi | rat to d e tl 

extent of the disability and the progr f the ‘ 

3. Some knowledge of the family’s income level and their will 
provide financial assistance is desirable if the student oul ve I i 
vocational goal which tnvolves extensive scho¢ li y” ofr long period of ippr 
ticeship. Interviews with parents provid valuable ita about 
ind willingness to finance litional « t ind t fo I 
t if asf itor nd I t¢ his i often ti! bil ( v 
themselves for their handicapped son or daught 

i. Formal and informal discussions with the student will provide tl 
of informatior The teacher who spends a great deal of time with t st 
is in a particularly strateg position to gait sight into 

I 

persor ality From her observatior 5 will often b ibie to 
questio $ as How well loes he get tlor wit! lult ind with his peers 
Does he work best by himself or witl Does he stick to a cl unt 
t is completed or does he start many chores, rarely completing any? How we 
does he function under pressure? Can he accept crit m and directing D> : 
he require a good deal of reassurance before h ompletes an as 
Does he seek sympathy or expect special favors because of | lisability 
These are some of the many questions which tl teacher will b le te 
nswer from her day-by-day experience with the pupil which w ll be v 
to the guidance counselor Similarly, the doctor; school nur 1 oth 
medical specialists and psy hologists will be able to furnish data regard 
the student's reactions to his disability ! willingness to 0-oper te 
treatment plan, and his ability to accept his phys il limitations 

5. Formal interviews provide 1 means of getting specific data ofte unob 
tainable in any other way. The amount of relevant data obtained fron 
interview will de pend upon such factors as tl skill of the int 
the rapport established with the student. A face-to-face discussion gives thi 
counselor an opportunity to learn first-hand a student's aims and ambitions 
He may become acquainte 1 with the student attitude toward his fa 
community, and society in general, as well as his attitu le toward himself 
his work, and his future goals. The preset or absence of emotional stability 


I 


or emotional maladjustment may be rev aled 


6. Preparation of a personal inventory is another method of helping 


student with his occupational choice. The first step in the preparatior 
| I I 


this personal inventory occurs when the student enters high school. At this 
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time, he begins cataloging his tastes, preferences, abilities, aptitudes, and 


weaknesses—rather than the usual vague “thinking about’ his good points 
This written summary, which is kept currently con plete, is consulted from 
time to time and is studied in terms of various job ideas that come to mind 
Later, he prepares a personal data sheet which is to be presented to each 


prospective employer as he makes application for employment 


Injormation About Occupation 

Knowing the student's abiuties, aptitudes, interest, and personality patterns 
is only one important aspect of the guidance counselor's work. It is equally 
important for the counselor to have information about job requirements, job 
opportunities available in the community, and employment trends in various 
fields. “Occupational informaticn is, of course, the principal tool in exploring 
with an individual, the jobs, occupation, families of occupations, industries 
ind relative opportunities that may be ahead—if he makes certain vocational 
choices "2 

The guidance counselor, especnily if he is working with the severely 
disabled youth, must be aware of tle specified demands of a variety of occu 
pations. Job analyses and descriptions are becoming more prevalent today, 
which will make it possible for the ounselor to know not only the working 
conditions and the duties involved in a job, but also the physical, mental 
and emotional qualifications of the worker 

After the guidance counselor studizs all the data available and the job 
opportunities existing in the communty, he is then able to plan with the 
student a job objective that is realistic with a goal that is attainable. For some 
of the severely disabled, the plan may call for work in a sheltered workshop 
situation or for home activities. For those with milder disabilities, the obje 
tive may necessitate planning for further education or training. For still 
others the im-nediate goal is preparation for a job. Whatever the plan may 
be, it is essential that it be made eirly enough in the student's schooling to 
give him time to acquire the skills vhich can be utilized in a particular iob 
or profession 

SCHOOL HOUSING 

Special school buildings, especially planned for the orthopedically handi 
capped at the secondary-school level, are practical only in the larger centers 
of population where there is a sufficient number of students who require 
special educational services to justify the erection of such units. Unless the 
number of students who are admitted to the high-school unit is sufficiently 
large to make possible an enriched academic curriculum and a variety of 
terminal courses for those who will not g> on to college, an independent 


high-school unit is not feasible 


( I Shartle, Occupational Information Its Devéopment and Application New York 
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If there are sufficient students, the separate high school has a number of 





advantages: The building is usually one story or, if more than one story, 
equipped with elevators. It is also equipped with ramps, from one floor to 
the other, used as a safety measure in case of fire or when the elevators are 
temporarily out of commission 

Platforms are available against which busses may back, thus facilitating 
the loading and unloading of the pupils, especially those more severely 
handicapped. Corridors are wide and doors to cléssrooms and toilets are wider 
than those found in other schools, to permit the easy passage of wheelchairs 
The corridors have hand railings to which pupils on crutches and those who 
walk with a stumbling gait may cling to steady themselves. Lunchrooms, 
laboratories, and work-rooms are built so tha: those in wheelchairs have no 
difficulty 

Physical rehabilitation facilities are availabe in the building itself, making 
trips to treatment centers unnecessary. The student's time is thus saved for 
other school work and his energy conserved. These facilities are adapted to 
the student's needs, and usually include aydro-therapy tanks or pools, sun 
ray lamps, and physiotherapy booths and tables. An especially equipped 
gymnasium should be available which makes possible games and exercises 
designed for physical correction as wel as for health building. The ind 
pendent school, too, makes possible an especially trained school staff. Work 
shops on pottery, ceramics, leather wort, art crafts, commercial art, cooking, 
sewing, and business training are possble for those who, after graduation, 
will enter industry. An auditorium, a library, and social rooms, especially 
designed are also usual equipment 


When a special educational program for the physically handicapped is 
centralized in an ordinary high-school building, there are two important ques 
tions which must be considered in the choice of the building to house this 
program: (1) If an existing building must be utilized, what, if any, adapta 
tions are necessary? (2) If a new highschool building is being built, what 
provisions should be made for the howing of the educational program for 
physically handicapped pupils? 

Since many of the existing high-scheol buildings have more than one story 
and occasionally as many as four, seme method must be devised for many 
of the physically handicapped studen‘s to permit attendance at classes whether 
they be held on the first floor or on ‘he fourth. Certain Michigan communities 
have solved this problem in the folbwing way 

1. Provide a special home roan on the first floor which is as close as 
possible to the library, cafeteria, health center, auditorium, gymnasium, efé 
This home room is staffed by a ceacher-counselor who understands the prob- 


lems of students, especially those who are physically handicapped. It is located 


adjacent to toilet facilities. Often the doors to the toilet stalls are replaced 
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with shower curtains to permit students in wheelchairs to make use of the 
facilities. Such additions as pushup bars are installed as need to assist the 
students who are crippled in getting in and out of their wheelchairs. In some 
instances students are supplied with adjustable wheelchairs so that fewer 
building adaptations are necessary 

». When there is no passenger elevator in the high-school building with 
two stories or more, freight elevators are sometimes approved by the safety 
inspectors, provided that a custodian is employed as the operator. Even 
with this plan, the location of the special home room on the first floor is 
desirable 

3. In some schools small passenger elevators are installed, the keys of which 
are given to students who ride in them 

Oftentimes extra rest and medical treatment are indicated for physically 
handicapped pupils. In such cases, the health room is used as a rest room and 
simple physical therapy exercises are given there by a traveling physical 
therapist who is a shared employee of the local hospital and the school or 
from the local special education school. Additional storage space near the 
home room is especially desirable for storing equipment such as large-type 
typewriters, relaxation chairs, efc. If a new high-school building is to be 
built, careful consideration should be given to the physical requirements for 


physically handicapped pupils.* 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


As more and more adolescents with crippling conditions enter the nation’s 
high schools, the need for all teachers to have an orientation to special educa- 
tion becomes more apparent. They need an understanding of the common 
crippling conditions and their educational and social implications, as well as 
a background in individual differences and human growth and development 
As more high-school teachers acquire this background, greater equality of 
educational opportunity at the secondary-school level will be provided youth 
with orthopedic conditions 

Where special schools and classes are provided, it is feasible to provide 
teachers with special professional qualifications and preparations. As with the 
regular high-school teacher, these special education teachers need a thorough 
understanding of normal human growth and development 

Since the main deviation of the crippled student from the so-called normal 
is physical, the teacher must have not only the understanding of normal growth 
and development desirable in all adolescents, but a clear and detailed under 
standing of physical deviations and the impact that any one of these devia- 


tions may have upon the student's behavior and learning ability. Under- 


* Romaine P. Mackie, School Housing for Physically Handicapped Children. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, Bulletin 1951, No. 17, Office of Education 
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standing is not enough; he must be able to do something about it. He must 
act as the agent for the student, while training him to be his own agent an 
to find his place us a contributing member of society 

For con plete rehabilitation, the student must be guided in the acceptance 
of the long-rangi planning of the rehabilitation team of which he ts 
center and on which he and his teacher serve, and about which his teacher is 
usually his interpreter. The teacher's understanding, as interpreter, must be 
exceedingly broad and must not be confused with sentiment. Understanding 
comes only through knowledge 
} 


The teacher must know what the physical diagnosis iS af what it means 


and how to read and interpret medical reports. He must have a wide knowledg« 
of work in related fields and understand the goals which physicians and 
therapists have set up A knowledge of the function and correct use of braces 
and equipment is all important. As an interpreter, he must be able to supy 


ment and interpret the formal presentation of any recom nend 


ation for the 
care of the student by other professional workers 


So that he may act intelligently as the youth's agent on the rehabilitation 


team, he must be able to administer group psychological tests and interpret 
the student's abilities, interests, and desires to other He should be able to 
recognize a multiple handicap and should be aware of the significant in lices of 


change in physi al, mental, and emotional functioning. He must interpret 
these to others so that the young person may receive proper care at the proper 
time, be able to evaluate his growth and recognize variatior ind k 


to do about emotional problems if they arise in his home 


The teacher's position in the community is a strategic or He should be 
familiar with community agencies, both public and private, and should also 


be responsible for a fair share of counseling ‘in setting up the philosophy 


and goals of these agencies in so far as they relate to the crippled adolescent 
| 


To do th 1S h must be able to work witl CT pS or individuals ind rm st have 
a basic knowledge of human relationships and _ social psychology lerstand 
tl effects of our social structure pon parent and childrer ind have a 
knowledge of the influence of parental attitudes and social environment upon 


the personality development of the student 


In working with the student, the teacher must assist the pupil in setting 


up realist goals for himself and set up a training progran toward these 
goals. The handicapped person's mental and physical ability must be coupled 
with job analysis, community need, and acceptance. The curriculum must b 


flexible and designed to meet his ability. It must be geared to further his 
development toward normalcy. The teacher should work with other groups 
I frou 


and develop a program that leads the non handicapped to accept the hand: 


capped person 
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1 of person should the teacher be? He needs to be vigorous and 
, ntimistic if he is to meet the calls for brace adjustments, wheelchair arrange 
nd other daily tasks which make up the routine of teaching the 
ppled. He should have an attractive appearas be sincet n purpose 
idiate joy and optimisn He should have a high degree of professional 
grity, together with emotional stability He should be resourceful and 
; ptable and certainly able to accept interruptions in his program. He must 
able to work o-operatively with ill other school personnel nd with 
ployers 
These students need both men and women teachers who respect mankind, 
» live with a feeling of personal worth, and who arc ible and professionally 
ompetent to teach the positive learning habits to their students. Both sexes 
j lesirable to the orthopedically handicapped in developing wholesom« 
rsonalities, thus enabling them to live with dignity and a feeling of per 
al worth 
Chapter 9 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—DESCRIPTIONS OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN ACTION 
OLIVE P. BRUNER 
I, FAKES a good many different pians and types of school organizations 
’ meet the varying needs of all crippled adolescents. In the United States, 
ese young people are receiving public education through the following 
in regular day school classes, in hospitals ind sanator onva 
ent homes, in sper il classes in regular high schools, in speci hools for 
the orthopedically handicapped, through home instruction, and, in a limited 
Ouive P. BruNeR is Principal of the Spalding School for ¢ 1 Children, Chicago 
‘ Public Schools, Chicago, Mlinois. Other contributors to this chapter were: Euinor D 
I GHERTY, Principal, Widney Hall School, Los Angeles 7, California; ErHet JACKSON 
EVANS, Principal, Widener Me rial Public School, Pt elphia, Pet ia; HAROLD 
SMITH, Asststant Director, Education for Special Schools, Board of Ed t St. Louis 


Missouri; Evsie LINDGREN, Teacher, R. J. De La School, Kansas City, Missouri; 
NE CHAMNI Peoria High School, Peoria, | Naomi M. H ABA, Dire 


r Orthopedic Department, J. Sterling Morton High Sct , ( f Illinois; GRACE 

WOOLFENDEN, Supervising Principal, Detroit Schools for Crippled Child Detroit 
gan; Mary B. ZuDICK, ¢ rd tor of St i Educa n, Dearborn Pub S 

irborn, Michigan JANE Etuiott, Counselor f Spectal Education Lincoln School 


lale 20, Michigan; Vivian M. INGRAM, Tests, Measurements and Guidance, Flint 

Schools, Flint, Michigan; Grace MILLEDGE, Counselor of Physically Handicapped 

udents, Central High School, Flint, Michiga and Cieo E. Popp, Chairman of Special 
ducation, Flint Public Schools, Flint, Michigar 
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number of cases, in residential schools. Still others are being served by special 


high schools for all types of handicapped youth 


f 


Frequently, in the school life of a given student, he will enroll in mor 


than one of these settings. For exan ple at the onset of a cripplis ry condition, 


he may receive instruction in a hospital. Later, he may be transferred to a 
convalescent home. Still later he may receive home instruction while getting 


ready to return to school. When this time comes, it ts conceivable that he 


will first attend a special class in school. Finally, as phys al restoration be 
comes more complete, he may return to the regular high-school program 

Such a wide range of services is available in only a few of the larger cities 
of the United States. Instead, the majority of crippled pupils continue to b 
served by regular public high schools. For those handicapped students who are 


; } 


physically able to attend the regular high school, this type of school organi 
zation is desirable. Nevertheless, there are others who need some form of 


special service in the adolescent period such as physical and o upational 
therapy Spe ech correction, special transportation, or guidance and counseling 


For some of these, adequate services are provided within or outside certain of 


the regular high schools. Unfortunately there are a large number of others 
equally in need of special services for whom nothing is being don Many 


who are attending public high schools have potentially serious disabilities which 
have not even been identified. Still others guffer from conditions which 
have been discovered but for whom no plan for adjustment or special care 
and treatment has been made. 

Below are descriptions of programs in a few communities which have 
special school services for orthopedically handicapped youth. There has 
been no attempt to make an extended canvass of what is being offered, but 
the ‘ollowing samplings are indicative of the provisions that exist for the 


education of the orthopedically handicappe 1 in some high schools of the nation 


SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Spalding High School, Chicago, Illin 

For half a century, Chicago has had public education for its crippled 
children, but it was not until 1942 that a special school building was erected 
to house crippled students at the secondary-school level. This building is 
adjacent to and part of the Spalding School for Crippled Children. The 
high-school unit is an all-city school, fully equipped, adequately staffed, and 
fully accredited 

Into this building are gathered all the orthopedically handicapped and 


cardiac students of Chicago who are eligible for high-school work. The 


specially trained and experienced faculty is increased by personnel to meet 


the needs of the physically handicapped students. All equipment is carefully 
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cnosen urricuiums af set up which are adaptec 0 rir neeags ana apduilices 
I ( | p whicl lapted to th i 1 abitit 
The crippled student can be graduated with a diploma representing comple 


tion of four years’ work from a high school of his own—Spalding High School 


Since all the handicapped students attending this high school neither need 


nor want the same curriculum, various courses are offered and an opportunity 


is provided for those who are mentally capable and physically able to attend 


college to enroll in a college preparatory course entitling them to enter any 


recognized college or university. This course includes four years of English 


four of science, three and a half of mathematics, three of history, and two 
of language plus electives in the commercial, music, art, and shop fields 


For those students interested in commercial training, courses are offered in 
typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and office practice 

Vocational training, as such, is not stressed, but courses offered in wood 
shop, metal shop, printing, mechanical drawing, and home economics often 
lead to job placement. Boys and girls who have had this training are sought 


ar fields 


rt 


by employers who then further train them in their particu 

Art and music are available as a necessary part of the high-school course 
of study and also as a background for vocational training. Many of the 
students compete in city, state, and national art competitions and capture 
coveted prizes. The courses include illustrative art in several media—design, 
textile work, enameled and etched jewelery, clay modeling, block printing, 
lettering, weaving, and plastic work. Some of the art and music work is 
done with a definite therapeutic end in mind. The teachers attempt to make 
it possible for each student to utilize his abilities to the fullest possible extent 
so that his recreational life will be enriched thereby. Speech training by a 
trained speech therapist is given to students needing this service. Since 1948 


Spalding School has had on its staff both hospital and home-bound tegchers 


For the crippled youth of high-school age who is physically and socially 
too mature for elementary school and yet not mentally capable of absorbing 
a regular high-school course, Spalding School has set up a special program 
for what is known as the “Experimental Group.” These pupils read on a 
lower reading level and cannot possibly prepare for college, yet they make 
good citizens with special guidance during their high-school years. The course 
consists largely of modified spelling, composition, arithmetic, history, science, 
citizenship, safety, and simple hygiene Art, music, shop, and physical 
education are taken in the regular high-school classes. As far as possible 


students in this group participate in all school recreational activities 


Health education is taken seriously in Spalding High School. It covers 
the student's physical therapy treatment as recommended by the doctors, a 
complete physical checkup at least once a year by the doctor or orthopedic 


surgeon, regular dental care, the formation of sound health habits, and pro 








| 
| 
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vision tor a balanced school luncheon. In specific cases, sj al diets are 
provided under doctor's orders. The health and recreational program is 
under two members of the staff, a man and a woman, both of whom are 
trained in the fields of physical therapy and physical education. In addition, 
four ibers of the physical therapy staff assist in the recreational program 

Scholastic achievements are high at Spalding. It has an active chapter 


ot the National Honor Society. Many of the former members have competed 


su cessfully tor scholars! DS 


The io 


} 


cf the school newspaper is published by the high-school 
idents working under the guidance of on f the teachers of English The 


art. lithograph work, and format are all planned and carried out by the 


staff with the help of the faculty sponsor 


ror 


At the Award Assembly held on a semester, school letters are given 


points earned in Boys’ Athletic Association and Girls’ Athletic Association 


activities. Service letters are also awarded; even pupils on crutches and in 

wheelchairs may earn points for assisting in tl brary, helping in the book 
| 

room, working on the Torchlight, chorus, student council, as office assistants 


for art awards, and for keeping records and scores for the athletic events 


What of the building which houses this educational program It is a two 
story building pr wided with elevators and ramps as well as stairs. It has 
wide corridors and classrooms that are equipped with special types of seats 
and other furnishings to serve the needs of those who are physically handi 


capped A_ well-stocked tibrary social room laboratories, and modern shops 


are part of the equipment 


The high school shares some of the facilities of the Spalding elementary 
school such as pupil and teacher lunchrooms, the treatment center, warm-water 
swimming pool, assembly hall, bus loading platform, the rest rooms and 


recreational rooms 


Special attendants care for the phys il needs of students requiring persor al 
assistance. An attendant rides on each bus to assist the driver tr keeping order 
and helping pupils on and off safely 

The teachers at Spalding are certified by the Chicago Board of Education 
and have the same qualifications for their subjects as those of other high 
schools. In addition, they must have special training in the education of 
exceptional children 

Some students from outside the city of Chicago are enrolled at Spalding 
High School on a tuition basis. The boards of education of the school districts 
in which the students live furnish transportation (usually taxi) and pay to 


the Chicago Board of Education, for tuition, an amount equal to the per (a pita 


cost of the secondary-school program of the city 
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Widney H Sc/ l Angeles, ¢ ’ 
In 1938, the Los Angeles Board of Education erected a special, centrally 
located building to be sed S$ a four at high school for the of ortho 
lically handicapped st dents. This school is a long, low, one-story building 
with all rooms opening on a w let ce facing a large garden at the front. At 
he rear, the rooms open to a load £ pl tr IK the school buses 
In addition to the teachers, the staff includes ounselor, a matron to assist 
ol ! severely hand upped students, and, 


in the ds of som 


on a part-time basis, two school physicians (orthopedic and 
No physical tl erapy 


phy SiC al nee 


or other 


nurse, and a speech therapist 


dical), i school 


m 
rit 


treatment is given 
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at Widney, but the facilities of a neighboring orthopedic hospital are availabl 
for doctors ippointments, physical therapy occupatior al therapy or other 
treatment as indicated Access to the facilities of the various school clinics 
is also available to students, and the school works closely with private physicians 
other clinics, and community agen 

Approximately 130 students were enrolled at Widney School during the 
school year 1953-54. Eligibility for admission to or withdrawal from Widne 
School is determined by a committe composed of medical, psychologcial, and 
school personnel As soon as their physical abilities permit, students ar 
transferred to the regular city high schools, although some obvious]; 


special educational provisions throughout their school life 


The school offers a college preparatory course and a general course, both 


leading to a high-school diploma. The curriculum ts necessarily more flexib! 
than that of the regular high schools; it is adapted to the phys limitations 


aday 
of the pupils and involves much individualized instruction 
Opportunity is offered for participation in a variety of handicrafts. Most 
students receive a rest period daily, and a recreation and games instructor 
directs activities suitable to th phy sical abilities of all puj ls. A warm lunel 
provided at nominal cost 
The Board of Education provides a supervisor of vocational rehabilitation 
who works with students in the school and. makes preliminary arrangements 
with the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation for additional training 
for placement. A sheltered workshop at the Crippled Children’s Society 


offers limited job opportunities for those young people so seriously hand: 


cap} ed as to be ineligible for state vocational training 

In 19° a second school for the « rip} led wa openc 1 as a branch of Wid: ey 
to care for pupils of high-school age who live in the San Fernando Valley 
area. The program for this school is essentially the same as the or just 


described 


Elias Michael School, St. Louis, Missouri 
operated as a part of the Elias Michael School for 


This high school is 
the Orthopedically Handicapped for both elementary- and secondary-school 


supils. The high-school department is fully accredited. Students who need 
puf i I 


1 


to attend on a temporary basis also receive full credit for courses taken The 
program includes a series of extracurricular activities which are common to 
the regular high schools of the city—a student newspaper, a yearbook. competi 


tive games that can be adapted to the handicapped, and social activities 
A SPECIAL SCHOOL CO-OPERATING WITH A REGULAR HIGH SCHOOI 


R. |. De Lano School, Kansas City, Missour 


Several schools for crippled pupils in various parts of the country have 


developed a co-operative program with a neighboring high school to serve 
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the needs of the orthopedically handicapped pupils who are unable to attend 
regular high school. Most of the co-operative programs are somewhat similar 
to the one described below: The R. J. De Lano School, Kansas City, is a 
school for cripy led youth with its own building and faculty. However, when 
this building was first established, it was intended to serve elementary children 
No provisions were made for a secondary-school program. When the demand 
came for secondary education for pupils too severely handicapped to attend a 
regular high school, two nearby secondary schools, Central Junior High School 
and the Central Senior High School, helped to meet the challenge 

A co-operative program has been worked out whereby some teachers from 
the Central Junior High School are given class assignments at the De Lano 
School. A full-time high-school teacher and a part-time shop teacher who 
meet the requirements necessary for a diversified type of program take over 
the academic and shop programs of the high-school pupils 

Central High School is the authorized accrediting agency for De Lano, whose 
graduates are granted Central High School diplomas. Regular scheduling and 
other items—such as the city-wide testing program—are followed in so far 
as is feasible; but allowance is made for degree of handicaps. Conditions 


cannot always be identical 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED IN 
REGULAR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Peoria High School, Peoria, lilinois 

Physically handicapped adolescents in Peoria are assigned to a special room 
in one of the Peoria public high schools. Every effort is made to help them 
feel they are a part of the regular high-school program, rather than an isolated 
group. Their programs are arranged to allow for participation with other 
pupils wherever possible. Within the special room are offered basic and 
required subjects, such as mathematics, English, social sciences, general 
science, a foreign language, and some business courses. Some emphasis on 
vocational business courses seems justified because many of the graduates of 
the orthopedic room may find employment in offices upon graduation. In 
addition, arrangements are made for each handicapped student to have at 
least one class outside the orthopedic room. Special students may go out for 
such classes as art, clothing, and shop and enjoy the maximum benefits of such 
a course within their respective physical limitations. Volunteer students from 
regular rooms assume responsibility for helping severely handicapped students 
get to and from classes. This arrangement permits special students to mingle 
with regular students and to evaluate their abilities and accomplishments in 
school in relation to the work of other boys and girls of comparable age 

Much of the success of “outside” class experience depends upon the ortho- 


pedic teacher. He has the responsibility of helping students select sources 
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the orthopedic de partment Although the hand ipped stu lents have a special 
home room, they are enrolled in the classes of the regular high-school teachers 
This is possible since there is a school elevator and men attendant to take 
them to and from classes. Special desks are placed in classrooms if net led 
Arrangements are made for tests outside of class under supervision when 


seems advisable or if such things as additional time or an electric t 





are needed 


Courses are selected from those offered to the regular students. The hor 


room guidance teacher helps thes special i to select th rses which 
meet their particular needs, interests, and ibilities Vocational training 1s 
stressed. Luncheons are served in the home room. Students are taken to and 
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from school in a school bus Upon graduation, these students are referred to 


the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the state of Illinois, which de 


termines the future training of each student 
TEACHER-COUNSELOR SERVICES FOR THE ORTHOPEDICALI 
HANDICAPPFD IN EGUI HIGH HOO! 

Orthop lically hand ipped st idents ar red for in some cities in regular 
high schools, with the aid of a teacher-counselor who assists in proper pre 
gramming. The teacher-counselor should b cially tr 1 in the field o 
the orth pedis illy hand: upped and in counseling: otherwis the progr 
will fall far short of the goals that are set for these pupils Some Michigar 
wen schools lave worke« out the OLLOW pgp type o SserTVICce 
higk hools | 1 foll f f 
Central High School, Flint, Michigar 

Physically handicapped students at the secondary level in Flint are enrolled 

I 
in regular senior high schools. The handicapped students at Central Higl 
School are given the help of a teacher-counselor to facilitate adjustment and t 
bridge the gap between special classes at the elementary level and regular 
I t 


classes in the high school 
All students referred to this service must be examined by a qualified physi 
cian. It is desirable that this physician be a spectalist in the area of the pupil 


handicap (7.¢ orthopedist, cardiologist). Teacher-counselor responsibiliti 





include (1) contact with pupils before they enter the high schools. At this 
time pupils are provided with information concerning the physical set-up of 
the building, school rooms, and regulations of the building, use of the library 
and information concerning extracurricular activities and clubs. (2) Confer 
ences with parents. In order to have a well-rounded program for thes 
students, it 1s essential to gain the support and inderstanding of parents 


(3) Conferences with classroom teachers. These will center around special 
problems concerning the physical conditions of the students and any home 
problems or other circumstances that would make special treatment tf essary 
Subsequent conferences will also touch on special adjustments needed in tl 
instructional program itself (4) Contact with community agencies whicl 
may be working with a handicapped pupil and his family The teach 





counselor has full responsibility for preparing materials for this exchange of 
information and for setting up cas contferen Ss A substantial nus ber ot 
these handicapped adolescents go beyond high school for further tratr 
and, therefore, must have had a satisfactory exper i 
Lincoln Sci l, Ferna le Michigan 

When it became evident that further services were necessary for or 


pedically handicapped adolescents who had had special services at the ele 


mentary level, Ferndale established a teacher-counseling serivce for ortho 
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pedically handicapped high-school students enrolled at Lincoln High School 
Students who show evidence of physical handicaps severe enough to require 
special attention are referred to the high-school counselor of special education 

The student is enrolled as a regular high-school student, being assigned to 
a unit room (where class activities and general school business are carried on 


ach day), and to such classes as seem suitable to his needs. He attends 


usses with the regular students and completes the same assigned work. His 


lucation 


study periods (one or two each day) are spent with the special ¢ 
ounselor. At that time such assistance as is indicated by his problem is given 

The classroom teacher is sent a report of the student's problems prior to 
enrollment. Several conferences with the individual teachers are arranged 
throughout the semester. The special education counselor administers all 
standardized tests to the handicapped students and makes an evaluation of 
the results in the light of the pupil's handicap 

Handicapped students are accepted on a tuition basis from adjoining com 
munities where there are no special services at the secondary-school level 
Students are referred by local special education elementary teachers, by schools 
for the physically handicapped in surrounding communities, by the health 


departments and local medical groups, as well as by teachers, counselors, and 


| arents 


Chapter 10 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—SERVICES OTHER 
THAN HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


OLIVE P. BRUNER 


wie community's responsibility for the education of orthopedically handi 
capped adolescents is not confined to those who are able to attend some type 
of high-school program. For some time, education has been made available 
to boys and girls who need such instruction through other channels. A few 
hospitalized adolescents have been receiving group and individual instruction 


Unfortunately, thousands of others have had no schooling of any kind while 


Otitve P. BRUNER is Principal of the Spalding School for Crippled Children, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Hlinois. The section on hospital instruction was written by 
Mitprep H. Watton, Director, University Hospital School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 

tion on homeland instruction was compiled by RutH E. Green, Consultant of Educa 


n of Exceptional Children, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, and 
GRACE F. WOOLFENDE, Supevising Principal, Detroit Schools for Crippled Children, 
Detroit, Michigan. The section on teaching-by-telephone was provided by Rusy F. VAN 
Meter, Director of Department of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public Schools, Des 
Moines 9, lowa 
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to omit laboratory courses; but the student can do much of the textbook 
work in sciences and make up the laboratory work on his return to his own 
school. Often a patient, who for various reasons has fallen behind in some 

hool subject, will be able to concentrate and develop strength in this 
subject so that he will find it less difficult on his return to his school. The 
out-of-school teenager presents a problem in motivation since he lacks the 
ncentive of working for grade advancement 

In addition to the usual high-school subjects, it is advisable at times for 
the teacher who provides bed side and hos} tal schvol instruction to ofter 
a number of short-term courses which will enrich the life of a student unin 


terested in credit courses Short term non-credit courses in cult iral subjects 


bby interests, and craft instruction are oft successful ways which to 
neet the patient Ss needs 

A successful hospital teacher must be ever alert to tl possibility that 
patients may have serious psychologic il prob! ms, and she must take this into 
consideration in planning and initiating an academic program. The discovery 
of psychological problems of individual patients is not simple and is not 
lways possible. There are some problems, however, wh seem to be common 
to most patients Fear ar ! r¢ li gs of smmsecurity ire almost certain to be 


present. Depression is often present, especially in the long-term patient whose 
illness may have ups and aowns ofr elem nts which he do s not in lerstan 
Feelings of guilt over expense to the family for his illness may absorb a 
patient to the point where he cannot become interested in other patients or 


, : : : 
in his school work. Sometimes the circumstances under which the illness or 


lent occurred give rise to psychological problems The boy who fell from 


the barn root, where he had been forb Iden to go, wi ! 


or days into 


hell, brooding and worried, and filled with a sense of guilt and a conviction 


that he was being punish | 


signs of such complexities and to find ways of helping the patient solve them 
d i I 


[t is part of the teacher's responsibility to dete 


Helping such a patient may be simply a matter of motivating him and captur 
ing his interest, or it may be such as to require referral to a psychiatrist for 
interpretation 

The competent high-school teacher in a hospital can do much to hasten 


} 


the physical restoration, as well as to insure good mental well-being of the 


onvalescent youth. It has become increasingly evident that keeping these 
patients constructively busy will assist them in readjusting to their home, com 


munity, and regular school setting 


HOMEBOUND INSTRUCTION 


Many teenagers are confined to their homes over an extended length of 


} isa : 
ime due to such conditions as poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, accidents, various 


ypes of surgery, and so on. Some of the more severely and more perma 


t 
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nently orthopedically handicapped will remain too immobile for any type of 


educational program within a school buil ling. For them, visits to the home 
by itinerant | gh school teachers and other S| ecialists may be the only me 
through which these youth may acquire a high-school educatior For others 
less severely and permanently handicapped, the homebound instruction will 
be needed for a much shorter period of t | example, a ho instructior 
propra i be used for tee € for ti eriod follow g he S| zat 
ind before t st lent fs bl t ¢ rn to tl if gular or s il i I 
meet the social, emotiona!, and educational needs of these homebound yout! 
a homebound instruction progtan 1s d sirable Not to be ible to do as other 
adolescents are doing is a difficult situation for any individual to handle. B 
to add to this, no provision for learning what others are gaining in school 
complicates the attitudes these young people may have concernis tl 


selves ind others 
No instruction can start efficiently without gaining a picture of the ado 


lescent's personality, his level of academi ichievement, his learnis gy capacity 


his social maturity, efc. To obtain this information, conferences which incl 
the school prin if il. regular high-school teachers, the parents, psychological 
; x ial workers and the home mstructor will be necessary Th se con 


ferences should be held before instruction begins and at frequent interval 


j 


iring the home instruction period . 


To insur i successful program ther is need [for close co ope ration betwe 
the home instructor and the regular high-school classes which the student ' 
would normally be attending. His regular high-school teacher outlines tl 
work and the home student takes the same t 1d examinations as are give 
in tl class room. The high school then sues credit upon satisfactory 
evidence that the work has been complet Some students hav omplet 


the entire four years of high-school work by this method In certait 


a special hor instructor may be employ by tl local school systen 


care for all high-school students who are homebound In other a high 

school teacher or teachers from the school which the teenager would normally 

attend may provide the instruction after school hours ; 
An integration of the services for all high-school personnel can rende 


valuable service to the home-bound 


student and the instructor. The scho 
nurse or the visiting teacher (or social worker) n be consults 
often pay home visits to interpret the physician's recommendations Wh 


special problems arise in reference to instruction the principal, high-schoo 
I I 





teaching staff, and co-ordinator of special ed tion can supply suggest 
If speech physical, and occupatior il therapists are availabl they too <« 
contribute to home instruction. All opportunity to make it possible for t 


school should be capitalized. Surely 


Ss a ee 


pupil to remain an active member of the 
the homebound student's work and his crafts should be displayed in th 
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hool and vice versa. By encouraging correspondence with his classmates and 
prov lit L Opportunity for him to share in group plant Y through visit by 


; classmates, the home teacher will do much to equalize education for the 


homebound 


The selection of a teacher to provide home instruction ts of paramount 
portance. He must be able to co-operate with the parents and the medical 
ialists. He should be versatile and competent in several subject-matter 
s of the high-school curriculum. He should be creative in brit ging to 
homebound student a wide range of vicarious expe rict s oncermming 


in the community and in the high school 


Home instruction is, at best, a substitute for a more complete school 
gran It should be reserved as a last resort for those students who are 
» severely handi apped that they cannot by any conceivable 1 ns leave 


ome, and for those who are temporarily confined to their home during 


ny il scence 


TEACHING BY TELEPHONI 


Until recently the home instruction teacher was the only means for pro 


j pils [hes teachers filled 
n important role. Nevertheless, with homebound high-school students, it 


ling educational experiences for homebound 


almost in possible to find teachers qualified to teach all high-school subjects 


Home instruction is necessarily limited to a few hours per week, and thi 
lent has no opportunity for class participation. Today an instrument is 
ulable which enables handi upped students with normal intelligence to 

ne active members of their own classroom grou} The school-to-home 
phone service provided by the Bell Telephone System and some inde 
naent companies make this possibl. With it, the home bound tudent 


ks with and listens to his own teachers and classmates. His classroom is 
rought to his bedside 


This method of te aching the homebound has been in use for ipproximately 


fifteen years, so it is no longer experimental Equipment has been greatly 


nproved as well as the techniques for its proper use and application. It 


in adaptation of the widely used commercial intercommunication system 


consists of 


1. A student's home station, which is a small radio-like combination spe iker 


microphone and amplifier equipped with a “‘listen-talk” switch 


A school amplifier, which is a unit providing amplification of the pupil's 

e in the classroom. This station requires electric current, so there must 
a wall outlet nearby. It can be mounted on a shelf or wall. It operates 
ver the ordinary telephone wires used for private-line servi oing through 


he central office and finally to the pupil's home 
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viding a quiet room where the student may- have privacy when talking and 
; , , . 
stening in with the class, and notifying the school when he will be able to 


cipate with the class 


Each teacher who its t ise this equipment should be 


juiy given an opportunity 
become familiar wit] Ss us id, if possibl to observe a set in operation 

Te i hers have sometil 5 hesitate ] se it as tl y fea | it might pe ft essary 

hange completely their teaching techniques. In actual practi this is not 
ind once t hers hav I experi vit! $ | r hesita 

} ) Cf the po sibil I n ( in ¢t ssrToo | ichers, too 
be made aware of the visual limitations in such a progr Resourcef 

hers who have used this method hav leveloped effective techniques to 


mpensate for the student’s inability to see what is going on in the classroom 


When the doctor agrees that his patient may have visit la ates are en 
ged tt lent's I to get acquainted and leliver class aterials 
I teach I 1 visit the t ent ar if telephone instruct 
x Freq nt I equent visits desirable 


All visual material that can be made available should be sent to the home for the 





: 
The teacher j iss Should learn to give detailed descriptions of class activities 
It aids the shut-in to visualize the school setting 
B. ¢ MlAtlE \ ed I) fruct 1 
Since the set picks up all sounds, students should be cautioned about 
essary conversation 
Students should be encouraged to speak distinctly with voices directed 
ward the set and only or person should Spe ik at a time 


3. Students should learn to listen to the shut-in and to include him in class 
liscussion as if he were present 


j. Students should share 1 


sponsibilities for home visits and plans for 


lelivering school bulletins, school papers, efé 
( Selection of Cou 
All courses cannot be taught by this method, particularly those involving 
laboratory experiences. However, most other academic subjects can be adapted 
Students also have met with success in such classes as typing, art, and some 
phases of homemaking. Teachers have enlisted the aid of advanced students 
these classes, who are sent to the home to demonstrate techniques while 


teacher is giving the class instructions 
D. Guid iE 


If cumulative records with test information are not available, the school 


sychologist or counselor should plan to give tests that measure abilities, 
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aptitudes, and interests in order to plan the courses that will fit the student's 


needs 
E. Vocational Rehabilitation 

The school should enlist the aid of the Division of Vocational Rehabilita 
tion in helping to make school plans. They are invaluable in this respect, for 
they become aware of the future possibilities for vocational adjustment when 
these students have completed their high-school courses and can help in 
directing the students in their choice of subjects that will be most valuable in 
post-school employment. This is particularly necessary if the student's handicap 


is of a permanent nature 


Surveys Show Other Values 
I. Mental Healt/ 


Students as well as their parents worry when physical disability cuts off 
opportunities for an education. The student, too, is concerned about losing 
contact with his school friends and classmates. Through the school-to-home 
service, worries are lessened and the student makes a healthier adjustment 


to an illness or handicap. He belongs to a group that accepts and respects hin 


Il. Physical Improvement 


In the case of illness many doctors have expre ssed enthusiasm for thi: 
service, indicating that it has therapeutic values and, in many instances, has 
hastened recovery. A course in typing is often recommended for a student 


with a crippling involvement of the hands 


Ill. Benefits Re gular Student 


Teachers report that pupils in their classes have grown in social consciet 
tiousness by the extra planning needed for the shut-in’s participation in their 
activities. Having the equipment in the classroom seems to have a quieting 
effect on the whole class, as they become aware that confusion in the class 
room makes it difficult for the pupil at home to hear them and the teacher 
They grow in their sense of responsibility. In addition, they become cor 


scious of their speech and thus make improvement in diction and enunciation 


Extent of Use 

In a recent survey it was found that this system is now being used in thir 
states. Approximately twenty-three states which have special education d 
sions for handicapped children have approved this program for partial « 
full state reimbursement. In other communities the financing is assumed by 
service organizations and associations and foundations interested in hand 


capped children. 
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Chapter 11 
STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


ELENA D. GALL 


| HERE are some young people of secondary-school age who are not ortho- 


pedically handicapped, yet who need modified educational programs. They may 
have had a history of rheumatic fever or some other cardiac disability, arrested 
tuberculosis, diabetes, malnutrition, allergies, asthma, epilepsy, post-operative 
weakness, endocrine imbalance, or one of many other disabilities. They 
may be found in hospitals, convalescent homes, sanatoriums, residential schools, 
ut home, and in private and public secondary schools 

All special educational facilities previously described for orthopedic hanui 
aps may be utilized by these students, such as hospital or home instruction, a 
special room in a regular high school, a special high school, telephone-type 
instruction, or any combination of these that best fits the individual need as 
letermined by a physician's recommendation 

The educational goals are largely identical with those for adolescents who 
ure in regular classes, with major stress on good health practices. Health edu- 
ation and physical well-being as well as mental and emotional security play 
i large part in the goals for these pupils, goals which are the same as for all 
students except that the special teacher should be well informed as to the 
particular limitations of each individual 

Because these students often look well, the teacher and all school personnel 
working with them must be aware of their physical limitations, need for rest, 
vecial diet, medication if recommended by physician, their fears regarding 
their respective physical conditions, and their vocational needs. These young 
people often need wise counseling for good mental health as well as for 
vocational planning. A brief description of some of the most common of 
these illnesses follows 
RHEUMATIC FEVER 

This is a disease usually preceded by an infection caused by the hemolytic 
treptococcus germ. This germ is commonly the cause of such illnesses as 
tonsillitis, scarlet fever, inflammation of the ear, and the so-called “strep 
re throat.’ 

The doctor gives particular attention to the heart because rheumatic fever 


ften affects the heart to some extent. There may be complete recovery from the 


ELENA D. GALt is Co-ordinator of Special Education, Hunter College, New York, 

York. Other contributors to this section were RuTH E. Green, Consultant, Educa 
n of Exceptional Children, Department of Public Instruction, Springheld, Illinois, 
{1 FraNcES G. Koenic, Lecturer, Hunter College, New York, New York 
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first attack, but damaging results occur if there ; irring attacks. The 
teacher must work closely with the physician 

fever tires easily. is often irritable, apathetic an ear requires a very 
resourceful teacher to plan a program and carry it it will meet 
the needs of the student It should have ough 

nearly as possible within tl 

protection or over-protectior most important to keep the ident in 
good mental health so that neither he nor his family make more of an invalid 


of him than is absolutely necessary 


TUBERCULOSIS 


There is seldom need for any type of educational 


torium for high-school students having active tu 


sanitorium is set up and carried out the same 


There are some students who have passed the 
but who still need a protected educational environment with spe 


given to rest and diet. Most of these will be on home instruction 


DIABETI 


| 


Diabetes is a disease in which the body 


sugar in the food consumed. The inability to 


is robbed of this source of energy. The result ts constant 

of weight and strength. The disease is cortrolled by insulin Except 
student tires more easily and is inclined to be irritable, there is little 
for a change in | icational planning 


Any teach king with a stuc with diabetes should be aware of tl 


} } 


jiabetic coma and ilin reaction, and what to do 


two complications, diabe 
situation. He should consult the student's physician for instructions 


care of each individual patient 


enorance 
insufficient food poor select! 
fi od. or 
organ dise d 
is extremely 
program shoul i 


possible ¢ XPpOs I 


EPILEPSY 


Probably few conditions upset school personnel as much as fear of 


vulsive seizures by a student in the classroom. Fortunately, rapid stride 
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been mad in the last decade in ontrolling this illness Providing a stu lent 
with convulsiv izures is under proper n lication, there ts every reason to 
‘ " } 1 i 
believe that he can attend school with other adolescents and look forward 
f } ; 1,,] her " 
te ving a normal lif n tne ommunity as a l it Even wher seizures 
e not cor pletel ler control ny rte la “W 1] not prov upsetting 
I 
ovidir eg pre t les ha bee fostered among staff and students 
I 
( f g attitudes « the part of the ¢ | | blic are also h iping t reate 
hopeful future for the epileptic adolescent. TI eactions have come 
es f t results of oder trea t methods hav becor evid t 
M pe i per f ler epilepsy e for hool « lusion of 
tor o | ‘ . 11 Tf tio! 
| | \ ' < , Onaditior which result ) lete or 

| lack of s. Itt i i by o r f | pail t 
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others, the social and emotional problems accompanying the condition may 
be the major handicap. Through flexible programs adapted to specific situa 
é & I 
tions. particular conditions, and individual students, schools must meet the 
I 
challenge of providing these boys and girls with a high-school education 
The educational program of these pupils must frequently be built around the 
recommendations of the physician. There must be close co-operation between 
I i 


school personnel and other professional specialists 


Chapter 12 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR 
ACOUSTICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


Hox. many students with modera t ere hearing losses are today 


enrolled in regular secondary schools 


yet. but a beginning has been made ar 
There was a time wl totally deaf adolescent 


day schools at the secondary level and when few 


satisfactory enough school progr contigue beyond thx 


Residential schools served most he former 


many of the hard-of-hearing merely joined th 
outs. While these conditions continue to hold 
school systems are now providing spe il ed 
and elementary-school levels for deaf anc 
centers, the more com} 


—_ . Lot 
and language SK1LIS TO 
é é 


high schools and compet 


teenagers. This is 
hearing losses after ha 


The pupils that 


amount of natural et pportr nities 


M 

Miss GRACE POWEFE Lake ew High School, Chicas Ilhir Mt Re 

Lane Technical High Sch hicago, Illinois; Miss ELoisE KENNEDY, | s Sche 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois; and Lroyp GrauNKE, Director, Special Educatio 
gram, McMurray College, . nville, UWlit 
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ment, age at time hearing loss was acquired, aptitude for speech and lip 
reading, and ambition are among the important factors. Thus the great range, 
among these youth, in ability to achieve is apparent. The need for equal 
range of educational opportunity for those acoustically handicapped pupils 
is equally apparent. For that reason there can be no single over-all curriculum 
or procedure for their education 

Some slow learning, congenitally deaf children will never progress in school 
beyond the point of needing practically full-time special instruction. Varia 
tions in programs for other deaf pupils will range all the way to near, if 
not complete, independence in a regular high school 

The program for the slower pupils needs little explanation. A_ special 
room with properly trained teacher must be established with as much or as 
little integration, for each pupil, with the regular program as circumstances 
lictate. Such rooms have been in existence in our larger cities for many years 
On the contrary, the program for the pupil capable of making satisfactory 
progress with most of his work in the regular classes is of much more recent 
origin. Therefore, the balance of this chapter is devoted to what may be 
lone for him 

Many of these more capable hard-of-hearing pupils and most of the capable 

af will continue to need help from a qualified teacher of the deaf and hard 
f hearing. Some high-school centers have provided these special services by 
in itinerant speec h and hearing specialist In other centers, special home-room 
instruction given by a qualified teacher of the deaf has been employed. Still 
others have provided a consultant with specialized preparation in the education 
f the acoustically handicapped to work with individual students, and to pro 
vide consultative services to the regular high-school teachers who serve these 


nagers 
DEFINITION 


For the purposes of this chapter, deaf pupils are defined as those who have 
no usable hearing, even when provided with the best individual and group 
hearing aids available on the market today. They cannot learn through the 
venue of hearing, but must acquire knowledge through the other sense 
iodalities, including vision, taste, smell, and touch. These students are 
not “mute” or “dumb’; they can make sounds. The extent of their speech 
vill depend on a number of factors, including intelligence, extent of language 
pattern acquired and the amount and jua ity of specialized oral instruction 


which they have received 

There is no clear-cut line separating the deaf from the hard of hearing 
Universally acceptable definitions are therefore not possible. In general, how 
ver, the hard of hearing have some usable hearing, in most cases with—in 


some cases without-—a hearing aid. They are different from the very mildly 
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or through the pupil's individual hearing aid when he is in the regular 
room. All students for whom individual aids have been recommended 


encouraged to wear them constantly The material used includes beoks 
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on auditory training and recordings of sound effects, radio skits, and dramatic 


productions 







PUPIL GUIDANCI 






Students with a hearing loss probably have a more serious handicap fron 


an educational standpoint than those with a vision loss. Acoustical impair 





; 





ments impose communication barriers unknown to other physically handicappe: 
adolescents. Many recreational activities may be barred to them because of 


restricted interpersonal relationships. For this reason, the hearing pupil must 





be taught to understand the communciation and social problems of the deaf 





Otherwise, the deaf student, through social isolation, can easily develop sever: 






emotional problems in his transition from childhood to adulthood. Adequat 





help the deaf pupil accept his loss, to overlook 





guidance and counseling to 





© adjust in other ways to 






the thoughtless slights he sometimes receives, and 
" 


the hearing world should include the services of the school psycholog st, the 





school social worker. the vocational counselor, as well as the trained teacher 






of the deaf 
The regular home-room teachers should help students with a hearing loss 


The vocational teacher should teach them how t 






toward educational success 
apply for a job, should help them to find part-time employment while attend 





ing school, and should give such aid as is necessary to find full-time employ 





The psy¢ hologist or school social worker should aid ther 





ment at graduation 





in making emotional adjustments and the teacher of the deaf should make 
< + 





the necessary arrangements for obtaining college scholarships. The special 






teacher should watch the progress of deaf students in college and should star 





ready to assist them whenever they need help. The entire school staff, includ 


ing the trained teacher of the deaf, should work together to enable the dea 







students to solve their problems, so that high school is not only a preparatior 





for living, it zs living 






TEACHER CO-OPERATION 












as possible, t 


High-school students with a hearing loss should, in-so-far | 


a part of, and not apart from, the regular program. One of the services whic! 





the teacher of the deaf will be able to provide is the planning of the cours« 
I j 






study and load of each deaf student. Too, she can advise the subject-matt 
Son 






instructional staff of the teaching techniques and classroom procedures 





suggestions for working with these students are listed below 
1. Seat the student near the front of the room with the understanding 





+} 






he may shift to a more advantageous location to follow a change in routine 


2. Encourage the student to watch the person speaking particularly durit 





oral reports, home-room announcements, assignments, ef< 





3. Have the student read ahead on the subject to be discussed. This w 






aid him in becoming more familiar with the new vocabulary 
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4. Help him to acquire a vocabulary by assigning supplementary materials 
5. Keep in mind that eye fatigue is not unusual for a student with impaired 
hearing because of the constant use of vision as a communicative power 
6. Encourage speech even though it may be limited and not easy at fisst 
for you to understand. The more you listen to the student, the more intelli- 
gible his speech will become to you 
Assign a “helper’’ to each student. This is for an understanding of 
correct assignments and announcements and not as a tutor 
8. Encourage these students. They need your confidence and want to be 
one of the gang 
9. So that these students can read the lips of the person speaking, it is 
necessary that the speaker refrain from 
a Talking while writing on the blackboard 
with back to wit 
peaker ) 
with hand or book or paper while speaking 
while speaking 
1 announcements without the attenti 
r-emphasizing speech—speaking naturally 


important announcements or it 


regarding the topic of 


state the question or statement in a different way 


10. Report all difficulties, questions, extra assignments, and tests to the 
special teacher as soon as possible. The parents of these students are interested 
in conferences with the academic teachers. The procedures for arranging these 
and for conducting the entire hearing program may be listed in the bulletin 


ssued by the principal at the beginning of each year 


SPECIAL CLASS HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


When special room plans are in the process of development for the full 
of part-time use of acoustically handicapped youth, certain structural and 
equipment needs should be borne in mind 

Everything should be done to reduce extraneous noise. When a hearing 
aid is worn, noise as well as useful sound is amplified. The former creates 
confusion. The room should be sound-treated with acoustic celotex and rubber 
tile. Is should not be near the gymnasium or cafeteria, which would con- 
tribute confusing sounds. Neither should the special classroom be on a busy 
thoroughfare. Draperies on windows are also a noise-reducing device 

Much of the learning of the acoustically handicapped takes place through 
the eyes. For this reason, the best possible practices in school lighting should 
be observed 

Equipment may consist of a sound-treated testing booth, a group hearing 
init, table model disc-recorder and playback, pure tone audiometer, type- 
writer, movable blackboard and desks, large steel file, bookcase, telephone, 
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for attendance at special art, radio, television, and other such schools, and 
even for attendance at college 
The high school attempts to fit its methods to the individual so that he may 


both adjust to his disabilities and use his abilities to best advantage. Under 
such a program the af student should no longer feel hand apped He 
ild come to realize that everyone | d andica} or some sort and that 


his is not insurmountable e should learn to | with it, to adjust to it, and 


ttl 


to go on from there. As | natures, he will need the protective concern of 


his teachers, parents, and deaf friends to a lesser degree until, finally, he 


yuires his ind det ind finds h lace in the world. When he has 


become a contributing memb« his community, works successfully at his 
chosen occupation, and finds happiness with his family and friends, the high 
, 


hool will have fully realized the value of its deaf-oral program 


Chapter 13 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR PARTIALLY 
SEEING STUDENTS 


LILLIE MAE RICKMAN 


| difficulties which can be corrected 


these boys and girls are not seriously 
regular high-school programs. A number of these 
= : i on ! help and eaui 
» need Specia ¢cip ana equip 
These are the 1 and partially seeing students; the latter have 
sual impairment so vere that, even with all possible optical correction an 1 
‘ i ‘} i : 4 ‘ it . ¥ i re t : ' 4 i 4 4 a8 . ua 
medical treatment, they cannot use books and er materials 
nt advantageously n th er hand icy have too much sight 


in i materi ils need 


nts are frequently defined as 


200 in the better eye after all 
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possible correction has been made. This means they can see at 20 feet what 
the normally seeing are able to see at between 70 and 200 feet. In addition, 
others whose vision does not fall in these ranges may also need the special 


facilities of the partially seeing because of some abnormal eye condition 


DENCE AND ETIOLOGY 


The percentage of partially seeing pupils is comparatively small. Never 


per taf ’ | 
rn j 


theless, the problem is large enough that, if the high schools are to provide 


educational opportunities for a// pupils, they must make some special prov 
sions for this group 

In the elementary school it is estimated there are two such pupils for every 
thousand of the school population. By the time these boys and girls reach 
high-school age, the num may have dropped considerably. The estimate of 
one in a thousand is probably more accurate. This decline is evidenced by th 
numbers of cases which ophthalmologists recommend for a regular school 
program as they approach junior and senior high-school age. Two reasons ar 
given for this: improvement in vision and arrested conditions. Furthermore 
by the time students have reached high school, they have usually learned to 
recognize their limitations and have established basic habits of good eye care 
Consequently, the medical specialists usually feel that, with some guidar 
for the student and hi f he should progress satisfactorily with litt! 
or no difficulty ~ 

There are, however, some students who, with the best of care and facilitic 
will still need special help on the secondary-school level. These students m 
be divided into two main groups: those with serious eye difficulties whi 
make the high-school curriculum impossible without special aids for the 
partially seeing and those who because of eye impairments find the 
great amount of reading required on the secondary-schooil level extremely 
taxing without special help and sight-saving devices. When adequate educ 
tional facilities are provided for these high-school students, they are frequent! 
able to continue the course of study required for graduation. 

Eye conditions found among partially seeing students include cases of 
refractive error—myopia (nearsightedness), hyperopia (farsightedness) ar 
astigmatism—and maldevelopment of structure, defects of muscle functior 
and diseases or defects because of illness or injury 

Many ophthalmologists feel that the condition known to some as “high-scho 
myopia” is of concern because of the frequency of incidence among adol 
cents. If a student of high school age, who has not been nearsighted through 
out childhood, suddenly finds that he must bring work unusually close to 
! 
i 


eyes, he should see an ophthalmologist immediately. Although special clas 


placement may not be advised, limited use of the eyes may be necessary 
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IDENTIFICATION 


Most high-school students will have been identified at an early age, and 
will have been provided with special services during their elementary-school 
years. Nevertheless, a few students of high-school age will have acquired 
a visual handicap through accident, illness, or a progressive condition later in 
their school life. For this reason, it is desirable to screen the high-school 
population at least once a year 

This service can be provided routinely by the school nurse or aided by 
physical education teachers. When these persons are not available, other 
members of the faculty may provide this service. Still another procedure is 
to solicit help from appropriate community agencies. Students suspected of a 
vision loss should be referred to a qualified ophthalmologist for more adequate 


diagnosis 
PLANNING HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


In so far as possible, partially seeing students should participate in the regular 
high-school program. It is urged that they be enrolled in home rooms with 
normally seeing classmates. Where a special room is provided, it should be 
regarded as a center with special facilities and equipment where the partially 
seeing students may go for study periods and for close eye work 

The required subject fields of English, mathematics, social studies, science, 
and language are usually open to partially seeing students, provided the best 
means and methods of safeguarding their eyes are used. Ordinarily, such 
electives as art, speech, dramatics, radio, choral music, music appreciation, 
foods, home-making, agriculture, merchandising, selling, and journalism are 
recommended for these students. Courses in typing, office machines, and 
general office practice may be taken provided the materials have been repro- 
duced in large type whenever necessary. Generally, such subjects as shorthand, 
bookkeeping, sewing, instrumental music, mechanical drawing, printing, draft- 
ing, electricity, surveying, welding and those science courses which necessitate 
the extensive use of microscopes, fine drawing, and fine instruments will not 
be recommended by the student's eye doctor. Shop courses, such as woodshop, 
auto mechanics, machine shop, metals carpentry, and photography, if permitted, 
must be closely supervised to avoid undue eyestrain as well as to forestall 
langer to the partially seeing student in the operation of high-speed machinery. 


Participation in swimming and other athletics should have an eye doctor's 


permit; often restricted gym may be substituted. 

All partially seeing students should be encouraged to take part in the extra- 
curricular activities. Although athletics are often ruled out, other 
activities including the great variety of clubs, the student council, 
monitor systems, stage crews, team management, some phases of student pub- 
lication, little theater, radio, and debate teams offer good opportunities to 
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for these students and to couns 
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SPECIAL HIGH-SCHOOL SERVICES FOR THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


There are two general methods of providing instruction for the partially 
ing adolescent in larger Communities—the co-operative or resource room 
nN and the contact 


; 


room pla This procedur which is used 

nm such citi as Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Peoria, Illonois; and 

Waukegan, Illinois, usually serves a whole school district. All partially seeing 

students the system are enrolled in one regular high school. They do all 

work in the regular classroom and come to the resource room in the 

gh school for a S| ecial study per od, to get materials, or for spec ial counseling 

eacher is not responsibl for the total t aching of the subject 

curriculum, but must be aware of curriculum requirements and 

in order to be able to make adjustments and co-ordinate 

the other high-school teacners Her services consist of 

educational materials and methods to meet the needs 

tuden give educational and personal guidance, and to 

ultative services for the regular high-school teachers 


or (ota non-segre gated gram——This plan which 


cities as Oakland, California provides services quite similar 


») the resource room plan except that there is no specially equipped room 
pecial materials are distributed to the students from a central unit Under 
is system, every high school in the school district would have services for 
he visually handicapped. The special teacher travels from school to school 

a regular schedule. Her function is dual in nature, just as that of the 
cher in the resource room plan, since she works both with the students 


nd with the other members of the teaching staff 


GUIDELINES TO SERVING THE PARTIALLY SEEING 


IN A REGULAR CLASSROOM 


Not all partially seeing students will be in large high schools where special 
lasses, special teachers, and other organized special services are available 
Many will remain in their own schools with whatever special adjustments can 

made in their programs. It will be helpful in such cases if teachers can 

given a picture of the handicapped student's difficulty and of the precau- 
ons necessary for good eye hygiene 

A teacher who has a partially seeing student in her room may find the 
lowing suggestions helpful. She will discover that some of these practices 
ill be helpful for all of her students, even though they are intended to give 

ecific aid to the one with a visual handicap 

1. Give careful attention to both natural and artificial illumination. All light, whether 
itural or artificial, should be adequate for the type of work undertaken. Good class- 
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y disturbed throughout the 1 


£ ntrasts 


permit the best natural light without glare 
etweer th 


light 


him, preferably a 


sing materials he r 
spe? teacher of much time- ming work af 


j aused by lengthy reading assignmert ts Readir 
~~ 


student 


cappes 


handicapped person, rather than a leisure-tit 


home work as 


than as th rgan of rt * The di 
couraged both home ar as a tool for learning 
of television should be disc uraged 

11. Discuss the pupil's eye condition with the parent 


doctor's recommer 


of the eyes. Enc 
doctor 


12 part of classroom w‘ rk. Help the visually ha 
capped ide toward his handicap and adapt himself to st 
13 ‘ lepartment of education for gul Jance and hely 

& k 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSEI ING 


Both educational and vocational guidance for visually handicapped 
to develop their 


and become aware of 


at the high-school level are most important if they are 
vidual capabilities learn of the community resources, 


opportunities available for them. First, the stu lent must learn to accept 


understand his own particular disability and to develop his potentialit 


for a worth-while life 


To do this he needs not only the guidance of the sp 
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teacher, but also understanding from his family, other members of the regular 
teaching staff, and the community 


Since the special teacher is the liaison person between the partially seeing 


student and his teachers, it becomes her responsibility to orient them regarding 


the student's capabilities and limitations. She should help the other teachers 


find ways of adapting their materials and assignments where it is necessary 


She also may need to counsel with the parents so that all may work together 


for the pupil's best interests 


Knowledge on the part of the special teacher of the community resources 
for available job placement or training facilities is invaluable. Through thesé 


ivenues she may direct, encourage, and stimulate students to find useful 


employment or get training for future work. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 


The minimum professional requirements for teachers of the partially seeing, 


s in other areas of teaching, varies from state to state. In general, before 
1 teacher is certificated to teach a class for the partially seeing, she must possess 


valid state certificate for the age level at which she plans to teach, and have 


it least six semester hours devoted to: (1) clinical and laboratory study of 


ye conditions and problems ; (2) methods of teaching partially seeing students ; 


ind (3) student teaching and observation of a partially secing class 


Until recent years, most states recommended that experienced teachers be 
hosen from the regular ranks to take special training in order to fill the 


positions for teachers of the partially seeing. It is now possible to find begin 


ing teachers who have followed a four-year college curriculum in the education 


f the partially seeing. Detailed information regarding certification laws in any 


iven state is available from the state department of education 


SUMMARY 


The problem of partially sighted students on the secondary-school level 
In most instances, these pupils who 


; one that needs careful consideration 
ontinue on to the high school and continue to need help have been living 
vith the problem of impaired vision for several years; in some cases they 
ive had the advantage of special class placement in the elementary school 


This has prepared them to be more self-sufhicient, perhaps to the extent that 


pecial class placement is no longer necessary. In those cases where special 


sideration is essential, it becomes the responsibility of the school and 
mmunity to make provision to meet their needs. The plans mentioned above 


re in existence in some of our schools today. The community must choose 
hichever method is most feasible, acceptable, and administratively possible 


its area 
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Chapter 14 


THE BLIND STUDENT IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


OLIVE PECK 


a YOU'RE going to have a blind student in your school. This news may 
produce varying emotions in principals of secondary schools. Perhaps it will 
bring a feeling of great responsibility for giving this student every possibility 
for development. It may appear to be a challenging opportunity to work in 
a new and very interesting field, while at the same time there is a realization 
that little is known of a student so afflicted. There are many rather confusing 
and complicated facets to the situation in that there are such varying degrees 
of blindness, plus varying mental abilities, plus the great variety of emotional 
and personality factors. We may clarify the situation somewhat by assuming 
that no blind pupil with low IQ is likely to be enrolled in the high school for 
normal youth. For such a pupil, educational placement will be made on th 
basis of both his handicaps, with appropriate consideration given to whichever 


one is the greater 


We find that blind adolescents who are eligible for high school may hav 
~~ 


as wide a variation in ability as sighted students. It is to be hoped that by 


the time the blind pupil is in secondary school he will have been given intell 
gence tests of different types, so that a rather stable evaluation of his ment 
abilities may be made 

Who are the blind? There are many definitions and some rather clinical 
For our purposes we may say that a blind person is “one who must lear 
and live aided by senses other than vision Actually, we do not have n 
students who live tn total darkness. Most have some vision, but not enoug 
to read even large type. One observation which you will doubtless mab 
as you have experience in working with these puplis is that even a little sight 
as compared to no sight makes a great difference. The decision as to whet! 
a student is sufficiently blind to warrant use of Braille instruction should 
made after diagnosis and all possible correction by an eye physician. Y‘ 
will doubtless find after you know these blind students that their personalit 
will become of more interest to you than the fact of their blindness. You wi 
find them not interesting blind students, but interesting students who 
blind. When this stage is reached you are well on your way to understand 


your students 
Ouive Peck is Directing Supervisor of Special Education, City Public Schools, ¢ 


land, Ohio 
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A SURVEY OF SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR THE BLIND 


The first facilities for the education of blind children were in state or 


privately supported residential schools for the blind, but as eariy as 1896 
PI 


Chicago educated its blind children in publi lay schools. Since that time 





there has been a trend nationally toward this type of training It has advantages 
ind drawbacks. One of the great advantages is in giving the blind pupil the 
ght to evaluate himself and his abilities in comparison with sighted pupils 
He must live in a sighted world. Getting used to it from the time he enters 
t may be of great benefit if done properly and with certain safeguards. As an 
idult it is of benefit to him to have been taught in the same high-school classes 
with his fellow citizens. His sighted peers know what he can or cannot do 
When he is ready for employment, he is not a stranger in his community 
At the same time, sighted pupils have an opportunity to develop positive 
attitudes towards their blind classmates. Too often sighted people want to 
help the blind, but they are shy because they do not know what to do 

Some of the larger cities maintain Braille classes where blind children are 
taught the skill subjects in Braille and the use of Braille equipment. They 
recite in the regular grades. This helps to develop independence under the 
guidance of a teacher skilled in Braille techniques and in a home room 
ipplied with needed Braille equipment. In many cases these students are 
riven Braille musical training and appreciation throughout their clementary- 
school life. This should be continued in high school for pupils who show 
nterest and some degree of talent 

By high-school age, blind pupils are expected to go to the high school of 
heir choice, under the guidance of an experienced visiting teacher who con- 
tacts the regular teachers and helps secure equipment and sighted young people 
vho will serve as readers and assist in the educational and vocational guidance 
f the blind. Some states are making arrangements for blind youth to go to a 
sidential school for the blind for a period of adjustment and training after 
hich the student enters high school in his own community. This plan requires 


uch preliminary planning with the local school 


YOUR BLIND STUDENT WILL NEED SOME SPECIAL HELP 


It would be a great disservice to the blind student to assume that he can 


et along without some assistance in getting the books, tools, and equipment 
sential to his success as a student. A consultant or visiting teacher, trained 
1 experienced in techniques of working with the blind, should be assigned 
guide the Braille student's work and to assist his teachers after his entrance 


his home school 


The Braille student may fall into one of three categories: (1) The student 


ho has had training, throughout his elementary-school life in a Braille class 
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in a public day school. He may have acquired some skill in reading and 
writing Braille and use of the touch system in typing. He may be somewhat 
adjusted to competition and participation with sighted pupils in regular class 
rooms. He has had experience in getting about the school building occupi¢ 
by sighted pupils (2) The student who has been in a residential school for 
the blind and trained in Braille techniques while participating with other 
blind students in a building especially planned for their use. (3) The r 
cently blinded student who has had little training in the techniques of Braill 
or in getting about in darkness 


f 


The Braille student will read and write by the sense of touch, using a ur 
versal system of raised dots. This is a complicated system involving many signs 
and contractions. Studies show that the Braille reader reads at about one third 
the rate of a seeing reader. If the Braille student is proficient in the use of th 
touch system, he may prepare his work on an ordinary typewriter for his 


teachers and fellow students to read even though he may not see it himself 


The newly blinded Braille student should have instruction in the use of 
Braille for reading and writing as well as the touch system of typing. Al 
this cannot be done in a busy school, but some can be done by a home teacher: 


ur tutor who can be secured through a local or state organization for the blind 


The blind student will require reading service, since it is not alway 


possible to secure Braille books duplicating the texts in use your school. A 


bright student who is a good reader may read to the blind student whil 
preparing his own lessons. In so doing, he will benefit himself as well 

the blind person. Blind students have formed some fine friendships throug! 
reader service, and the feeling of having given service appeals to the be 
in the sighted youth. In some cities readers are paid on an hourly basis 

others, service clubs of the school give credit to the sighted student for this 
Some care should be taken that students do not pre-digest lessons for tl 
Braille student, but read them, thereby furnishing the eyes but not the brair 
for the blind. Blind students should do their own thinking on their ow 
ability level. The relationship between the blind student and the seeit 


student often benefits both 


If there is no Braille home room in the building, the blind student wi 
need a quiet room where sighted readers may read to him or where he n 
listen to the Talking Book records. (Talking Books are long playing recor 
on which books are recorded by expert readers). There is also need fi 
storage place! for his Braille writer, typewriter, and Braille books which 


bulky. 


1 Equipment useful for Braille student: Braille books, Braille maps, raised globe, Br 
writer, stylus, Braille slate, Talking Books, radio, recording machine, models (scale), mather 


ics devices, and typewriter (regular). 
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PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS FOR YOUR BLIND STUDENT 


Most subject available to students ol secondary school may be aken by 
lind students. Laboratory sciences are quite difficult, but sometimes this 
ituation can be remedied by having the blind student work with a sighted 
tudent. Modern languages are taken quite successfully by the blind student 
Talking Books, and for ign records. Social 


the special aids of radio, 


lies may be taught more effectively with the use of raised maps globes, 


d mod 


ls 


Mathematics requires the use of a complicated scheme for the blind student 


Home assignments should be short—a maximum of three to five problems 


since the working out of the problem takes longer than for the sighted. When 


sighted person makes an error, he is able to detect it quickly, erase and 


I 
yrrect it, but the Braille student must work the proble m again. If the student 


I 


not be required to do too much repetition 


nows the process he should 
Emphasis should be placed on notebooks in the various subject areas since this 
ll make a brief and permenent record of the material covered 

Personal regimen courses should contribute much to a Braille student's social 


ljustment. Sighted persons get much social poise from visual observation 


1 imitation of the behavior of others Since this is denied the blind person, 
needs some definite help in how to meet social situations, and teachers 


ould feel a sense of responsibility for this 


Physical education can make an important contribution to the Braille 


tudent in the area of exercise, some games, running, swimming, wrestling, 


1 outdoor activities. The development of good muscular co-ordination and 


laxation from tenseness is very important. Dancing makes a definite and 


esirable contribution 
The whole problem of locomotion and orientation for the blind is a serious 


Some persons seem naturally to have a better sense of direction than 
At high-school age, travel training should 


thers, and so it is with the blind 
It may be secured from a local or state society for services to 


sought 
the blind 
Music is a field in which the blind student, if he has any ability and some 
These students are frequently included in choral 


raining, may succeed 
Spending the time and 


eties, orchestra groups, and auditorium programs 


ney on musical education for blind pupils who are talented pays good 


turns 


During adolescence and youth, in common with sighted persons, fear of 


ational or social failure concerns the handicapped youth who up to this 


e may have seemed well adjusted. Usually the school counselor or home- 
m teacher assigned to the student will see that students are given vocational 
formation and such available vocational tests as can be taken orally. At 


S stage parents and teachers should work closely with visiting teachers, 
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nsel Ss, vocation | f habil iti rents 1 i ( tate to 
ng peopl repare for feasible job After th f ti ¢ 
may pply to the tate vo 1 rehabilitatu \ I ta I } 
Services 1 many cities |} ocal offices. Rehabil on pers | 1 he 
make plans for education 1 trait I I I « 1 
2 jot 
Pert I t s briet S ( or Ww ¢ | hor tor tl 
blind student s ! licated, but know Hiant blind 


to share with you his successful experiences, you will feel great satisfa 


in his succe 


Chapter 15 
ADOLESCENTS WITH SPEECH DISORDERS 


RUTH BECKEY IRWIN 





VERY pupil | right to expect oppo y to re e an ed t 
best s ted » hi MvVvid I Nn [ nic el bx S ] I VM 
Spe I | ob! s often de t } ive eq il pport { or } ‘ v1 
stude whose spe ch is normal - 

For the ost part, society | iccepted its respo f he t 
of the s ( or 1 I] handicap} ndiv i Ss ty has b 
less t sponsibility f i f 
vith speech proble even thougl h diff y f 
handicapping than a 1 limb. T I 
bility for the « on of the youth wit) ! I I f 
is not because of the expense alone ce the cost 1s relatively low 
State legislatures | to . responsibil fe prot 
in the hools. Unt 10, only eight es had oO 
ca] ed child. Since that t Ov half e states | i ih 
some provision for these pupils 
According to he serv reports of spec | I | t ynl | « [ 
of pupils ¢ ling peech tl rapy in the secondary hools e re VINE 
In Ono the the i t eported tha o! ly tl per I | otal 
load in 1948-49 were secondary-school pupils. In Califort 


and one half per cent of case loads were secondary puy 


R. B. Irwin, Speech and Hearing Therapy New York Prent H l 


Stat 


RutTH Beckey IRWIN is a member of the Speech and Hearing Clinic Oh 
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Over seventy-five per cent of the speech problems in most secondary school 


are related to ina lequate consonant and vowel production. For the most par 


these problems are functional in nature; that is, they have no organic basis 
Some, however, may be the result of irregular teeth, malocclusions, or oth 
organic fact 

Voice problems consist of imadequate loudness inappropriate pitch in 
pleasant quality, and monotonous pitch. Disturbances of fluency may bi 
observed in those who ‘“'stutter’’ or ‘‘stammer’™ or talk too fast The cerebral 
palsied pupils may have jerky spec 

Hard-of-hearing pupils may have a combination of articulation and voi 


problems, depending upon the severity of the hearing loss and whether loss 


ri rred before lang ye was acquired 


Aphasic and other brain-damaged pupils may occasionally be found in 
secondary school. Such conditions may cause the pup! to have ft ] 
with the formation of words and sentences. Lar guage becomes a major probler 

For many secondary-school pupils cateless articulation and pronunciat 


may be quite a problem Such pronun 1ation as pit for get and pr 


for going may be used This type of problem i not sually treated by tl 
spec h therapist, but should be the concern of th hool administrator. | 
these pu} is a spec h yurse should be offered to improve or efa licate the 
s h nadeq i Ss 


» 
SELECTION 


First of all, the correctionist makes a survey of the secondary school 


ascertain the speech needs of the pupils A combination referral-intervi 


method may be used itn which the high-school teacher turns in e names 


the pupils who appear to have speech problems. The teacher will do a bett 


job if the therapist precedes the survey with a talk outlining the various ty 


of problems. A questionnaire may be handed to the teachers to aid in 
selection of cases. This referral is followed by interviews with a q alifi 
therapist who determines whether or not the person has a problem ser 
enough for special work In some cases, the teachers may refer spee 
improvement cases who sh« uld be handled in voice and articulation cla 


instead of being treated by the clinical method 


In making the final selection of individuals for the case load in the second 
school, the therapist will need information from speech, | syvchological 
physical tests The therapist ts primar ly responsibl for tl idmiunistrat 


and interpretation of speech tests for general speech intelligibility, articulat 
I ! é 

voice evaluation, oral examination, description of stuttering, sound discrin 

— 


tion, case history, and hearing test. Im some instances, an evaluation of 


gence, achievement, and emotional factors may be necessary A psy hol 
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may be consulted for these special psychological tests. Medical and dental 
xaminations may also be necessary 


Eligibility for speech therapy will be determined by a number of factors 


(1) the number needing therapy, (2) the severity of speech problem, (3) the 
and (4) the ability to profit from speech 


motivation to work on speech 
nstruction 


THE SPEECH CORRECTION PROGRAM 


The school program should be planned so that the speech-handicay ped person 
work toward the removal or reduction of his handicap and, consequ¢ ntly, 


re nearly equalize his opportunities with those of his non-handicapped school 
y ¢q I 


Not much adjustment of change needs to be made in the speech-handicapped 
the preceding spring about his 


If he is counseled during 
a week, is 


Speech therapy, at least twice 
Individuals with a common difh 


In high school, schedule conflicts 


l's program 
lule, conflicts may be avoided 
yvided over and above his regular work 
lty may work together in small groups 
similar type together For this 


n make it impossiblc to group all of a su 


I 


son, the teacher may have to see many of the high-school pupils individually 


equently, the case load of the speech therapist who works entirely in 


yu 
econdary school may nced to be nearer fifty than one hundred 

dance and Coun e1ing 

As in the elementary school, the speech therapist usually likes to work 


h the teachers and parents in order that the speech handicapped pupil can 


gress as rapidly as possible.” The student must 
as help him to overcome it 


have teachers, parents, and 


ds who understand his problem as well 
ch conferences, mectings, and mimeographed material, the therapist tries 
persons who are in a position to help with the speech problem 


+} 
secondary SC hool 


nfiorm th 
often an important matter for 


Vocational guidance 1S 
the therapist and his 


ls with serious speech problems. Consequently 
hers need to work together to | Ip him prepare for a satisfactory type 


OrkK 


many communities, the speech therapist who often is also qualified if 
gives lip-reading (speech reading) 


ng, coes audiometric testing and 
for a small community to have 


Such a practice makes it possibl 
Whether or not a speech therapist devotes 


self entirely to the secondary school is dependent upon (1) his qualifica 


ction 


not otherwise possible 


l Backus, peech in Education 4 Guide for the Classroom Teacher. New York Long- 


43 


(reer ind Company, 194 PL 
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aids used by the 
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After the initial investment for equipment and books is made, very little 
will be needed to pay for teaching materials. Before any large equipment is 
purchased, the administrator should consult with someone from the nearest 
iniversity speech clinic. If a qualified speech therapist has already been 


employed, it is wise to consult with him about the type of equipment he prefers 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS 


About thirty states have some form of special certification for “teachers of 
speech correction.'"® From state to state, requirements for specialized speech 
ind hearing courses vary from ten to thirty semester hours Clinical 
experience under supervision is usually required as a part of professional 
raining 

In addition to meeting educational training standards, the speech therapists 
should have personal qualifications which fit him to work with speech-handi- 
apped pupils. It is, of course, essential that he be well groomed, able to 
work co-operatively with others, capable of assuming responsibility and work- 
ng independently, adaptable, patient, and objective about his own problems 
The administrator who wishes to employ a speech specialist should consult 

state director of special education or the state superintendent of public in 
ruction regarding certification requirements This is particularly desirable if 
ecial speech services are subsidized, for in such instances the administrator 


ill want to make sure his program can meet standards for receiving finan 
I d 


ial aid. 
CONCLUSION 


In some communities across the country, special services are available to 
gh-school pupils who have speech handicaps. In other communities, the 
roblem of helping pupils with speech difficulties remains unsolved. Where 
e latter is true, high-school principals are in a strategic position to interest 
thers in the needs of this group. Not until every speech handicapped pupil 
is the opportunity to learn the best speech possible will the schools be 


lfilling their complete educational responsibility 





The interest of problem boys can be diverted into constructive channels throug 


art Courtesy of Detroit Public Schools. 


{ music pr ram for handicapped students is an important activity 


Spalding School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Home visits and contacts with school through telephone devices assist in the 


emouonal adjustment of the homebound 





{ A good school psychologist can make the aptitude testing routine a pleas 





one.—Courtesy of Abington, Pennsylvania, School District. 





Chapter 16 


ADOLESCENTS WHO ARE SOCIALLY AND 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


OPAL BOSTON 


Bz. AUSE the school has become such an important social institution in 


ir culture, it is especially important that we consider very carefully spe ial help 


or those pupils with social and emotional difhculties that preven 


the best possibl se of their school xperiences Many 
\ loped, at the elementary-school level, a good mental health 
ides special services and a close working relationship W 
ncies. Such programs facilitate early identification of pupil: 
1 make possible the provision of remedial measures whicl 
event the development of more serious problems later. Such 


01 programs however ve need for service at 


lary-school level. For those boys and girls who have had difficulty earlier, 
gh school may present additional problems. Even for those who have made 
jjustment throughout the elementary grades, adolescence 
h it social and emotional probl ms which may create dith 


( pupils are to be given an opportunity to utilize fully the offerings of 
condary schools, it is important that services designed to help them 
social and emotional problems be made a part of the secos dary-school 

gram 

There is some indication th in sp f our increased knowledge about 

tal health, the incidence of social and emotional problems is increasing 

iong children, adolescents, and adults. In attempting to search for causes of 

ncrease, we need only consider the psychological effects of the rapid 

inges in our cultural pattern over t ast quarter century We may now 

k the stablity of a half century ago. Very early, adolescents must be 
ce th hard facts’ about the uncertainty of the futur 

lifficult to help young people to maintain emotional stability 

sent national and international anxieties 
The school itself is affected by lange in national life The increased 
h rate, especially that wl urres nmediately following World War 


has been a serious factor 19° isus showed 48 million children 


i 





er eighteen years of age, an incre: F more than 50 per cent over 1940 


schools 
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Social factors, such as high divorce rates and greater number of families 
in which both parents work, also point to an inevitable proportion of ind 
viduals in the high-school population presenting the kind of problems that 


will require some special assistance. The evidence of damage to the child 





l ct 


caused by such factors is often ay parent for the first time during adolescet 
Educators are recognizing that, if boys and girls are to maintain some soci 
and emotional equilibr in the present era, the school must assume fr 
sponsibility for h [ping hem All school personnel contribute 
The teacher accepts as part of her responsibility for all pu 
recognizable, however, that some children need special help which cannot b 
given by the teacher. For thes pupils, various special services, including spec 
classes, psychological and psychiatric services, health services, and school social 
services, have been set up 
This discussion will deal with one of these resources—that of 
social worker. It will presen la of the school social 
total school program, the functior he school social worke« 


of the social case work method to help teenagers with social and 


proble ms 


IDENTIFICATION OF ADOLESCENTS WITH I \ND EMOTIONAL PROBLEM 


Teachers and principals rapidly become aware of pupils (especially t 
aggressive type) who need some kind of special help. Occasionally puy 
and parents take the initiative in seeking help from the school social work 
especially when the problem is more evident to them than to the teach 
The task of identifying the adolescent who needs special help is often mor 
difficult at the secondary-school level. The aggressive, difficult youngster of 
high-school age may be the so-called ‘‘normal adolescent’ rebelling aga 
parent and school domination and authority 


Some boys and girls reach adolescence without secure, satisfying relations! 


1M 
with adults. They have lacked a feeling of status and success. Also, they 


have lacked xperier of being accepte 1 by their peer group They may | 

failed so often and suffered so deeply because of thes deprivations that tl 
cannot readily use the help of an adult, especially the teacher who has a respo 
sibility to others in the class. The inner conflicts and the outside pressut 


at adolescence take on a special significance for such youth when they 


faced with assuming greater responsibility for themselves The school s 
worker will have a uni juc contribution to make in the school's effort to |! 
such pupils. Not all adolescent problems are expressed in the aggress 
demanding behavior that is so dramatic and disturbing to the group T 
student who stays away from school, either being truant or absent because 
physical complaints for which there is no organic cause, frequently repres¢ 


e greater number of referrals to the school social worker in the secon 
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schools. Non-attendance is usually a symptom of some trouble that is setious 


for the pupil and should be given careful thought and professional help. A 
report of a study of non-attendance in the New York City schools states: “It 


is essential to explore the meaning of non-attendance to each specific pupil 


} 
Ind 
nd 


eed, unless this is done early and with sensitivity, what is a transitory 


iction to a home or school problem may translate itself into one or more 


hronic kinds of personality patterns. An examination of 


absentees shows 
iat this may | 


¢ either simple or serious and that the first type is constantly 
leveloping into the second.” 


Still another group which may need individual help consists of those pupils 
10 fail in academic work because of some social or emotional maladjustment 
The focus of the school social worker's service will be on helping the pupil 


locate and work toward eliminating the problem interfering with his 


ring 


Other symptoms representing behavior and personality difficulties with which 


school social worker may offer help are shyness, withdrawal, bizarre be- 


ivior, stealing, lying, efc. Such difhculties represent disturbances which may 


riously interfere with constructive participation in the school program 


THE SOCIAL WORKER S ROLE AS A MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL STAFF 
While the teacher today knows a great deal about th 
} 


rbed pupil, she is aware that she cannot meet all of his needs and at the 


emotionally dis 


me time fulfill her responsibility to the group in the classroom. An increasing 
mber of schools throughout the country are establishing case work service 
part of the total school program and requiring professionally trained social 
rkers as members of the school staff 
Work with the Student—The social worker will work with the pupil in a 
ry dynamic and specific way. Though she may also work with the teacher 
1 other school personnel, his family, and with other community agencies, 
major focus will always be on the adolescent himself. It will be directed 
vard helping him to assume what responsibility is appropriately his for 
hieving a change in his behavior and attitudes that may be causing the difh- 
ty in school, whether that difficulty is evidenced in truancy, failing, aggres 
destructive behavior, shy, withdrawn behavior, stealing, or similar prob 
s. The ways in which students use help vary. Change depends upon the 
lities of the person, the nature of the problems, and the skill of the helper 
perience has shown that adolescents can be helped through a relationship 
a school social worker who is skilled in the use of the 


thod 


social case work 
They are able, through such a relationship, to work on their problems, 
ise their strengths, and to participate effectively in school.” 


hildren Absent from School. New York: Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York 
Inc., 1407 Broadway, 1949 ‘ 

rence Poole, "The Social Worker's Contribution to the Problems of-the Classroom Teacher 
nal of Exceptional Children, Vol. 17, No. 3, December, 1950, pp. 73-77 


ii 
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Case work relationship is particularly appropriate for many of the pup 
in secondary schools The adolescent student is keenly aware that he ts havir 


difficulty and is stri geling with his feelings and attitudes abo many thing 
about his difference bout the pl ysical and Psy hol il chang that ar 
taking place within hu ind his anxieties about these Th wareness ¢ 
himself and readiness to change may ike possible a constructiy of ca 
“ rk service In di on t& the SpE il ompeter wh h tne 0 ial work 
brings to tl helping proces she lso person to whk t! P p! 
feel free to admit how he really feels about his attitudes about himself ar 
others, his limitations and failures, without fear of | r status or his | 
in the grot p of hts peers as cot ld happen if the teacher singles | Oo { 
special and individual attention 
> v k t f wnd Othe S-/ Pes Ait} +} . 
work relationship wit t! nt ot on Work 
service, t! work f ons! I t tea i tl hool soci 
yorker is also important. vork \ is initiated only when the teac! 
ind worker togetl é he student not b 1 wi t livid 
sist I ich t g I} ool social worker d 
relieve the teacl of any of her responsibility he supplements what tl 
teacher can do. The teacl lways the key pers helping 
student in his total school experience. Hers is yntinuing relatior p 
the adolescent, while tha vith the social worker is temporary and , 4 
~ i 
ntil he f alo g without tl pe il hel; th e worker i giv Tt 
worker makes an effort alway te strengt! the t her ipil relations! 
because of the influ his ll have « tl nts total learnu x 
er Ch elati ynsl | Ww n te S KCI ] 
— 2 ts of pl ng and sharing together for the beneft of 
not art c xchang i ( latior 
Co-operative work with other members of the staff is als ssential if 
pupil is to be helped t ljust to the school situati i ib] te 
of h abiliti 
W’ ork Pay Although a gr proport of will be sf} 
n direct work with the pil, work with th parents nal very imp 
part of school social work serv Certain asp f the adolescent's prok 
are sometimes those for which the parent shoul issume responsibility 
with which the parent may nee 1 some help. The | worker will ser 
a liaison per he the ho ind tl hool. She bring » the 
tt itu of ft oble his son ¢ laugntc I { hool ind ! 
him to see how | t 1 school can best work te the She helps | 
discuss his ow | oblen ind to inderstas 1 the relationship of these to 
adolescent's failu mak Satistactor scl yl adjustmer iher may 


which 


e parent needs help from some agency other than 


instances in 
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school; 7.e., agencies providing foster-home care, economic assistance, and 
marital counseling. The school social worker helps the parent to seek help 
from the agency in the community best able to serve his need 
i. Work with Other Community Agencie The social worker in the school 
in help co-ordinate and integrate the services in the community for the 
nefit of the student. The social worker can assume responsibility for helping 
al agencies to understand and accept the philosophy and purpose of educa- 
today 
The social worker in the school ts in a unique position to recognize early 
se problems of students and parents for which the school cannot appropri- 
ely give help but which may be responsible, directly or indirectly, for the 
lifficulty the pupil is having in school. The school social worker understands 
w the parent may feel about seeking and using help and may be able to 
st the parent to achieve some understanding of these feelings and attitudes 
i, because of this awareness, use help constructively 
There are some situations in which both the school and the agency can 
rk together. If the student’s problem is in the school, he will need help 
that setting, even though he or his parents are receiving help from another 


y. For those parts of the problem that are related to school, he can 


| 
case work more effectively when the helping person is identified with the 
ol and represents its authority, its limitations, and its resources 

Perhaps the most important single contribution which the school social 
tker makes to the other social agency is in giving the agency an understand- 
of the adolescent as he is in the day-by-day school experience. This fre 
ntly indicates how the youth feels 2bout his total living experience of 


e part of it and is helpful to the agency in its work with the family 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THIS SPECIAL SERVICE 


If the service of the school social worker is to be of maximum help, organiza- 
and administration must be thoughtfully planned. In some school systems 
re is a special services division, referred to as pupil personnel or division of 
vices for exceptional children. The administrator of this division is respon- 
for co-ordinating and integrating the contribution of all of the various 
ices with that of the teacher. It is important that the function of each be 
tly defined and that the differences and likenesses be understood and 
ected so that good team relationships can be developed. Channels for easy 
munication must be established between special service personnel and the 
inistration and instructional staff. 
Especially is it important that the social worker's time in the school building 
0 organized that she is able to work closely with the teacher and principal, 
well as for carrying on regularly planned interviews with pupils. The 
principal, as administrator of the total program in a particular’: school, is 
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responsible for planning for the school social worker's time so that it meets 


the needs of a particular school. Thus, it ts essential that the social worker 


confer regularly with the principal and the faculty 
It is important that there be a sufficient number of school social workers 


to give adequate service. Probably one worker for each 500 high-school 


students would be ideal. One school social worker for each 1,500 pupils 


enrolled may be suggested as a practical goal. Though not ideal, it is possibl. 


to plan an adequate case-work program with that size enrollment. If case 


loads become too heavy, the service will tend to become one for meeting 


emergency needs only; and sound, full professional service will be impossibl 
Certainly the preventive aspects of the service cannot be developed under such 
conditions 
EXTENDING SERVICES 

Relatively few high schools have adequate services for maladjusted yout! 
Thus, many teenagers are failing to receive maximum benefit for their scho 
opportunities. In addition to the need for more school social workers, extende 
services by the following types of specialists should do much to help tl 
disturbed teenager: vocational and educational guidance counselors, scho 
psychologists, school nurses, and remedial or special teachers. Until the ti 
when such services can be made available to all students who need them 
cannot be said that high schools are offering an equal educational opportu 


to all adolescents . 
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Chapter 17 


STATE PLANNING FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 


RAY GRAHAM 
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THE PLACE OF THE STATE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A review of the literature of recent years indicates a uniform acceptance 
of the place of the state in developing and maintaining the general secondary- 
education program for all youth 

1. Local units receive their authority from the state for conducting, develop- 
ing, and financing public high-school education 

2. The constitution of each state establishes equality of school opportunity 
for all pupils. (The tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution leaves to 
the state the responsibility for organizing its educational system.) 

3. Public school education is both free and compulsory within varied limits 

i. Public tax funds may be levied, collected, and used in making this educa 
tional opportunity available 

5. Legal representatives are chosen at local, county, and state levels to see 
that the constitutional opportunity is made possible 

6. All school legislation in any state represents steps in developing, defining, 
or compelling the development of this school opportunity 

Minimum and maximum age limits are determined by state law 

Let us examine these seven basics in terms of the high-school pupil who 
is exceptional 

1. The state has a responsibility for giving legal permissions and patterns 
to local school systems in establishing special services at the secondary-school 
level for exceptional youth. The locak district and the state, working together, 
can best realize the objectives of this educational program. The co-operatrve 
pattern must be developed to assure two things: First, the state should not 
stifle local initiative, and second, local districts should not avoid facing the 
problem and accepting responsibility. Neither agency can leave the problem 
to whims, caprices, or convenience. Good service grows out of good philosophy 
and sound practices 

The state, through legislation, through the powers and responsibilities of 
the chief education office, through residential schools for the handicapped, and 
through state-supported teacher education institutions, can both support and 
supplement the efforts of local public school districts 

2. State constitutional provisions encourage educational planning for all 
pupils. Therefore, it is assumed that a student cannot be denied a high-school 
education on the basis that he is different, or crippled, or retarded, or gifted, 
or a serious social problem. In addition, it must be recognized that an educa- 
tional opportunity cannot be interpreted alone in terms of a group of pupils, 
with a teacher, at work on a prescribed program. It is only an educational 
opportunity when it meets the needs, interest, abilities, and disabilities of the 


individual student. It is not an educational opportunity to assign the crippled 


teenager to tasks that his physical handicap prevents him from doing. It is 
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not an educational opportunity to ask the blind pupil to study books in ink 
print. It is not an educational opportunity to give the mentally retarded youth 
a program geared’ to the abilities and interests of the mentally normal 

3. If the two basics just preceding this are accepted, then educational 
opportunity should be free to the unusual, as well as the usual, pupil. This 
point argues the unjustifiable nature of a program for handicapped in a public 
school where parents are penalized by having to pay extra costs, or provide 
some of the services necessary for a realization of fair educational opportunity. 
This point protests against the frequent evasion in our democratic concept of 
public education of giving needed services to handicapped children at the 
elementary-school level but ignoring this responsibility at the secondary-school 
level. It is worthy of note that in one state (Illinois) where 55,000 handi- 
capped children were given special educational provisions in one year (1952- 
53), 95.4 per cent of these were in the elementary schools. 

In the same reasoning, the educational program for the handicapped should 
be compulsory. No child able to carry an educational program adjusted to 
his limitations should be exempt on such bases as: over-protective parents, 
indifferent school or community attitudes, or weak rationalizations such as: 
(1) “such a child holds back the rest of the class,” (2) “enough children 
of this type are not available for a class,” (3) some of these will not live very 
long and very few of them will make much contribution to society,” (4) “the 
per-capita costs are too great,” or (5) “we operate a twelve-grade school and, 
if the pupil cannot attend and do the work in his class, the school has no 
further responsibility.’ A democratic society cannot afford to refuse training, 
education, and proper rehabilitation to its handicapped at the secondary-school 
level. 

4. If a high-school program is the right of the pupil with exceptionalities, 
then it should be financed according to the philosophy that applies to all 
public high-school education 

In many states and districts great discrimination against the handicapped 
is made by estimating and comparing normal per-capita costs of the total 
school with per-capita costs for the handicapped. Such practice is not the policy 
in other areas of the school program. We do not publish the per-capita cost 
of a small Latin class alongside of the figures for a large history class. It is 
not a question of comparative costs but of wise planning and spending. The 
real balance sheet should show whether the handicapped pupil is kept from 
becoming an entry on a state pension list, an inmate in an expensive institution, 
a charity problem—or a person adjusted to a point of self-care, self-sufhiciency, 
and self-respect 

5. Patterns of co-operative relationships between local and state units of 
government are evidenced in the operation of the usual school program. 
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Research, administration, finance, curriculum development, and_ legislation 
are equally the responsibilities of these same agencies in planning for excep- 
tional children and youth 

6. Legislative patterns are necessary Studies show that only a few programs 
for exceptional youth were developed without special state legislation. Most 
of them are a result of legislation which sets a pattern for identifying cligible 
pupils, establishing special classes and services, providing financial assistance, 
and offering educational supervision at the state level for the improvement of 
instruction for exceptional youth 

The trend in recent years toward more definite legislation relative to the 
education of exceptional children and youth is indicative of: (1) a growing 
realization of the need for equalization of elementary and secondary educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, (2) support of these programs by supple 
mentary state aid, and (3) standards for approved programs which are steps 
both in safeguarding funds as well as in better defining the objectives and 
responsibilities of both the state and the local district 

Recent developments in legislation and functioning programs for the 

education of the handicapped give special attention to age ranges. In many 
states, legislation enables local districts to provide special services for handi 
capped children of nursery-school age. The philosophy includes a recognition 
that many handicapped adolescents are limited, de prived, or denied individual 
social, and emotional development essential to proper educational progress 
Understanding of natural growth patterns, psychological factors, or medical 
needs is important. A child ordinarily learns to talk at ages one to three. If 
he is deaf, he cannot learn by imitation, but he can frequently learn by other 
means and methods if they are furnished. The old philosophy of not accept- 
ing mentally retarded children in a school until they reach a certain mental 
age allows many individual, social, and emotional patterns to develop in those 
“unused years’’ that lessen the opportunity of success. Likewise, if a school 
can accept three-year-old children in programs for speech and hearing services, 
physical and vocational therapy, efc., there is much greater possibility of 
successful adjustment and progress 

In the same way that special services are needed by exceptional children at 
the pre-school period, many exceptional youth need special attention and help 
at the secondary-school level if they are to become happy, contributing mem- 
bers of society. Secondary schools need to look at their responsibility both 
for developing programs for the handicapped at the usual age levels and also 
for extending them so that youth and young adults who have been retarded 
through long periods of medication or hospitalization and who have reached 
a sufficient level of physical ability to profit from education and rehabilitation 
will not be deprived of their opportunities by restrictive age limits or unavail- 
ability of programs 
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ESSENTIAL VIEWPOINTS IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


1. Small local sthool systems cannot provide the wide range of services 
at the secondary-school level which are essential for various types of handi 
capped pupils. A satisfactory program may not be practical if the district has 
only one blind student. However, if a single blind (or other type of handi 
capped) youth of high-school age is a legal resident of a public high-school 
district, that district has certain clear-cut responsibilities: (a) to know him 
and essential information about him; (b) to know that he is getting an educa- 
tional opportunity—it may be in a public or private residential school, or in a 
special program of a neighboring high school—and (c) to provide a local 
special class, or to provide special services, or to provide adequately for him 
in the regular classes. 

2. Several high-school districts may need to go together in a co-operative 
program, or an intermediary unit may need to be formed to enable some types 
of handicapped pupils to have an educational opportunity. This type of ap 
proach to the problem may be necessary, not only because of small numbers 
of eligible pupils, but also to reduce the financial costs, to secure adequately 
trained teachers, to provide competent leadership or direction, and to make 
possible practical programs in therapy, transportation, and lunch provisions 

3. There are limits in cost beyond which society cannot easily be induced 
to go. There are pressures and demands on the tax dollar that must be 
recognized. Therefore, considerable elasticity in patterns must be developed 
by the state and local agencies involved. Good research and planning are 
essential 

4. Legislative changes may implement programs for exceptional pupils in 
the high school. The history of school organization, reorganization, township 
units, and community or consolidated units, efc., is replete with arguments 
that advocate such on the basis of expanded programs and meeting individual 
needs. The history also is clear in showing that far too little progress has 
been made at the secondary-school level for the handicapped youth. 

5. Because of the rapid growth of programs and services for exceptional 
children at the elementary level, there is growing pressure and demand for 
services for handicapped adolescents when they reach high-schovul age 

6. Educational planning for exceptional youth at the secondary-school level 
is in a real pioneering stage. Much remains to be done in research, experi- 
mentation, and effort. The state and local high-school district have a common 
objective here 

7. Often curriculum adjustments are more of a problem than individual 
adjustments of handicapped pupils. Sometimes the traditional, academic, or 
college preparatory program stands in the way of a satisfactory program for 
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the handicapped. Frequently, the general requirements for graduation must 
be altered for a handicapped person. Sometimes great anxieties develop over 
such things as giving diplomas or promotions or report cards. There, too, 


are areas of challenge 
STATE FUNCTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


Any successful program is based on a state-wide philosophy of the entire 
citizenry of the state. When the beliefs, desires, and understandings of the 
citizens reach a certain point, they are translated into demands. These demands 
develop into legislative patterns and functional programs that result in appro- 
priate services for various types of exceptional pupils at the secondary-school 
level 

The last quarter of a century has seen positive movements in providing for 
the handicapped. In more recent years great interest has been shown in better 
provisions for gifted, superior, or talented children and youth. There is a 
responsibility of leadership at the state and local levels to see that this interest 
is developed and directed into sound patterns. 

Agencies at the state level which rank high in importance are: (1) state 
legislatures, (2) chief state education offices, (3) state teacher education 
institutions, (4) state-operated residential schools, and (5) other public and 
private agencies which operate on a state-wide basis in the interest of excep- 
tional children and youth . 

1. State Legislatures—The state legislature is the supreme school board of 
the state. The district operating a secondary school receives its authority and 
powers from the legislature. Just as legislation sets a pattern for the regular 
secondary-school program, it can define and authorize and implement pro- 
grams and services within the secondary-school structure to enable better 
programs and services for exceptional children who are enrolled 

Good legislation usually sets a pattern that is elastic to meet conditions in 
various communities and in various kinds and sizes of schools. This legisla- 
tion is most effective when it: (1) provides an enabling act specifically 
authorizing certain essential practices, (2) appropriates, where necessary, funds 
to reimburse districts for additional costs of such programs, (3) provides 
regulations for protecting these funds and the exceptional children they are 
supposed to benefit, (4) designates the responsible state agency to supervise 
the administration of these funds and establishes the controls deemed advis- 
able, and (5) makes additional provisions to give direction to the program 
Sometimes additional legislation is essential to provide: (1) adequate teacher 
training in the special fields, and (2) to assure proper research and integra- 


tion between various state resources in education, health, welfare, vocational 


rehabilitation, and recreation. 
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Good legislation results from planning and united effort. There are too 
many instances where legislation is hastily passed and poorly planned by 
pressure groups Too, frequently the educational group has lagged in study 
and planning to assure good legislation. The results are: (1) emphasis on 
only a few types of handicapped children, (2) inadequate and unsound legis 
lation, (3) difficulties in developing programs, (4) lack of interest and 
frustrations on the part of school officials and professional personnel, and (5) 
resulting floundering through attempts to revise and improve the existing 
legislation 

2. Chief State School Officers—-This pattern varies in different states. In 
some there is a state board of education with overall authority. In others, the 
state board is limited to certain areas of responsibility. In some, the chief 
state school officer is appointed by a state board or other authority. In others 
he is elected. In some states there are various offices with separate responsi 
bilities. For example, one state has a chief educational officer with constitu- 
tional authority, an elected board governing the state university, and an ap- 
pointed board governing the various teacher education colleges 

Whatever the pattern may be in different states, there is always a chief 
state school officer in whose office are centered most of the state-wide adminis 
trative responsibilities They generally include: (1) preparation of the budget, 
(2) the evaluation and formulation of legislation, (3) the distribution of state 
funds, (4) the selection and evaluation of personnel, (5) the formulation of 
policies and standards, (6) the co-ordination of various agencies, (7) the 
establishment or assistance in establishing new programs, (8) the evaluation 
of local programs of special education, (9) the improvement of local pro 
grams, (10) the in-service and pre-service education of teachers, (11) the 
preparation of reports and publications, (12) the integration of the special 
program with the total educational program, (13) the integration of the 
services with the policies and programs of other agencies dealing with excep 


tional children, and (14) in some states, the operation of residential schools 


Even though the chief state school office has responsibilities in all of these 
areas, it is apparent that a properly functioning program at the secondary-school 
level can only be achieved when the local secondary school assumes its moral 
and legal responsibilities. Many of these duties can only be carried out by 
co-operative effort 

Good legislation cannot be formulated by the state office alone. Proper 
distribution of state funds can result only from careful pupil, financial, and 
services accounting by the local school system. Evaluations, up-grading, and 
integration of programs present a dual responsibility 

3. State Teacher Education Institutions—One of the media through which 


state departments of education extend better services to exceptional children 
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and youth is through providing better trained teachers. The problems of 
teacher recruitment, preparatiot ertification, and placement are serious prob 
lems in general education. In spe ial education, they are even more acut 
particularly at the secondary-school level. This ts 0 real reason why there 
has been such a marked lag in developing special servi for teet rs who 
ire h nd apped or gifted 

M wt states oper o! < mor teacher! | on instifutriofr In any of 
the in orientation to 5S} il 1 ito is oftere 1 prospe tiv clementary 
al secondary chool hers Frequently tat 1¢ [ one or more 
nstitutions for the prc] tion of teachers of exceptiot 11 children and youth 
By this means t strives to ill Viat the a te t& ichet shortag this sp ial 
ized field of work 

t ‘ Resia Sc/ H dica ed In sot stat th chiet 
school officer operat s er lential schools for such dither t ypes ol 
exc ptional youth as the if. the blind, and the entally retarded. In others 
he may have a related supervisory function to fulfill. But in all of them there | 
iS ne d for ireful pial ing ind int ition so that lifferent ind competing 
philosophic s and police s do not develo; It is well to remember that there ( 
is one chief problem—the providing of adequate educational opportunity for 
all types of exceptio al children and youth—and the state is best served, as 
are the pupils, in a ll co-ordi 1 total program 

5. State-wide Pu 1 Py {ence No program for exceptiona 
adolescents in the secondary school can ipnore the contributions and respons! 
bilities of othe related nces The chiet stat hool ofhcer in make a 
great contribution in this af by working with public ar | private agencies 
that operate on a state wide basis. Usually local agencies in these related 
fields have their obj ctives nd } itterns developed in their related area with 
the proper state reso Various public welfare and publi health programs 
can be interpreted, 6 lated, and practiced more effectively as various | gal and 

1 and developed at the state evel, Private 


professional aspects are analyzec 


agencies interested In educational activities have mu h to offer in securing 
legislation or developing community support for programs 
OPPORTUNITIES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS TO SERVI EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 
The secondary school is at the pay-off level in measuring returns from 
special education Youth at the high-school level can _ profit from 
those programs that point towar 1 occupatior al usefulness. Returning veterans 
with phys: al. mental, and emotional disabilities have been provided care and 
It is less expensive to rehabilitate than to provide more care. If this 


training 
is a sound conclusion for disabled veterans, 
school must not a 


disabled citizens. The secondary 





it is equally sound for any and all 


void this re sponsibility 
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Chapter 18 


LOCAL PLANNING FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS, EDGAR S. FARLEY, and DORIS D. KLAUSSEN 


| 5 WE could have what we thought suitable for special education students at 
the secondary level, what would we want? Let's take a look at some of the 


planning that would be desired 
SCHOOL HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


For crippled and cardiac teenagers, a building of one or two stories is very 
desirable. An elevator or ramp should be provided for all buildings having 
more than one floor. This makes it possible for students to move with ease from 
classroom to classroom whether they have damaged hearts, use wheelchairs, or 
walk with crutches. They need not ask for help from other students but can 
take care of themselves which all exceptional youth want to do—they want 
to be independent 

Toilet facilities need to be provided on each floor. Doors should swing out 
to permit wheelchairs to enter. Two or three of the stalls should be larger 
than others and provided with railings so that students may help themselves 
from wheelchairs and be able to take care of their own toilet needs. In lunch 
rooms and classrooms, there should be tables or desk space available where the 
pupil in a wheelchair can get up to the table or desk. This can be done with 
a portable desk by taking off the seat and allowing the wheelchair just to roll 
up to the desk 

There should be a small section of the building (two or three rooms) 
reserved for special education students. To these may come the blind and 
partially seeing, the deaf and hard of hearing, as well as the crippled and 
special health cases. In this general resource suite, it is desirable to keep 
large equipment needed by them for lesson preparation, such as Braille writers, 
typewriters, large-print dictionary, Talking Books, group hearing aid, tran- 
scriber, treatment tables, cots, tables for work space and space for wheel- 
chairs. The office of the special education counselor might be here also 

At one entrance to the building there should be a ramp or door where 
there are no steps. A driveway for buses, station wagons, or cars should be 

Vircit M. Rocers is Dean of the School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York; Epcar S. Farey is Principal of the Garden City Junior High School, New 


York, New York; and Doris D. KLAUSSEN is Consultant in Special Education, Battle 
Creek Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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made available at this entrance. Railings along corridor halls and stairways 


are helpful for crippled or cardiac patients. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


We want the exceptional youth to become independent, but at the same 
time we must give him a helping hand when needed. Ordinary classes in a 
regular high school have many advantages over special classes for certain 
types of exceptional pupils. In the first place there are rarely enough students 
of a particular disability for a special class; in the second place, attending 
a regular class offers more opportunity for course election, wider social con- 
tacts with students and teachers, and more opportunity for personal enrich- 
ment through extracurricular activities. It is obvious, though, that pupils too 
crippled to write, too visually handicapped to read much, too acoustically 
handicapped to hear all assignments and class discussion, and unable to speak 
fluently are at a disadvantage in any high school where the methods are based 
primarily on reading, writing, hearing, and speaking. For many atypical 
young persons, these disadvantages create emotional disturbances which mag- 
nify the usual problems of adolescence. 

These students need varying amounts of special help and guidance. Fre- 
quently, a special education counselor (with a broad background in the educa- 
tion of exceptional youth) can provide invaluable service. Her job would 
be to know each handicapped pupil—the nature of his handicap, his limitations, 
his strengths, his home background, hjs attitude toward his handicap—and 
plan realistic goals with him. After a thorough study of each individual and 
his record, this special teacher counsels the student, helps him plan his program, 
works with each teacher who has him in class, gives the student special help 
when needed, sees that he has the necessary equipment and supplies to do his 
work, and guides him toward realistic planning for his future. This is a 
full-time job for one or more teachers at the junior and senior high-school 
levels. 

This special adviser and teacher may not have a special class. Instead, she 
may give the exceptional students individual assistance as needed outside their 
regular classes, and act as their counselor in educational, emotional, social, 
and vocational matters. She is also able to help the teachers understand the 
problems of these pupils and to co-operate with the parents in every pos- 


sible way. 

What should be the characteristics and training of this extra teacher at the 
high-school level and: what is her work? A broad background of special 
education and specific training in one or two fields is very desirable. This 
makes it possible to give definite work in fields in which she has training 
and to see needs and secure help in other special education fields. A person 
acting as a special teacher at the high-school level must be interested in the 
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exceptional adolescent; she must be able to work with other teachers to foster 
the program; she needs to be able to work with parents and community 
agencies. Enlisting the aid and co-operation of the teachers at the secondary- 
school level to accept the handicapped in regular classes is very necessary. 
A number of approaches need to be made; bulletins, discussions, faculty meet- 
ings, case conferences, and teacher-counselor interviews are all of help. But 
the most effective method of all is the association of the teachers with the 
handicapped pupils themselves. 

Social life at the secondary-school level is an important part of school living. 
This is especially important for the handicapped person. Only by participating 
in all phases of school life can he be a well-rounded person. The special 
education teacher plays a very important role here. She must see that the 
handicapped pupil gets to club meetings, ball games, dances, after-school 
meetings, the hobby club, the French club, efc. She must help him to parti- 
cipate in everything that he possibly can. Perhaps she will see where the school 
can make some adjustments to include the handicapped pupil. The blind 
may need some extra instruction in skills, the epileptic may need the assurance 
that someone who knows him is near by, the crippled may need to be shown 
how he can participate in more things, or transportation may need to be 
arranged for some. 

Early in the secondary school there should be realistic evaluation as to what 
the student can do as a life work. Both the student and his parents must be 
honest in this evaluation of what can be done in life. There is no use thinking 
miracles will happen and plan beyond the attainments that are possible. Huge 
disappointments come to the handicapped if they are hoping to do something 
that is beyond realization. However, the goal must be high enough to chal- 
lenge the person concerned. No student should magnify his handicap and 
excuse his best efforts because of it. On the other hand he must not minimize 
it. If he has a damaged heart, a severe tremor in his arms, or ears that do 
not hear, each must be faced and adjustments made accordingly. 


THE REGULAR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 

What about the regular high-school teaching staff? Too many of them 
have been trained to teach subjects and not “kids.” The special education 
counselor will try to get all teachers to understand and accept handicapped 
pupils, but she will also place the students with the ones having the most 
understanding. The teacher who cannot tolerate a blind child in a class should 
not have a blind child in the class. 

CO-OPERATION WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

Work with the state vocational rehabilitation representative should be 
started when the youth is twelve or thirteen years of age. It is true in most 
states that the student cannot be enrolled on an active basis until he is sixteen, 
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but preliminary work can be done, such as having the state vocational! counselor 
meet the student and his family while the child is young, help the special 
education teacher and the other teachers see the possibilities for the future, and 
plan the student program accordingly. Aptitude tests and intelligence tests 
can be given when the student is in his early teens. Lists of positions that 
would be possible for different types of handicapped persons are useful in 
letting the students, parents, and teachers see what others with like handicaps 
have been able to accomplish. If this can be done early, then there need 
be no lag between graduation from high school and a beginning training 
program, or even actual work on the job directly following graduation 
Vocational rehabilitation advice and funds will be of help in college work, 
in job training, in aptitude testing, and in other services. Let's be sure we 
make use of this very important community resource. There are also other 
community resources that can be used: societies for crippled children, Crip- 
pled Children’s Commission, service clubs, lodges, organization of leaders in 
industry, and others 

An adequate program for exceptional adolescents at the secondary-school 
level really pays dividends. No secondary school is really doing its full service 
to the community unless it gives the atypical an opportunity and a place in 
its program. Atypical pupils can be and are graduated from high school; 
they can and do go on to colleges and universities and to jobs in the com- 
munity; they can and do lead useful lives in a community. We must count 
upon the secondary schools of all local communities: to accept the handi- 
capped, to provide education and services for them, to graduate them, and to 
help with job opportunities and higher education where feasible. Then and 
then only does the secondary school meet its obligations for service to “all 


the children of all the people 


Chapter 19 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS IN RURAL AREAS 


JOSEPH FENTON 


wu few exceptional youth in rural areas are receiving special services 
in local high schools. Responsibility for this condition cannot be placed 
completely on school boards and high-schvol principals since a number of 
factors make it extremely difficult to give adequate service to the occasional 
exceptional pupil. This represents a major problem in education. Nevertheless, 


JosePH FENTON is an Associate in Education of Handicapped Children, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York. 
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the sociological necessity and democratic implications of providing services 
for exceptional children are indisputable, and have been emphasized elsewhere 
in this publication In discussing equal and universal opportunities for them, 
we must, however, remember that, in general, a// rural youth are at a disad 
vantage educationally. Rural schools have not been fuily able to meet the 
needs of the physically and mentally normal pupils. This has been one of 
the major causes for more high-school drop-outs in rural schools. Butter- 
worth! states that the total enrollment in high schools is lowest in states with 
the highest percentage of rural population and is highest in the states with 
the lowest percentage of rural population. This alone indicates that there are 
many problems inherently involved in rural education that prevent the develop- 
ment of programs to meet the needs of all youth. These problems are directly 
related to the difficulties that exist in adapting school programs for exceptional 


children and youth 


THE NEW YORK STATE STUDY- 


Persons usually think of the state of New York as a primarily urban area 
because of such centers as New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Albany. Up-state New York, however, has many small communities which 
represent typical rural problems of education. Nevertheless, they do not 
compare with the sparsely populated sections of the Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain areas. The problems for special education which loom so large in 
the study reported before would be magnified for some of the rural com- 
munities of the West Coast, Southwest, and Southeast 

The New York study included a survey of two city school systems, two 
village superinten lencies, eight rural high-school districts, and fifty-eight 
elementary districts. (In New York state, rural education is defined as 
programs in sc hools of the open country, and in all villages of less than 4,500 
population. ) 

1. Table 1 shows the results for visually handicapped children and youth 


As the table shows, more were discovered in the city schools than might have 


TABLE 1. Expectancy, Discovery, and Treatment of Visually Handicapped Pupils. 





Number Number Number in 
Kind of School Expected Discovered Sight-saving Classes 
City and village 55 63 58 
Rural high schools 19 8 l 
Rural elementary schools 7 5 3 





Julian E. Butterworth and Howard A. Dawson. The Modern Rural School. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, p. 138. 
2 University of the State of New York, Bulletin Number 1322, Improving Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Rural Areas—A Program Report on the Study of Intermediate School Districts in 
New York State. State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
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been expected, and 92 per cent of those discovered were being provided for 
in sight-saving classes. The four visually handicapped pupils in the rural areas 
who were receiving special services came from different schools, and all were 
sent to city sight-saving classes. The rural schools were not so effective in 
discovering visually handicapped youth, and no one school had enough of 
them to justify maintaining a sight-saving class 


?. Tabie 2 shows the results for acoustically handicapped pupils. The 


rural high schools found only half the expected number and rural elementary 
schools only two, where from forty to sixty might be expected. Only in the 


TABLE 2. Expectancy, Discovery, and Treatment of Pupils with Auditory Defects 





Number Pupils Hard of Hearing Number given 
Kind of School Tested Special Education 
( Audiometer) Expected Found Services 
City and village 17,087 320-430 377 55 
Rural high 6,735 120-160 72 0 
Rural elementary 590 40-60 2 0 





cities were special lip-reading services given. Not enough pupils were found 
in any rural school to justify the employment of a lip-reading specialist 

3. Table 3 shows the results of the survey for the orthopedically handi- 
capped. The city and village schools were making special education services 
available to fifty-four orthopedically handicapped persons, approximately as 
many as might be expected in school populations of this size. These persons 
received transportation, rest periods, and hot lunches. Those needing it re- 


TABLE 3. Expected Number of Orthopedically Handicapped Children Needing Special 
Educational Service and Actual Number Given Ic. 





Expected Number Needing Number Given Special 


Kind of School Special Education Education 
City and village 60 54 
Rural high school 21 3 
Rural elementary school s 0 





ceived physiotherapy. Specially designed and constructed desks and seating 
arrangements were provided for some. None of the rural schools was able 
to make special provision for crippled youth locally. Three persons were sent 
to the city special schools 

4. The survey did not attempt to determine the services needed by youth 
with cardiac conditions, but, in the areas surveyed, 422 cardiac youth had 


been identified. No information was available as to the cardiac classification 
of these persons. Thirteen were receiving home teaching through the children’s 
court. Eleven were placed in the special classes in the city schools. Sixty- 
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seven youth in this area were receiving some type of special provision in the 
regular schools such as transportation,. rest periods, or limited physical activity 
For the majority of them, however, no services were being provided. It would 
be impossible to determine how many of these were being seriously neglected 
since the classification information was unavailable. As a whole, teachers 
and school administrators seemed unfamiliar with the fluctuating aspect of 
this disability as well as with the specific needs of these youth. More clinical 
facilities would be needed in this area for the diagnosis, treatment, and 
classification of these persons before adequate educational planning would be 
possible 

5. In the matter of speech defects, it was reported that the expected inci 
dence was from five to eight per cent of the school population. In the schools 
studied only two per cent of the pupils were recognized as having speech 
defects in sufficient degree to be given special educational service 

The city schools employed speech correctionists. There, 2.7 per cent of 
the school pupils were identified as having speech defects, and 2.6 per cent 
were being given special training to overcome defects 

In the rural areas, where the classroom teacher is untrained in the identifica- 
tion and treatment of speech defects, only one-half to one per cent of the 


pupils recognized as having defects were given treatment 


TABLE 4. Pupils Examined for Speech Defects and Pupils Given Special Education 





Pupils Having Recog- Pupils Given Special 
nized Defects Education 
Kind of School = 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
City and village 741 2.7 714 2.6 
Rural high school 76 0.8 4 0.04 
Rural elementary school 13 0.4 1 0.01 





6. Services for mentally retarded children ate reported in Table 5. Special 
classes for mentally handicapped pupils were maintained in the two city 
school systems surveyed. Only two of the rural high-school districts were 
able to make this provision. On the average, two per cent of the pupils may 
be expected to need special class instruction. In the cities, 1.1 per cent of 


the pupils were in such classes. In the rural high-school districts, special] 


TABLE 5. Enrollment in Special Classes for Mentally Retarded Children. 





Number Enrolled in Per cent of Total 

Kind of School Special Classes School Population 
City and village 298 1.1 
Rural high school 28 0.3 


Rural elementary school 0 0.0 
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provision was made for .3 per cent of the pupils, some of them being sent 
to the city special classes. None of the rural elementary schools had children 
in special classes 

It must be concluded from this New York State study that few of all types 
of exceptional youth in the rural areas—at either the elementary or secondary 
levels—are receiving special educational services. This condition is probably 
true to an even greater degree in the moré rural communities of the United 
States 

PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Many persistent problems plague the rural school administrator in extending 
special educational services to excepttonal youth in his community 

1. The first condition is the fact that rural school districts are small, 
administrative units, serving a relatively small number of sparsely located 
students. Consequently, the number of exceptional pupils in these school 
districts are too few to make the organization of special class units practical 
The mean enrollment in the rural high school for 1945-46 was 128 as com- 
pared to 696 in the city.4 The number of students in entire rural school 
districts are seldom beyond 1,000. Yet, if we use the breakdown of Martens,* 
it would be necessary for a district to have an enrollment of at least 1,000 
pupils in order to have a class of twenty who are gifted or a class of twenty 
who are mentally retarded; an enrollment of 4,500 for a class of eighteen 
pupils with physical limitations (crippled) ; a 10,000 enrollment for a class 
of twenty pupils with impaired vision; a 1,320 enrollment for twenty pupils 
with impaired hearing. Even if there were that number in a school district, 
their ages would range from five to nineteen years, further making such 
class organization impractical 

2. The second important deterring condition is the fact that financing 
a “special education” program would strain the already taut purse strings of 
boards of education to the breaking point. Thus, few rural high schools 
employ health, guidance, psychological, or special education personnel. School 
funds are obtained basically through local property tax formulae. The low 
assessment of properties in rural areas hardly raises enough funds to provide 
even a minimum overall school program. 

3. Transportation of exceptional students to an adjoining high school would 
be difficult, even if the adjoining school could be persuaded to furnish the 
facilities. Also, costs for tuition and transportation would again tax the 
meager finances of the local district. If it were necessary for the student to 


have board and room in the neighboring district—which would be true in 
U. S. Office of Education. “Statistics of Public High Schools. 1945-46." Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States Washington, D. C Superintendent of Documents, 1949 


‘ Elise H. Martens, Needs of Exceptional Children. Leaflet No. 74, Washington, D. C 


United States Office of Education, 1944 
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areas where one school district serves an area of seventy square miles or 
more—there would be further expenses to consider 

4. Room space, as yet, presents less of a problem in the rural areas—but 
housing limitations in the smaller districts are becoming more and more a 
problem. Thus, there is little space available for special classes and services 

5. Trained teachers, especially for the deaf, are almost impossible to find. 
Unless they are from rural communities, the few who are available are inclined 
to remain in urban centers where they feel relatively better salaries and certain 
personal advantages are more available 

6. The older high schools were not built to serve handicapped pupils 
Usually these structures were built two and sometimes three stories in height, 
without elevators, making it very difficult for many physically limited pupils 
to attend 
7. Few private and public community agencies are readily available to 
provide diagnostic, referral and placement services 

8. Many regular high-school teachers in rural communities lack the back- 
ground to adapt special teaching methods needed by exceptional pupils who 
are in their regular classes. 

9. Serious problems arise in locating pupils with exceptional needs in rural 
communities. Difficulties arise from: (a) poor school accounting procedures ; 
(b) lack of comprehensive school health services of medical examination, 
hearing, and vision testing programs, efc.; (c) unavailability of psychological 
testing procedures; (d) parents with guilt feelings who do not realize the 
possibilities for treatment and services, not wishing to acknowledge their child’s 
handicap; and (e) rural classroom teachers not trained to recognize symptoms 


and signs of exceptionality 


EXTENDING SERVICES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Does this mean that the rural high-school principal cannot work out a plan? 
Not at all! It will be difficult and more challenging; he may not be able to 
move toward the final goal of complete services, but he can move! 

1. Assistance in solving problems relating to the rural exceptional youth can 
be secured from most state education departments A separate division, or 
bureau, with responsibility for exceptional children and youth frequently 
exists within state departments. The personnel are assigned to give state- 
wide leadership, to promote understanding, and to develop programs locally. 
Supervision and encouragement are given to existing facilities. Some bureaus 
are staffed with consultants in the fields of the mentally retarded, the physically 
and the visually handicapped, and those with the speech and hearing problems. 
As an example, in Oregon, consultive services are offered to public high schools 
enrolling blind pupils who have completed the ninth grade in the state 
residential school. These services are to help integrate these youngsters into 
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sighted classrooms. Another exampl is the program of co-operative county 


classes for the partially seeing pupils in the rural areas of Ohio that ts under 


I 
the supervision of the State Education Department The pupils attending 
special classes in the larger centers come from the rural and small town 
areas. Many are boarded near the schools 

The state education department's bureau in charge of education for excep 
tional children should be one of the first agencies to which to turn if the 
organization of a program in rural areas is contemplated That bureau can 
also give much help to ‘regular’ teachers in understanding exceptional pupils 
that may be in their classes 

2. The identification of exceptional youth is not an insurmountable problem, 
even when specialists are not readily available. The school can start with those 
who have already been discovered—the serious orthopedic cases who may 
have been hospitalized in a nearby center and the deaf and the blind who 
have been sent to neighboring city day units during the elementary years or 
to the state residential schools for the deaf or blind. With the help of the 
county public health office, if no school nurse is available, the school can 
locate still other physically handicapped adolescents—the epileptics, the dia 
betics, the tuberculous, and others with special health problems Simpl screen 
ing tests carried out by representatives of the county health office, aided by 
the pupils’ own physical education teachers, can reveal serious cases of vision 
and hearing loss. Possibly a representative from the state department of 
education or the state department of health can help in screening possible 
speech correction cases. If no specialist is available for the purpose, the 
principal can work with his teaching staff to screen, through group intelligence 
tests, pupils suspected of being mentally retarded. This kind of “roundup” 
may not find all adolescents in the community, but it will make a substantial 
beginning in that direction. It will, also, give the principal some facts to 
discuss the matter with his own board of education. Statistics from surveys 
in other places, however scientifically carried out, do not carry as much weight 
with the lay person as knowing that here are seven or seventeen adolescents 
with specific problems requiring particular educational attention 

3. The principal may contact some of the private agencies which are listed 
in the appendix of this issue. Some of these national organizations make a 
point of giving special field services to rural communities that are far from 
facilities available to urban areas 

4. Beginning with those who would probably adjust most easily, bring in 
the exceptional adolescents, one at a time, experiment with what can be done 
The girl on crutches might be more easily fitted into the school than the boy 
in the wheelchair for purposes of mobility, but, eventually, both could be 
accepted. The student with a hearing aid who has learned to use it well 


or the blind pupil with a good working knowledge of Braille could ‘‘fit”’ 
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more: readily than the epileptic who has not been given medical care. The 
mentally retarded pupil who is even-tempered, friendly, and willing to try 
would be more acceptable than the mentally retarded pupil whose behavior 
is unpredictable due to brain injury. Although a specially trained teacher 
to work as liaison person for these pupils might certainly be desirable, the 
rural principal can find the one teacher on his staff who is best fitted by person 
ality traits to assume this responsibility for the time being 
5. Whenever handicapped pupils are enrolled in the high schools, it will 
be helpful for the total teaching staff to understand something of the nature 
of each student's handicap and its implications for education. Faculty meet 
ings may become a series of study conferences, wherein some of the informa- 
tion contained in this publication and in references mentioned herein can be 
shared. From such study groups, it is conceivable that a local teacher might 
become sufficiently interested to take subsequent specialized training in one or 
more special education areas 
6. In order to overcome the size and finance factors, which are detrimental 
to the development of programs for the rural exceptional child, local school 
systems with small school populations and limited finances would do well 
to mobilize their efforts in the direction of co-operative school planning. If 
two or more neighboring communities join forces, there will be available 
the larger number of pupils that are necessary to provide economically and 
efficiently the personnel and special services needed for exceptional students 
A temporary solution is a beginning, but the good principal will not be 
satisfied with this. He will want to examine legislation in his own state, learn 
where improvements could be made both in state law and financing provisions 
for underwriting that law in order to serve rural youth more adequately 
Realizing that he cannot effect such changes alone, he will call these facts to 
the attention of neighboring schoolmen. Together they can bring this to the 
attention of local and state education associations, state organizations, and 
agencies interested in exceptional children. Over a period of time, laws 
intended to help all exceptional children and youth may become increasingly 


effective for those in rural areas 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES FOR EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


A number of private and public agencies in every state are available to 
provide services to the rural teenager who is handicapped. As the school 
administrator becomes familiar with these sources of help and makes efficient 
use of them, he will find that his educational program is greatly strengthened 

1. Some state departments of education have on their staff specialists in 


one or more areas of exceptionality who are available for direct and consultive 


services. A state may have a number of speech correctionists who will work 
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on a state-wide or county-wide basis to aid pupils with speech difficulties. 


Others will have consultants on the education of the mentally retarded 


2. A number of state health departments operate mobile health clinics 
They render valuable diagnostic and therapeutic services. Some traveling 
clinics are concerned with the discovery of visual or auditory defects and 
offer guidance concerning corrective measures and treatment 

3. Some state departments of mental health have organized traveling child 
guidance clinics consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers 
This team travels to rural areas and holds clinics at regularly scheduled places 
and times. Children are seen on a referral basis. Schools should take ad 
vantage of the psychological testing, diagnostic, and guidance services offered 
If this type of clinic does not exist, steps might be taken toward its 
organization, for it is extremely helpful in gaining a comprehensive under- 
standing of adolescents that will lead to a better educational plan for them 


4. Almost every state has a division of vocational rehabilitation which 
serves physically and mentally handicapped youth and adults who are in 
need of vocational counsel.ng. (In some states eligibility starts at age fourteen.) 
Counselors are available to serve rural areas. They are trained to give aptitude 
and intelligence tests as well as to evaluate the individual in relationship to 
his ability to adapt to various occupations. Authorization for medical diagnosis 
and treatment is possible if they will lead to a vocational objective. Vocational 
training can also be arranged for, asswell as assistance given in starting a 
business. 

5. All states either operate, or buy service from, residential schools for the 
blind, deaf, and severely mentally retarded. The school administrator needs to 
know of these services and help parents with the placement, when necessary, 
of their severely handicapped youth 

Finally, we ought to take advantage of the fact that proposals for new school 
structures are underway everywhere because of overcrowded class conditions 
This offers an excellent opportunity to have building plans include items that 
are conducive to establishing special programs as well as physical factors 
that will help exceptional pupils attend regular classes within them. Ramps, 


elevators, special equipment, and space planning often make this possible 


SUMMARY 


There are many handicapped and gifted teenagets living in rural areas 
who are not receiving the same educational opportunities as those who live 
in cities. It has been pointed out that there are serious problems involved in 
providing educational programs for them. Many of these difficulties are not 
insurmountable and can be overcome if a community has the desire to do so. 
The desire must be supplemented by strong, well-informed leadership. The 
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local school administrator and regular teachers can do much to foster equal 
educational opportunity for these high-school students 

A survey should be made of all the resources in the area that can be called 
upon for medical, psychological, guidance, rehabilitation, and vocational train- 
ing assistance. Among the most successful programs in effect throughout the 
nation for rural exceptional high-school students are those which have been 
organized co-operatively with several school districts participating on a shared 
basis. Centrally located diagnostic and clinical services, as well as special 
classes in schools and hospitals, are examples of this. Itinerant teachers are 
used in some instances to supervise the education of exceptional pupils in 
regular schools. Speech correction and speech-reading instructors are often 
employed jointly by several school districts. This type of co-operative planning 
is advantageous in overcoming the inability of the individual rural high 
school to serve exceptional youth because of small enrollments and financial 
inabilities. State financial aid to pay for the excess costs involved in educating 
exceptional pupils should be made available to local school districts. This 
assistance will go far in stimulating the growth of services for the rural 


exceptional youth. 


Chapter 20 


THE GROWTH OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ARTHUR S. HILL 


D URING the past five years special education has made its greatest strides 
in the junior and senior high schools of the United States.! Statistics obtained 
by the United States Office of Education show that the enrollment of youth in 
nine types of special education services for elementary- and secondary-school 
levels, jointly, increased 47 per cent between 1948 and 1953; The increase 
in the secondary schools taken alone was 148 per cent. In comparison, enroll- 


- 


ment in elementary-school special education services increased only 32 per cent. 


The statistics are even more significant when they are considered in relation 


to the total enrollments of the elementary and secondary schools. During the 


1 All of the data referred to in this chapter are taken from statistics gathered by the U. 8S. 
Office of Education. These data appear in the following publication: Mabel C. Rice, and Arthur 
S. Hill, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54. Chapter V, “Statistics of 
Special Education for Exceptional Children”, 1952-53, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1954, Office of Education Bulletin 1954. 84 pp., 30 cents 


ArtHuR S. Hitt is Educational Director, United Cerebral Palsy, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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same five-year period, there was a 24.5 per cent increase in general elementary- 
school enrollment. Thus, the number of children in special education programs 
at the elementary level appears to have increased about one and one third 
times as much as did the total enrollment of pupils in the elementary schools. 
Total secondary-school enrollments increased only .6 of one per cent between 
1948 and 1953. It would appear, therefore, that the increase in enrollment 
of pupils in special education programs at the secondary-school level was 
nearly 250 times the rate of increase for general secondary-school enrollments. 

While the statistics present eloquent evidence of the rapid development of 
adjusted secondary-school services for exceptional adolescents, the vast majority 
of such services are still found in the elementary schools. In the nine types of 
services studied by the U. S. Office of Education, about 78 per cent of the 
enrollees were in elementary-school classes and 22 per cent were in secondary- 
school programs. This represents, however, an increase of some nine per 
cent over 1948 when about 13 per cent of the enrollees were in secondary- 
school classes. In terms of numbers of youth served, the nine types of services, 
studied by the Office of Education, enrolled 389,158 in elementary-school 
programs and 108,058 in the secendary schools. Five years previously, in 1948, 
there were 294,624 pupils in elementary classes and only 43,505 in secondary 
school classes. (See table below.) 

These statistics give an incomplete picture of the total special education 
services of the nation’s schools. They do not include the number of youth 
enrolled for home or hospital instructidh, the number in classes for the socially 
maladjusted, the number in classes for the emotionally disturbed, or the 
number receiving visiting teachers or school social worker services. The data 
pertain only to those pupils in the nine categories listed in the accompanying 
table who were assigned to full or part-time day-school special classes, or who 
were receiving supplementary instructional services by teaching specialists. 
However, the coverage of the report for the nine areas of special education 
in day-school classes was probably more complete than in previous reports 
because data were collected from all school districts, city and rural, known 


to maintain special education services. 


EARLY SERVICES ARE ESSENTIAL 


The fact that services for the nine types of exceptional youth studied in- 
creased in the secondary schools at a much greater rate than they did in the 
elementary schools is more significant than the bare figures indicate. “Once 
an exceptional child’ does not necessarily mean “always an exceptional child” 
educationally speaking. There are several obvious reasons— the principal one 
being the fact that good programs, during the nursery and early elementary- 
school years for certain types of these pupils, eliminate much of the need for 


extensive special education services later. The requirements for such services 
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should vary according to the basic, fundamental needs of each type of handi 





capping condition or exceptionality. For instance, the vast majority of speech 
handicaps are remediable and, with suitable and adequate therapy during early 
childhood, should disappear by the time the pupil enters the seconary school 
Under these circumstances, the high schools, at their present rate of special 
class growth, should be able to catch up with their responsib lities in speech 
correction. The number of pupils receiving speech correction in the elementary 
schools increased about 47 per cent between 1948 and 1953, while the increase 
in secondary-school speech correction services was 480 per cent. Likewise, 
many moderately hard-of-hearing children may be taught to use hearing aids 
and speech reading (lip reading) before they leave the elementary school 
Even some of those with more severe hearing losses may need only part-time 
assistance by a specialist at the secondary-school level, 7f they have had the 
advantages of adequate instruction in the elementary schools. Services to 
hard-of-hearing youth, between 1948 and 1953, showed an increased enroll 
ment of about 13 per cent in the elementary schools and nearly 21 per cent 
in the secondary schools 

A similar and more pointed observation may be made in regard to crippled 
children. For all except the most severely involved, one objective of special 
education should be to prepare crippled children for adjustment in the normal 
stream of society. Unnecessary continued membership in a handicapped world 
must be an unrealistic solution for their problems. The educational program 
for the crippled child must begin as early as his social maturity and readiness 
will allow; it must provide for extended evaluation of progress, socialization, 
and the development of co-ordinations and learning skills. Many of these 
children should be ready for absorption into the regular grades at a relatively 
early age if a special education program can be provided during the early 
years of childhood. It is for the most s-verely involved crippled youth, who 
cannot adjust to the requirements of participation in the regular school 
program, that secondary special class provisions are most necessary. What 
percentage of the crippled children now served in existing education facilities 
fall into this category is an undertermined figure 

The enrollment of crippled children in elementary special schools and 
classes increased only about 20 per cent between 1948 and 1953, while 
the secondary-school services showed an increase of nearly 55 per cent in 
enrollment. It is possible that the tendency for secondary-school provisions 
for crippled youth to grow faster than clementary-school services is a reflection 
of the difficulties that many severely involved crippled pupils find in adapting 
to secondary-school conditions; or the lack of secondary-school adaptations 
for pupils who must travel from class to class in wheelchairs, on crutches, or 


who need special seating. In cases where such is the only problem involved, 


special arrangements for these pupils in the regular secondary grades might 
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be a more realistic educational service than the maintenance of special sec- 
ondary classes for them. 

The same comments may be made about children with special health prob- 
'ems—those with cardiac conditions, low vitality, and similar afflictions 
Special classes are important for such elementary-school children, because they 
need restricted activity; but, in most instances, the necessary period of re 
stricted activity is for a relatively short period of months or years. Conse- 
quently, it is only for the most seriously and permanently handicapped that 
secondary-school provisions would seem necessary. 

In commenting upon the trends observed in the _ statistical data, the Office 
of Education pointed to a sharp decrease in the average number of crippled 
and special health problem pupils per teacher from 1948 to 1953. It was 
thought that this might reflect the tendency of elementary schools to accept 
children with more severe disabilities in these special education programs 
than had been done in the past. If this tendency actually exists, the necessity 
for special education services at the secondary level will become increasingly 
important, for fewer severely involved children can bridge the gap between 
special education and the regular classes. 

In considering deaf and blind youth, the need for secondary-school special 
classes or services may appear to be more firmly established. However, some 
success with certain pupils under well-controlled conditions has been achieved 
in assigning the deaf and the blind to regular classes in the secondary schools 
In both instances, supplementary technical assistance is important, but the 
special class may not be essential for all such pupils. 

The increase in secondary-school special class enrollments for pupils handi- 
capped by physical disabilities and speech may, to some extent, be a reflection 
of inadequate services in the elementary schools. Nonetheless, in each of these 
classifications of handicapping conditions, some adolescents will need extended 
special education services through the junior and senior high-school levels. 
Since special education presently is reaching only about one fifth of all handi- 
capped youth, the danger of over-extending special education in the secondary 
schools seems rather remote. 

In addition to severely involved physically handicapped adolescents, there 
are other exceptional youth for whom the secondary schools must plan in 
terms of long-range programs. Among them, of course, are the mentally 
retarded, .who constitute approximately two per cent of the total school popu- 
lation. At the second iry-school level, this percentage may be a little higher. 
These are pupils whose disabilities are not remediable and whose disparities 
in academic competence become wider as they advance in age. Since the vast 
majority of the mentally retarded will be absorbed into normal society, their 
training must involve adjustments to heterogeneous social groups at their own 
age levels. The answer has been found in a special class curriculum adapted 
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to the needs of intellectually retarded pupils provided in a regular high-school 
setting which enables the mentally retarded to make social adjustments to 


diversified school pulation 
The importance of the special education progral ior f ntally retard 

idol scents I the { ral econdary school is I liately i | irent Th 
per cent increa n enrolls of 1 tally retarded youth st lary 
school special classes can only be consider d is 1 promis! naicatior ol 
progress. But much remains to be done, for in too many instances ‘‘adapted 
programs in the seco! lary schools ippear tt Inve lv chi fly i owecring ol! 
educational standards rather than well-planned pr paration for occupational 
ind social competence Not until secondary-school programs improv n their 
direction is well as in thei coverag will real progress be made in services 


for mentally retarded boys and girls 

It is doubtful if the Office of Education report indicates the extent of 
special adjustive programs that are being maintained for gifted youth. Th 
programs ire not considered as an aspe t of special ed ition in some school 
districts. Thus it is probabl« that the Ofhce of Education statistics included 
only those pupils enrolled in recognized special classes for the gifted lr 
some school systems, sections of unusually bright pupils may be maintaine 
in certain subject areas, or a high school may be provided for gifted youth 
as a part of the secondary-school program rather than as a special « lucation 
project. The 15.6 per cent increast in the enrollment of gifted pupils in 
secondary-school special classes is encouraging, but the slightly over 19,000 


pupils involved hardly tell the whole story of the efforts being made in 


behalf of unusually bright adolescents 
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APPENDIX A 


Directory of Public and Private Agencies Concerned 
With Exceptional Youth and Adults 








(>. of the best single sources of information concerning handicapp-d 
and gifted pupils is public and private agencies. It is suggested that 
administrators write directly to the appropriate ones when confronted 
with a special problem in extending service to their students with ex 


ceptional needs 








| The agencies listed below are classified under areas of exception 
| ability. In italics is the publication or publications issued by that or- | 
ganization 
A. Genera 
Children’s Burea Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25 
D. ¢ C/ ’ 
Community Chests and Councils of America, 155 E. 44th St... New York 17, N. Y 
Federation of the Handicapped, 241 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y 
Goodwill Industries of America, 1222 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. ¢ G dwill Bulletin 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Exceptional Children 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 1 N. Y 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene ) Broadway, Ne York 1 N. ¥ 
Mental H Understanding the Child 
President's Committe n Employment of the Physically Handicaped, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Washington 25, D. C. Performance: The Story of the 
Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education, Exceptional Children and Youth, Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. School Life 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Services for the Blind, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. U. S. Public Health Report 
World Health Organization, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 
B. Gifted 


American Association for Gifted Children, Inc 15 Gramercy Park, New York 
N. Y. 
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D 





Mentally Retarded 


American Association on Mental Deficiency, P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Conn 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
National Association for Retarded Children, In 129 E. 52nd St.. New York 22 


N. Y. Children Limited 


The Training School, Vineland, N. J. Training School Bulletin 


Crit pling and S pectal Health Conditions 


American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Cancer Neu 

American Congress of Physical Medicine, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Archive f Physical Medicine 

American Diabetes Association, 1 Nevis Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. A D A Forecast 

American Heart Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 1 N. Y. The American 
Heart 

American Legion National Rehabilitation Commission, 1608 K Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 

American Medical Association, Bureau of Health Education, 535 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Today's Health; American Journal of D 
Children 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 


N Y Publi Ameri 7” ] “rndai f Occupationai T herat ) (Bi ntl vy) Ameri 
can Occupational Therapy Association 

American Orthopaedic Association, 8 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mas Journal of 
Bone and Joint Surgery ~ 


American Physical Therapy Association, 1 ) Broadway, New York 1 N. Y 
Physical Therapy Revieu 

American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. American 
Journal of Public Healt! 


American Rehabilitation ¢ mittee, Inc., 28 East 21st Street, New York N. ¥ 
Arthritis and Rheumatis Foundation, 23 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Association for Physical-Mental Rehabilitation, V. A. Hospital, Canadaigua, N. Y 


Journal 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 
Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc., The Waldorf Astoria, 305 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
Children’s Rehabilitation Institute for Cerebral Palsy, Corkeyville, Md 
Commission on Chronic Illness, 525 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Chronic 
Illness Newsletter 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 Ist Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 127-129 East 52nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. Bulletin 
Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation, Pleasant Valley Way, West Orange, N. J 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥ 


Muscular Dystrophy Neu 
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G 


National Association for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 
National Foundation News 

National Epilepsy League, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, III 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. AARMS 
Forward 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. Public Health Nursing 

National Paraplegia Foundation, Broad Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va 

National Rehabilitation Association, Arlington Building, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Journal of Rehabilitation 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Crippled Child (Bi-monthly); Bulletin on Current Literature (Monthly 
biblio. ) 

National TB Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. NTBA Bulletin 

Orthopedic Appliance and Limb Manufacturers Association, 336 Washington Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. OALMA Journal 

Pope Foundation, Inc., 197 S. West Ave., Kankakee, Ill. Braces Today 

United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc. 369 Lexington Ave., (at 41st St.), New 


York 17, N. Y 


Additional Journal 
Cerebral Palsy Review (Monthly), 2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 14, Kan 
Journal of Pediatrics, C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mé 


Pediatrics, Charlies C. Thomas, Pub., Springfeld, Ill 


Deaf and Hard of Heart 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 
7, D. Volta Review (Monthly) 


American Hearing Society, 817 Fourteenth St.. N. W., Washington 5, D .C. Hearing 


Neu 

Conference of American Instructors of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 
2, =. « 

Conference f Executives of American School for the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. ¢ American Annals for the Deaf 


National Society for Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
Sight Saving Review (Quarterly); Eye Health and Safety News (Irrezg.) 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind, % Neal Quimby, State School for 
the Blind, Alamogordo, New Mexico 

American Association of Workers for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th St.. New York 11, N. Y 


New Outlook for the Blind; AFB Publications (Pamphlets, monogtaphs) 
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the Blind 


the Blind 














APPENDIX B 


Glossary of Terms 





{chroma lack of color 

Acutt 1 t of ory percept 

Affect gener term f feeling « emotions 

Aer F ability to atrach meaning t ry stimu 

Albin with low pigment—white hair and skin, and eyes of a pink 


Alexia—word blindness—inability to read due to brain injury 
yindness due t lisease f the optic nerve 


Amentia—lack of mental development; to be distinguished from dementiz 





An ta lack of oxygen 


i 


A phasia—detect or loss of the power of expression by speech, writing, or signs 





free from septic (putrefying) material 











Assymetr lack or absence of symmetry (right proportion) 
Astigmatiss retractive error which prevents the light rays fror oming to a 
because of different degrees of refraction in the various meridians of 
4taxia—brain injury resulting in an inability to balance 
Athetosi brain injury resulting in an involuntary muscle movement 
Atrophy—-wasting away of cells 
Basal—at the base 
Ben n ot malig 
bilateral having two sides pertaining to both sides 
Binocular—two eyes functioning together 
rf 1 hronological age 
Calcaneou t heel bone 
Cardiac—reterring to the heart 
Cardiograph>—instrument for recording the action of the heart 
Cataract—cloudiness of the lens of the eye 
Cerebral pa brain injury resulting in motor inco-ordinatior 
( nit eries of alternating contractions and partial relaxation of tl sar 
< ma i s I onscio reSS 
Congenital—existing at or before birth 
Contr r. [ t ing Of a muscic¢ 
Convulsion—violent involuntary contraction of muscles 
Cortex puter lay f a organ 
Cr ’ sted phys f ita velopment t a lack f thyr 
Dementia sanity; out of touch with reality 
Dorisflexion—the act of bending a part backward 
159 


sit 


the 


gic 


eye 


uscie 


focus 
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Innate—present at birth 

1Q—intelligence quotient, calculated by the formula: (mental age divided by chrono 
logical age) 100 

lt:s—sufhix meaning inflammation of 

Jaundice—accumulation of bile resulting in a yellowness of the skin and eyes 


nflammation of the cornea 





K y phosis—humpback 
Leukemia—cancer of the blood cells 
Ligament—tough muscle fibre 
Lordosis—curvature of the spine 


Malienanit—virulent and tending t 


» go from bad to worse 


Malnutrition—imperfect assimilation and nutrition 


Meninge membrane covering the brain 
Menineit: nflammation of the membrane covering the brain 
Mental age—level of intellectual development in terms of the level of the average 


person of the same chronological age 


ctency—see feeblemindedness 


m—process of converting food into energy 





transfer of disease from one organ to another 

Myopia—(nearsightedness) a refractive error in which, because the eyeball is too long 
the point of focus for rays of light from distant objects (parallel light rays) is in 
front of the retina: thus, to obtain distinct vision, the object must be brought 

} 


nearer to take advantage of divergent light rays (those from objects less than 


twenty feet away) 


Ne phritis—inflammation of the kidney 





lammation of the nerves 





N ystagmu involuntary movement of the muscles of the eye 
Oculist or Ophthalmologist—terms used interchangeably; a physician who is a specialist 


in the disease and defects of the eye 





of eye glass 





Optometrist—a technician in the measurement of refraction and the fitting of glasses 





Organic—caused by maldevelopment or impairment of the organism 

Orthopedi branch of medicine dealing with deformities and diseases of the bone and 
int 

Osler's Disease—chronic blueness with eniarged spleen and an excess of red corpuscles in 

the blood 

) bone 

O ma—bo 3 

Osteomyelitis—disease of the bone 





gia—paralysis of the lower part of the body 
Parkinson's Disease—paralysis agitans—shaking palsy. Disease of late life 


Peripheral—that which is on the boundary—in regard to nerves those outside the central 


nervous system 
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Pneumoencephaloeram—a record of shadows of brain following inje n of air 
gas into brain through spinal column 
Poliomyelt disease of the spinal cord 


Polydactyl excessive number of digits 


Psychiatry—branch of medicine dealing with behavior disorders 
P lrooping of the upper eyelid 


Pyemia—pus in the blood stream 


P nic—pus forming 

Refractive error—a defect in the eye which prevents light rays from being bro 
ingle focus exactly on the retina 

Residua remaining; left behind 

Rheumatic fever lisease of unknown cause resulting in heart 1 ry 

Rieidit tenseness Of vement of part 


Se ptsc—produced by putrefication 
Siblin brothers and sisters 


Snellen chart—chart to measure visual acuity 


[Jan 





or other 


Spasticity—brain injury resulting in a muscle being hyper-irritabl 

Strabismu quit failure of the two eyes to direct their gaze at the sar bject be 
of muscle imbalance 

Talking book—a phonograph record made from a text read aloud; it can be played 
class or an individual and is usually for entertainment or instruction of blir 
partially seeing persons 

Therat attempt to cure or treat - 

Toni haracteristic of muscle tone or tension 

l 7 earing f ear 

Vents i all Cavity 

Ver 4 i | bone th pinal « mn 

Vert lizziness 

Via capable of living 

Visual Acuity—faculty of the eye to perceive the shape or form of objects in the 
ine of vision 

fertilized egg cell 
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Professional Books 
BAKAMIS, W A. The Supervision of Industrial Arts. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Pub. Co 


1954. 235 pp. $3. Supervisors in different communities are confronted with various condi- 
tions and problems. The ideas presented in this text are not an attempt to supply a panacea 
for all supervisory problems, nor can any of the suggestions give the solution to all situa- 
tions that the supervisor will be confronted with under varying circumstances. Principles 
are illustrated and techniques suggested as will enlighten prospective supervisors, as well 
as those already employed, concerning the fundamental reasons for the existence of super 
visory positions, and will aid them in the improvement of their work in this area. 

Some of the ideas contained in this text are what experienced supervisors in industrial 
arts already know. Many of the suggestions have already been well expressed in written 
form. All of the suggestions here contained have been developed after much observation, 
many discussions with those in the field of industrial arts supervision, and by reading much 
of the literature in the field of supervision. 

The present book should have value to prospective teachers of industrial arts, to 
experienced teachers who are preparing for and anticipating promotion to positions as 
head of department or supervisor, and to supervisors who are looking for new approaches 
to the solution of their problems. It is written also for the student who is still uncertain 
of himself as a prospective teacher, and who looks ahead somewhat fearfully to starting 
work under the watchful eyes of experienced persons who may concentrate upon his in- 
effectiveness rather than on his promise as a developing professional worker. Such a 
student should come to look upon supervision as an extension of his teacher training, and 
be eager to co-operate with and receive help from an expert who is vitally interested in his 
success rather than in his failure. The text should serve as a guide to experienced teachers 
who are faced with the responsibility of entering upon the duties of supervision. The 
26 chapters of books are organized under four major headings: The Background of Super- 
vision; The Supervisor, His Qualifications, Duties, Responsibilities, and Place of Work; 
Techniques of Supervision; and Conclusions 

BARUCH, B. M. A Philosophy for Our Time. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 
1954. 64 pp. $1. In this short, clear statement of his own personal philosophy of life, the 
author discusses deep and troubling questions which concern every American He defines 
the central challenge of our time as the need for freedom from the chills and fevers of 
war, inflation, depression, and political servitude which have returned again and again to 
trouble mankind throughout all history. He gives a seven-point program of adjustments 
which he believes will protect our national security; and he explains how, in politics, in 
economics, in our way of living, and in education, we can create new opportunities and 
keep old freedoms. These lectures were originally given at the Bernard M. Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration of the City College of New York. 

- BRAND, HOWARD. The Study of Personality. New York 16: John Wiley and 
Sons. 1954. $97 pp. $6. This is a collection of selected original articles from the three 
major fields of research in personality—psychology, anthropology, and sociology. These 
articles survey the major theories, methods, and problems concerning personality, showing 
how much variety there is in the research touching upon this field. Emphasis is placed 
upon the psychological approach, and all of its major research methods are surveyed 
Research methods are stressed rather than techniques, but none of the major approaches 
is neglected. 
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he introduction to each section of the readings provides not only a general discus- 
sion, but also offers a concrete guide on how to formulate and evaluate research reports. 
The book is divided according to the normal pattern of an investigation, into Theory, 
Methods, and Problems. Theory is treated as an integral part of conducting research 
The intimate relationship of doing research, thinking about research, and formulating 
explanations of findings is clearly demonstrated throughout the book. The problems 
covered range all the way from the acquisition of personality traits in early childhood 
to theories of therapy. None of the selections is cut or edited; thus it is possible to follow 
the development of a report from beginning to end. 

BUSH, R. N. The Teacher-Pupil Relationship. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 
272 pp. $3.95. This book deals with the relationship between teacher and pupil. Based 
on original research, never before published, the book presents tested techniques for 
improving teaching effectiveness. Each of these techniques has been applied and proved 
successful in actual classroom situations. The book includes a case study of a teacher 
and her class of pupils in a public school. The teacher's relationship with each pupil 
and with the class as a whole is described in detail and graphically illustrated 

After discussing the teacher's general competence, the author reports on the consulta- 
tion which helped her to improve as a teacher. Following this case report, the book 
focuses on such practical problems as: How much personal information should a teacher 
know about her pupils to teach them most effectively? What is the place of the personal 
relationship in teaching? What effect do attitudes and interest patterns have on the 
teacher-pupil relationship? And how does the administrator-teacher relationship affect 
the teacher's classroom performance? The author's conclusions concerning the essential 
nature of the teacher-pupil relationship have application to both elementary and 
secondary-school situations. His proposal for a type of interdisciplinary consultation 
service for teachers and administrators points toward a new standard of effective class- 


room teaching 7 


CRENSHAW, J. W. Student Administration of Activity Funds. New York 27 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1954. 102 pp. $2.75. Student participation in 
college administration has been gaining increasing recognition as a means of helping stu 
dents to develop important skills, concepts, and attitudes that sometimes receive insufficient 
attention in the college educational program. In this study, the author discusses student 
participation in one area of college administration—the management of extraclass activity 
funds. 

The student government financial program was developed at Pratt Institute over a 
period of a number of years. The book is the result of these years of experience. Dr 
Crenshaw describes the operation of the program, points out those principles and practices 
that have proved most helpful in its development, and warns of possible pitfalls. He 
describes some of the goals that have been achieved so far as well as some that have 
been set for the future. He devotes one chapter to a discussion of ten specific problems 
that have arisen the inception of the program—of how and why they arose and were 
or were not solved, and of the learning opportunities they afforded the students concerned 


DALE, EDGAR Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, revised New York 19 
Dryden Press. 1954. 548 pp. (7% x 10") $6.25. In planning this second edition, the 
author has sought to do something more than alter and enlarge the text and bring it up 
to date. He has tried to present a thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio-visual 
field—both of its theory and practice. As a result, the book has been completely rewritten 
and completely re-illustrated. And it has also been considerably enlarged. The baisc 
structure, however, remains the same. As in the original edition, the discussion is 
divided into three sections, or parts, and each of them takes a rather different approach. 
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Part I, the “Why” of audio-visual education (pp. 1-94), approaches the subject with 
especial cgncern for the theory of learning that underlies the use of audio-visual materials 
in teaching Because this section is a basic introduction, it contains chapters on ‘Using 
and Evaluating Audio-Visual Mataerials” as well as a general discussion of “Basic 
Sources. 

Part II, the “What,"’ focuses upon the various audio-visual materials themselves 
(pp. 95-386). The order of chapters proceeds from the “most direct” (direct, purposeful 
experiences) to the “most abstract” (verbal symbols), a sequence corresponding to that 
on the “cone of experience’ (p. 43). Although he is primarily concerned here with 
the audio-visual materials themselves, the author also discusses theory and research where- 
ever appropriate and concretizes the discussions with examples of classroom applications 
at all levels of the school. Part II closes with a chapter on color as an aid in teaching. 

Part III, the “How” of audio-visual education, emphasizes classroom applications in 
the elementary grades and in junior and senior high school. Following the introductory 
discussion of “Planning, Organizing, and Evaluating,” there are eight chapters, each of 
which approaches audio-visual materials in terms of a specific subject-matter field. The 
section ends with a chapter on administration, both in a large, efficiently developed school 
system and in one that is making its beginning effort in organizing for the use of audio- 
visual materials 

DRESSEL, P. L., and MAYHEW, L. B. General Education, Explorations in Evalua- 
tron. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1954. 327 pp. $3.50. This 
is the final report of the co-operative study of evaluation in general education of the 
American Council on Education. The word “Explorations” in the title of this book 
suggests the philosophy, the methods, and the results of this four-year co-operative study 
conducted by nineteen colleges and universities. In fact, “the need for encouragement of 
experimentation was the major reason for this Study.” But “the role of experimentation 
and evaluation may be less that of passing judgment on general education and more 
that of providing direction based on scientific evidence.” Here is the evidence—evidence 
discovered, appraised, accepted, or rejected through several years of committee meetings, 
summer workshops, individual and subcommittee activity, and local campus organization, 
“in an atmosphere,” says the director, “charged with some enthusiasm but containing 
reasonable proportions of doubt and skepticism and a dash of antagonism.” Specifically, the 
Study was concerned with four subject areas—social science, communications, science, and 
the humanities—and with two pervasive objectives—critical thinking and attitudes. And 
what was the result? By their own testimony, those who had a part in the Co-operative 
Study are giving more attention in their teaching to objectives and to appraisal of progress 
toward objectives. It is hoped that this careful and detailed report of how and why 
specific things were done, and what the results were, may be of benefit to other institu- 
tions. In brief, the four areas of contribution of the Study are: (1) Tests or evaluation 
instruments (18 of them!) and the instructional materials; (2) Collection of data on 
gains made by students as determined by pre- and post-testing; (3) Formulation of 
several hypotheses which need further investigation; and (4) Extent of change in partici- 
pants and their co-operating college on account of the total experience. 

A common concern of all committees participating in the Study came to center on the 
aim of critical thinking as one of the important outcomes of general education. Abilities 
which make up critical thinking in the areas of social science, communications, science, 
and the humanities were defined, listed, and used as a basis for testing for this ability. 
In a separate chapter, aspects of critical thinking pertinent to problem solving—in regard 
to self, other people, the physical and natural universe, society, values, and ethical 
standards—are presented with data resulting from tests. In the final chapter the authors 
explore the possibility of critical thinking as a unifying concept of general education. 
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FRENCH, S. J., edit {ccent on Teaching New York I¢ Harper and Bros 





1954 18 py $4.7 The need for a shift of emphasis f the teacl ested 
interest n the subject’’ to a focus of attentior nm student needs ha hallenged ed t 

in general education programs throughout the country To r t the challenge the « 

tributors to this volume have been developing new, more effective methods of instruction 
and academic organization; their book offers constructive proposals for a fresh approach 
to the humanities, the natural sciences, the social sciences, and to administration. Twenty 
five college teachers were assembled by the Committee n General Education of the 


Association for Higher Education (NEA) to describe in detail both the outlooks and 


methods employed by them in their college teaching. The resulting book is one of the 
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inost comprehensive presentations available to college faculties concerned with improve- 


ictional techniques. The numerous proposals included 


ments in curriculum and in instr 
here, treating the major subjects offered in the liberal arts program, make this perhaps 


the most practically useful volume on general education yet to appear 


Health Information Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Publica 
tions of 

All Their Power 32 ‘pp. This pamphlet contains five stories from real life of 
people who worked together to find solutions for problems important to their personal 
and community health 

The Endless Frontier. 46 pp. This booklet contains five dramatic stories which 
describe achievements on the “endless frontier’ of medical research today 

An Inventory of Social and Economic Research in Health, compiled by Frederick 
R. Strunk. 180 pp. This third edition is a compilation of current and recently completed 
research projects dealing largely with the social and economic aspects of health programs 
and health problems. These studies encompass studies related to health facilities, services, 
personnel economic factors, levels and practices, sociological factors, and mental health 


The Multiple Screening Idea. 18 pp. Describes the program of giving a test to 
apparently healthy persons for a number of diseases at a time in order to detect unobserved 
diseases 

The Story of Clinton County Health Survey. 32 pp. This booklet contains facts 
about Clinton County's health; it is the results of a survey Included also are maps 
and pictures 


The Story of HIF. 16 pp. This pamphlet tells about the work of the Health Infor- 


mation Foundation 


JACOBSON, P. B.; REAVIS, W. C.; and LOGSDON, J. D. The Effective School 
Princtpal in Elementary and Secondary School New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954 
639 pp. The school principalship is a professional position requiring specific preparation 
on the part of the individual who aspires to fill it successfully. Experienced teachers who 
have merely acquired the technique of managing unruly children and irate parents can no 
longer be considered adequately prepared for the duties of the principalship, even though 
this technique still is an asset to the modern principal. In addition, a body of specialized 
knowledge has been gradually accumulated through the experiences of successful 
principals; this, in turn, has been greatly extended through professional investigations and 
research 

So great is the extent of the recorded information concerning the functions of school 
principals that it would take many years to acquire, through personal investigations alone, 
the bare knowledge needed to meet the demands of the principal's position. The inter- 
pretation of this extensive body of pertinent and essential information comprises a task 
too great for the practicing principal. 

Because the authors, in undertaking this volume, were well aware of the challenge 
of the task, they pooled their resources to carry it out’ The results of more than 1,500 
studies, investigations, and works on administrative topics have been used in support of 
their generalizations. In performing what they hope will prove to be a service to the 
teacher who aspires to become a principal and to the individual who is now engaged in 
the work of the principalship, the authors have drawn upon their own extended experience 
as principals, supervisors, and professors of education. Throught the book they have 
attempted to maintain a carefully considered balance between administrative theory and 


successful practice. 
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advantages of bridging the academic-vocational gap, but also points out for the educator 
the techniques of organizing a successful double-purpose high school 

Levittown's Schools and the Future of the Community. New York 3: New York 
Univ. Press. 1954. 510 pp. This is a survey of the Levittown's educational program con 
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lucted by a staff of the Center for Community and Field Services of New York University 





The survey team has made every effort to get accurate facts and to arrive at objective and 
just conclusions. While hundreds of « ational problems have been considered in the 
report, obviously not all « 1 be treated. In addition different sections of the report 
were finished at different times during the spring and the summ« Since conditions in 
Levittown ge so rapidly, the reader may note, therefore, certain slight differences in 





data among the parts of the report. These have not affected the fundamental conclusions, 
however. The report is divided into 14 sections under the following titles: How the 


Survey Was Conducted; Levittown, Community Without Precedent; Trends of Child 
Population; The Elementary Schools; Secondary Education; Recreation; Adult Educa 
tion; Personnel; The School Plant; Transportation; Business Administration; Educational 
Finance; Administration of Levittown Schools; and Summary of Recommendations 

MITCHELL, J. R. The Workshop as an In-Service Education Procedure. Fort Wayne 
Indiana: R. N. Snider, Treasurer of the North Central Assn., South Side High School 
1954. 36 pp. 25c. A report of a study to learn the strengths and weaknesses, and what 
listinguishes a successful workshop from one which does not meet real needs. It endeavors 
to differentiate the workshop from conferences, seminars, clinics, institutes, and regular 
graduate courses in professional education It contains statements concerning the most 
desirable techniques and the least desirable features, with many suggestions for improve 
ment 

MORGAN, J. L. The School That Built a N n. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press. 1054. 112 pp. $1. The Horace Mann Lectureship was established by the Uni- 


burg. This is the second lecture since its establishment. Dr. Morgan 





versity of Pitts 
discusses the great influence of Horace Mann on the schools of our nation and points out 
what must be done to go forward 

Planning School Buildines for the Whole Child. Bloomington: Director of Research 
and Field Services, Indiana Univ 1954. 123 pp. $2. This report is the eighth in the 
series of the Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference. A study of this 
as well as the other seven bulletins will reveal a wealth of good practical information 


concerning schoolhouse construction 


ROSS, VIVIAN. Handbook for Homeroom Guidance. New York 11: Macmillan 


Co. 1954. 147 pp. While recognizing the importance of the administrator, the school 
nurse, the doctor, the attendance officer, the dean, the counselor, the psychiatrist, the 
book confines its discussions to the home-room teacher. The author has not meant to 


argue that classroom teachers should be the ones to do guidance; rather it is assumed that 


the board of education, the superintendent of schools, or their principal favors the plan, 


that the class is there, and that the teacher has the job of guiding it. The book is a 


practical manual of directions. It is meant to help the teacher who wants help with the 
new assignment and wants it fast 


J 


RUSK, R. R. The Doctrine f the Great Educators. New York 17: St. Martin's 


Press. 1954. 319 pp. $2.75. A history of education should explain how educational 
doctrines are related to the intellectual and social tendencies of the times in which they 
originated, should expound these doctrines, and should indicate how they affect educa 
tional practice. This work does not profess to be a history of education; it confines itself 
to an exposition of the doctrines of a limited number of representative educators 

Students of education are advised to read the texts of the authors along with the 
chapters on the doctrines here given. Other readers will find the chapters designed to 


give a general idea of the doctrines of the great educators without resource to other works 
For the present revised edition some chapters have been entirely rewritten, a chapter on 
Dewey has been added, and the references throughout have been brought up to date. 
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SMITH. C. R. The Mind and the Universe. New York 1: William-Frederick Press 


, < ee nice in the sad of mn hetween 

ar t f fat ind that of mon sense, between what t c ca port 

ind what ence prot neces. But the author demonstrates that so many dilemmas rest 
on a ve lender base and are needless—if we will understand the immediacy of para 
psychology and th rgency of extrasensory perception, psychokinesis, and precognition 

Things happening to men and women in everyday life are more significant than any 

fabl r allegory the mind of man can invent. No mere “story pl tted in the fancy or 
< tint! 1 i e the sense of eve isting rtainty an in tability 


that is inherent in the theories he expounds. The author is concerned with the apprehen 


f the presence of universal law in the particular incidents of human activity, and 
through th thor the reader begins to see the patterns of our myth and ritual as they 
, } * in nece (hut ever ot odds) with thx } of pl tists 


as it has grown over the many years 





This book searches into the history of knowledge—from Plat Spinoza, Hegel, and 


} ? ' mt ' vr 
nfluen y y an SV 


thinkin n all human activity 


THAYER, V. T. Public Education and Its Crit New York 11: Macmillian Co 


1954. 184 pp. $2.5 This is a book which concerns every citizen, especially every parent 
Attacks are being made the pul school which, if successt 1 weaken or destr 

its effectivenes Using lucid exr ition and forceful rebuttal, the author, long an effective 
proponent ed hools, analyze the nature of the attacks, their source and 
motive nd names persons and organizations in which they originate. These he considers 


rted planned attacks, not merely sporadic incidents 


In meeting the assaults he defines clearly the fundamental assumptions which underlie 
the public school, such as the use of public funds for public schools only, a willingness 
to examine controversial questions, and equality of opportunity. Such current issues as 


sectarian attacks on the part of religious grdups, “subversive teaching,”’ instruction in and 
discussion of controversial issues, indoctrination of pupils by totalitarian personages and 
hic these issues and others are examined in the light of democratic philosophy 


philosoy s—t 


After an examination of what he considers fallacious views, the author proceeds to set 


forth his analysis of the task which the school must perform. Taking up attacks one by 


one, he proceeds to formulate a positive position which the school st take. In concl 
sion, he contrasts honest criticisms with selfish and purposely misleading assaults, sincere 
efforts to improve the schools and teaching with self-secking motivations, and reasonable 


examination with partisan blasts. He sees great issues at stake and fearlessly champions 


the cause of the American public school 


WATERINK, JAN. Basic Concepts in Christian Pedagogy. Grand Rapids 3, Mich 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 255 Jefferson Ave.. S. I 1954. 139 pp. $2. This present 
volume comprises six lectures which form a concise and trenchant exposition of the basic 


} 


’ 700% 
1ARORY 


concepts in a Christian pe 
be brought to life in all its parts; how both child and educator, in serving God and 


These concepts show how unity in the individual can 


knowing His ordinances, can serve not only the church, but also the state; not only society 
but also culture; not only art, but also science. In these pages are set forth the true 
framework of life in which a man may become educationally mature and culturally-formed, 


and in which he can find his only real happiness 


WILLIAMS, R. M., Jr., and RYAN, M. W., editors. Schools im Transition. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1954. $3. This is the second volume, following 
The Negro and the Schools, based upon the intensive research carried out by forty-five 
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scholars under the auspices of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. This book 
reports some of the recent experiences of twenty-four communities in six states bordering 
the South as they have moved from racially segregated public schools toward integrated 
systems. These six states range from New Jersey in the East through Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois to New Mexico and Arizona in the West. Historically, they have combined a 
cultural “southern exposure” with emphasis on universal opportunity for public educa- 
tion, at least in terms of official policy. Geographically, they constitute a great arc on 
the rim of the southern states 

The twenty-four communities studied varied in size from cities as large as Cincinnati 


to towns as small as Nogal 


es, Arizona, or villages in southern New Jersey. They represent 
both industrial and non-industrial areas from Camden, New Jersey, to Cairo, Illinois 
They reflect the customs of such differing regions of the United States as the Southwest— 
Arizona and New Mexico; the Midwest—Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; and the East—New 
Jersey. The size of the Negro population varied from large to small, and from a large 
percentage of the total to a very small percentage. In some cases, the proportion of 
Negro to White has been relatively stable; in others it has increased noticeably in the 
last decade. The pattern of housing varied from highly segregated districts to a rather 
random and scattered arrangement 

The objective information on these twenty-four communities was fathered first-hand 
in each of them during August and September, 1953. The communities in New Mexico 
were revisited in the summer of 1954, in a follow-up on the earlier study. Field workers 
talked to school officials, city and county officials, interracial agencies, and informed 
adults and school pupils of both races. The book is divided into four sections. Part I 
sketches the general problem of desegregation with particular attention to the role of law 
in patterns of racial separation and integration in American school systems. Part Il 
deals with communities in states which have laws requiring integrated schools. Part III 
is mainly concerned with communities in states whose law was permissive rather than 
mandatory. Part IV briefly summarizes the main findings presented in these specific case 
studies. This book puts on record a wide range of real experiences with a set of very 
complicated human problems, and offers the best available guide to the solution of 
problems that face thousands of the nation’s communities now legally required to modify 


their former procedures 


Books for Pupil - Teacher Use 


ANDREWS, R. C. Beyond Adventure. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
1954. 256 pp. $3.75. Here is told the lives of Robert E. Peary, Carl Akeley, and the 
author—giants of the golden age of American exploration—-whose adventure-packed 
years were dedicated to the pursuit and conquest of the unknown. Their ways lay in 
very different lands, and they faced very different obstacles, but they had one 
common bond: the spirit of exploration—that immutable dedication to an ideal—which 
carried them beyond adventure. Once as Peary lay crippled with frostbite in an isolated 
Arctic outpost, he turned and on the wall beside his cot wrote, “Inrentam viam aut 
faciam” ("I shall find a way or make one’). And through incredible suffering, through 
the inhuman northern wastes of frozen nature, through years of frustration Peary never 
faltered in his goal: to be the first man to the North Pole. Sustained by unyielding 
determination, he made it—the climax of a life that for sheer courage can hardly be 
equaled 

For Carl Akeley, destiny lay in the jungles of Africa. An artist-naturalist, Akeley 
envisioned a realistic recreation of African animal life in a magnificent museum. The 
pursuit of his dream led him to a life of action such as few artists experience: bare- 
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Sant n footbail squa had shuffled fror emf stad $s in vntrodae despair 
Defeat » ingrained in the and both players and i : ith ambition for the 
taste of victory went elsewhere—except Dave Burnell. With un pected skill and quiet 
letermination Coach Burnell accepts the challenge and begins t painstaking task of 
building a powerful, we lisciplined tear On another Fa afternoon, sometime later 
the results of his work suddenly explode against a leading ntcre tear and =the 
new Sanborn becomes football wild. The surge of back-slapping alumni, eager to 
apitalize on success, and the influx of new experienced talent make Burnell begin 
to wonder whether football is a ea or a box-office business. Det 1 to uphold 
the ethi of good coaching and prese the principles ot amat ports. his fight 
centers around Arnie Gault, ex-Korean Air Force veteran and star halfback. The conflict 
between these two is waged on the human side of football, where eact st learn the 
responsibi ities that co th victory 
ASIMOV, ISAAC. The Che al f Lif New York 16: Abeclard-S in. 1954 
71 pp. $2.5 This is a book about life and about e of the substances that ike 
life i if I y on ~f the cells in r body 2 cl cal i that is 1 ch 
we complicated than any we can t 1. Inside each tiny pinpoint of life, thousands 
of different chemical reactions are proceeding all the time Through the reactions 
food is digested and tissue is built. The body moves, thinks, and grow 


This book is about the chemicals that control each of these different reactions and 
make certain that all the ingredients in the cells mesh together properly. The chemicals 
are called “enzymes They are present in extremely small amounts. A hundred years 
ago nobody knew they existed. Now chemists have identified hundreds and expect 
to discover many hundreds more. A great deal is known now about how they work and 
what they do, and as more is learned each year, there is that much more understanding 
about how the body works 

In this book, some of the workings of enzymes are discussed and explained. You 
will see how they control chemicals and co-operate with one another; how vitamins and 
hormones help them work; how their failure to work properly may cause disease or death; 
how some poisons kill a man by stopping the action of just one or two of his enzymes; 
and how some “wonder drugs” can cure a man by stopping the action of just one or two 


enzymes of the germs that are invading his body 





BAKST, AARON. Mathematical Puzzles and Pastimes. New York 3: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 1954. 214 pp. $3.75. The author covers the fundamental properties of 
numbers and systems of numbers in great detail in an orderly discussion to develop 
and systematize methods of solution and treatment. All mathematical principles have 
been meticulously preserved and simplified for easy comprehension. Special applications 
discussed by the author include such things as electronic computing machines with an 
analysis of the various abaci and relations between the Roman, Mayan, Chinese, and 
Japanese systems of numeration, all of great importance in modern computation devices 
Other topics such as matchstick geometry, unicursal curves, the perpetual calendar, 
and filling vessels are a few of the many mathematical recreations covered here along 


with sample problems and solutions to provide diversion from the routine for everyone 


BELL, T. H. Snow. New York 17: Viking Press. 1954. 56 pp. $2.50. This 
book describes everything that one might wish to know about these white flakes—the way 
in which they are formed, the types and sizes of snowflakes, how snow is helpful and 
dangerous to man. In addition, there is an account of snowflake cousins—frost, rime, 
glaze, sleet, and hail. The book ends with the history of Stella—a typical snowflake— 
from its birth to the time it falls to earth, where it becomes part of a glacier, or joins 
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BLOND, GEORGES. The Death of Hitler's Germany. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 312 pp $4.50 In this book, the author has recreate the ist nine months 
of the war in Germany, from the attempted assassination of Hitle n July 20, 1944 
until the rrender in March, 1945. While this is a completely factual a nt, based on 
briefs from the Nuremberg trials, and the captured archives of the Ge in Supreme 
Military Command and numerous eyewitness reports, the author has lent his skill as 
a novelist in organizing and focusing the drama of Germany's leath truggi 
Translated by Frances Frenaye, who won the Denyse Clairouin Mer ial Award fo 
her translation of The Plunderers this book will provide further insight into the 
final chapters of the Battle of Europe 

BOLES, P. D. The Begears in the Sun. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 217 
pp $3 This is a story, told in the first person, of a young guitar playe in the South 
He is on the way to the city on the Gulf to buy a hound dog for his young wife. He buys 
1 dog from Clint Hattram, a wealthy man whose wife both hates and pities her husban 
Folk dialect is used in the nove 

BORST, R. W. Freshwater. New York 1: Vantage Press. 1954. 159 pp. $2.75 
A carpent by trad killed in agriculture, Gene Foster drives into the Midwestern 
town of Freshwat ar says This is it! The location he has been seeking—his 
drea town ies before hin Within a week he has bought a quarter section and 
set up bachelor I sekeeping. Shortly afterward, he has fallen in love under circun 
stances that are strange but convincing; he is snared in a marriage trap so bizarre that 
only a novelist throughly the aster of his materials would dare present it; he fights 
his way through obstacles that would bog down a weaker figure 

BOWERS, C. G. Making Democracy a Reality. Memphis, Tenn.: Memphis State Col 
lege Press, Box 555. 1954. 192 pp. $3.75. This book is a statement of the beliefs of the 
author concerning three of our Presidents—Jefferson, Polk, and Jackson. It embraces 
lectures about these men given by the author. Polk emerges as a positive force in 
the fight for democracy and the acquisition of the Mexican Cession. He presents the 
philosophy of Jefferson and his fight for the Bill of Rights. He pictures Jackson's 


belief that democt 


acy and nullification were incompatible and that democracy and special 


privileges for an arrogant plutocracy were even more incon patible 


York Oxford | 





BRAILSFORD, M. R. A Tale of Two Brothers. New 11 niv 
Press. 1954. 301 pp. $4. The partnership of John and Charles Wesley has passed into 
legend, fixed for all time in the twin prohles of the medallion on the wall of West 
minster Abbey. Yet like many similar legends, it could spring into currency only 
when its subjects were no longer alive to refute it. These two God-intoxicated men, 
these gifted and loving brothers who inspired the most massive religious revival since 
the Reformation, parted company as evangelists half way through their working life 

The events and the motives that occasioned this breach form an important part of 
this book, in which the author has attempted to straighten out the tangled web of the 
relationship between the two brothers 

John and Charles began their careers with a pledge on the part of each not to 
marry without the consent of the other. How nature took hold of them, and especially 
of John, the greater and stronger, the author describes. One understands better how 
the greatness of the Wesleys’ humanity contributed to the mission they set themselves 
to perform 

BREWTON, J. E. and S. W., compilers. Index to Children’s Poetry, First Supple 
ment. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1954. 427 pp. $6. Poetry collections by 
Robert Frost, James Whitcomb Riley, Walt Whitman, Walter De La Mare—cowboy 


songs and frontier ballads by John and Alan Lomaz—anthologies by Louis Untermeyer 
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CHAPMAN, JOHN, editor T heatr 54 New York 22: Rando House 1954 





588 pp. $5. With this second 1 me, the publisher continues the publication of the 
defini theatre annua Each year's issue covers the season st nclude in this 
case, June 1, 1953, to May 3 1954. Now, in one book, theatre-lovers will find 
authorized reading versions of the twelve leading plays of the season, many of ther 

still top hits on Broadway or on the road. This year these range from the Okinawa 
etting ot John Patrick's Pulitzer Prize-winning Teahous f the “ Moon to an 
American factory for the lilting Pajama Game and the high seas f the intense drama 


of T/ Caine Mutiny Court-Martial In addition to the plays, the editor has written 





a comprehensive summing-up of the Broadway season, covering every aspect of the fabled 
hub of American theatrical activity. Alongside this there is George Freedley's thoughtful 
analysis of tl grass roots” theatre—in towns and hamlets, in independent civic and 
cor nity theatres, in military camps and churches. He covers amateur and exper 
mental g ps, as we as college and shows that these non-commercial units are 
providing a ft needed substitute for shrinking road companies and stock theatres 
The hnal essay ( B. Mortlock's verage of the London season in ret | t he 
t s the Englist ge as Mr. Char erican. But there's 1 h more 
| hie i the en iw en wh Golden Dozen a hronoiogica 
apit d n [ the season vill ! ast listings (including opening and osing 
lates and n ber of performances in the run), a list of the plays held over from one 
season to the next, an all-star roster of the all-time, long-run hit shows, obituaries 
a reading list of theatre books of the year, and everything else required to make this 
the biggest and best theatre annual ever published 
CLARK, LEONARD. The Marching Wind. New York 10: Funk and Wagnal 
384 pp. $5 [he rumor went that somewhere in the center of Asia was a 
tremendous mountain peak, sacred to the wild tribesmen who lived in the unexplored 
lands at its base, and possibly higher than even Mount Everest. The author, whose 


recent The Rivers Ran East established him as one of the notable explorer-writers of 
our time, set out to find the mountain and measure its height if he could. The journey 


escribed, took him through one of the world’s least known and most forbidding 


Ostensibly, one purpose of the trip was to prepare an impregnable base for the 
army of General Ma Pu-fang, a violently anti-Communist Moslem general, whose herce 
horsemen streamed through the heart of Asia like something out of the annals of Genghis 
Khan. This scouting foray provided the author, an experienced Asian traveler, with 
an opportunity to study an unmapped and unexplored region, inhabited by the fierce 


Ngolok tribes and dominated by the enigma of its great mountain, Amne Machin 


CLAYTON, J. B. Walk Toward the Rainbow. New York 11: Macmillan Co 
1954. 320 pp. $3.75. The theme of this novel is as old as man himself, but the terms 
in which it is expressed are individually accented. Briefly, this is the story of one man's 
successful pilgrimage from personal chaos to personal fulfillment. Thrown off balance 
by repressive influences during his childhood and adolescence, and badly shaken by a 


disastrous first marriage, Allan Gilbert breaks with his past and flees to San Francisco, 


hoping to find there the key to a fresh start. He cannot free himself, however, from 
his mpulsive dependence on drugs and alcohol. He is befriended and helped by 


is weak. But it is not until 





Dane Pilgrim, a man who is apparently as strong as 4 


Allan aliows himself to be influenced by a woman who loves him and a psychiatrist 


who understands him that he begins the uphill struggle to an integrated life 


COCHRAN, JACQUELINE. The Stars at Noon. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co 


1954. 284 pp. $4.50. From a sawdust road and poverty-stricken foster parents in a 





manities and 
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CRISS, MILDRED. La Fayette. Ne York 16: Dodd, Mead and (¢ i s 
pp. $ Many Americans kn ot La Fayette mostly as a gallant and romantic young 
all t way a the Atlantic Ocean to hght as a \ nt in General 
Wa i t i y and =heif im the M4 t gain ndepe ence i the young 
' in n Mari ’ Paul Yves Gi t Motie Ma e La Fayett 
tly ¢t ! if (se i W as gton t i n 
i t 4 ’ : 4 l I ayvet t t ty 
i i I he yea nat ‘ < ‘ " gz it 
¢ t ent s we OCT re 5 a Struggzie t xz 1 ft 
others I as ¢ n t ne umseit i y Ally connhned the 
f bra ga ,avy t } 
hatred espit c ta that f nha tried in iim to f nt the French R t | 
ri S$ ta t t tc bette ng « ) i tin ge it nt | i tr 
DANIELS, W. M., «¢ lhe ¢ / book New York H. W 
Wilson ¢ i pp. $1 In this t K, t t rd tl i t 
are ) epre t Beginnit with articles efine I} Na t the 
the edi goc 1 to deal in turn wit Moral Censorship Political 
ip Us Stat aries Al a I thook and I Cet : 
arian A the elebrat essays a tat its " ite : Liberty 
of Thought and Di sion by John Stuart M:'l, Nat and Role f Pressure Groups 
by Harwood L. Childs, Gathings Committee Proposals—Did Reds Dominate the Book 
B ness by Granville Hicks, Re Books in I S. Libraries by I is | Budenz, Is 
Robin Hood Subversive from the New Yorke I American Library Association 
Statement 1 Labeling trom tl ALA Bulletin, The Freedom lo Read ft tl u 
Library Bulletin, and The Peoria Case and Solution of the Peoria Case t the Neu 
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To be noted, too, is the consistence of his thinking. In a number of instances 
pieces written years apart on the same subject have been selected deliberately in order 
to present this uniformity of philosophy 

ELLIS, W. D. Jonathan Blair: Bounty Lands Lawyer. Cleveland 2: World Pub- 
lishing Co. 1954. 475 pp. $4.95. In this new novel by the author of the widely 
acclaimed Bounty Lands, we are given another drama-laden chapter from America’s 
frontier. This is the story of Jonathan Blair, two-fisted, buckskin-clad attorney, who in 
i820 matched wits and muscle against the cold-blooded leader of the Wyandots, and 
rashly defied the power and authority of the U. S. Bank and the strong men who 
symbolized it. This was a life and death struggle at a time when 40 conflicting cur- 
rencies embattled the land; and the color of your money could be a shooting matter 

Here the struggles between Indian and frontiersman and easterner for possession 
of the ground itself caused thinking men to threaten secession 40 years before the Civil 
War. It is also the story of a law man who sits as jury upon himself, recommending 
no clemency. In a sense, too, this is the story of an impatient man and a complex 


woman who were at once adversaries and lovers 


ELLIS, A. W., and WILLIS, E. C. Laughing Gas and Safety Lamp. New York 16 
Abelard-Schuman. 1954. 182 pp. $2.50. Sir Humphry Davy was a Cornish boy who 
wondered whether he wasn't born to be a poet; and, as a matter of fact, he might 
have turned out to be one if he hadn't gotten interested in science first. Brought to 
London by Count Rumford, Davy made science fashionable in an unscientific age. It 
was he who first proposed the use of “laughing gas’ as an anesthetic, and he also laid 
the foundations of British prosperity in the nineteenth century—to say nothing of his 
being responsible for the saving of many lives—by his invention of the safety lamp 
for muners 

ENGLISH, W. W. Basic Ballet. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 191 pp 
$7.50. This book presents the fundamentals of the system of training by which 
celebrated dancers all over the world daily develop and perfect their graceful arts. The 
procedures, detailed in more than 700 photographs, are patterned for performance 
by students and professionals alike to the recorded music which is included on two 
double, 45 rpm records, with the book. The music is taken from the performances 
of world-famous orchestras under world-renowned conductors, and is overlaid by the 
voice coaching of Zachary Solov. The book's scope extends to a solo dance accompanied 


by music from the ballet Swan Lake. 


EVERETT, T. H. The American Gardener's Book of Bulbs. New York 22 
Random House. 1954. 256 pp. $5.95. Here is an excellent book that will be found 
quite interesting and helpful to teachers and students who are interested in horticulture, 
as well as in the operation of a school greenhouse. The book is a practital presentation 
of information about growing bulbs. It is composed of 13 chapters which give detailed 
information about the selection and uses of bulbs in gardens as well as instruction on 
how to grow them—information on a particular type of bulb, details of its cultural 
needs, kinds of bulbs, their approximate height and time of bloom. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with more than 360 pictures, 238 of them in rich full color—and 


step-by-step photographic “how-to” instructions 


FEUILLE, FRANK. The Cotton Road. New York 16: William Morrow and Co 
1954. 320 pp. $3.50. This is the story of a desperate gamble and a great victory 
not a military victory, but a triumph of courage and steadfastness that might well have 
turned the tide of the Civil War. It is also an appealing love story. The story begins 
in the early 1860's, with the destruction of a great Mississippi plantation. It is the 
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back in pub life by the difthculties of the new state We see | responding 
tantly to f first to len h isting hed presence to tl Constitutional 
Convent as a delegate, then to consent to preside over that Convention, next to aid 


ition that had been hammered out 
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FREUCHEN, PETER lce Floes and Flamimg Water New York 18 Julian 
Messner. 1954. 250 pp. $ Here is a story the author has never told—-what happened 
to I and a band oft 10S ON a danger hiled rescue mussion Five ant-like Specks 
black against an icy w background wed across the held of Peter's binoculars 
They were an exhausted, strangely assorted group of whale hunters, stranded by treach 
erous ice near Greenlands Melville Bay. What had brought these adventurers f: 
Portugal, Denmark, and Scotland and America to Peter's bleak Eskimo territory And 
why did a veteran whaling captain sail with such an ill-assorted crew During the 

ue through deadly ice-hlled seas, Peter learned their stories 

FROGNER, ELLEN, editor, et al. Your Reading. Champaign, II! Che National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St. 1954. 126 pp. 60c. This ts a guide to 
help find the books that pupils of the junior high school will like to read. The index 
iocates a parti ar author or title the table of contents indicates the different interests 
or ther (26 areas) in led in the list, while the listings of the books give brief 
lescriptions of the book 


FULLER, J. F. ¢ A Military History of the Western World. New York 10 





Funk and Wagnal 1954. 616 pp. $ Taking the whole panorama of the Western 
past as background the most acute and unorthod of mulitary inds’ traces the 
impact of wars and decisive battles on all the patterns of human organization. The 
e carries the reader throug! )0 years of recorded wartare with the excitement 

4 great story and the authority of scrupulous historical accuracy The writing is 
Organized into a series Of Chronicies-——ninetcen in this volume and chapters, of which 
there are twenty Ihe chapters describe in detail the decisive battles which inaugurated 
molded, or ended eras. In the chronicles, the author integrates the purely military aspects 
history with the | tical Origins = the wars € analyzes, the evelopt Or afr i 

it of the strategies and tactics by which they were ¢ ployed, and the personalities 

of the great captains who employed ther His insights into the character of these 
cor und notably Alexander the Great—are intensely interesting The entire work 
is both sti ating and convincing; and the non-academic readers, at least, will feel 


that he is being shown an almost wholly untamiliar dimension of history 
FULLER, ROGER. Sign of the Pagan. New York 16: Dial Press. 1954. 381 pp 


$3.50. Out of the dark pages of the hfth century comes this story of a day when 


the barbarians, led by that evil genius, Attila the Hun, set out to conquer the entire 
known world, and swept all before them until they menaced the very seat of Christianity 

the Holy City of Rome They were invincible, these Huns, as they swirled through 
Europe, crushing all their enemies. They were as accomplished in deceitful diplomacy 


as they were in the savage cavalry warfare which had conquered Rome's proudest 
legions. How could a divided Roman Empire—misruled by the vacillating Emperor Val 


entinian in Rome and by the weakling Theodosius in Constantinople—how could such 


an Empire hope to dam the flood of barbarism that threatened to topple the Cross? 
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explains the fund 


amentals of printing, the telephone, radio, television, and so on 
but it also points up the social values of these devices of communication, their benefits 
to the student in his everyday lite 

The self-checking questions throughout each chapter and the questions and activi 
ties at the end of each are especially useful. They provide a ready means of checking 
on understandings and guiding students to an organized knowledge They offer inter 
esting activities to satisfy the scientific curiosity of your above-a erage students as well 
as activities within the range of every student 


GIOVANNETTI, PERICLE LUIGI Max. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954 
s pp $2.95 A book « 


f sketches by a famous artist and caricaturist 

GOREN, L. M Echoes of Our Atomic Age New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1954. 45 pp. $1.50. A group of 20 poems by the author 

GRAHAM, ELEANOR. The Story of Charles Dickens. New York 16: Abelard 


Schuman. 1954. 219 pp. $2.50. This biography of Charles Dickens, from childhood to 


his death, emphasizes those things in the great novelist’s lite which shaped his literary 


career and which are reflected in his writings. The story of Dickens’ life is as strangely 
event! a one of his own stories, as full of warm-hearted jollity poignant ragedy, 
dramatic surprises. It is interesting to realize how the outlines and ideas for so many 
of his books were already in his head before he was twelve years old. A of the 
books are mentioned, with the story of how they came to be written, and these stories 


wi arouse the young readers interest suthciently to make hi want to read all of 


Dickens’ novels 


GRIFFITH, L. O. A Long Time Since Morning. New York 22: Random House 


1954. 249 pp. $3. To the people of Creighton, Florida, Hugh Lee was a northerner 


and a stranger, which would have made him an outsider even if he had not been 


rebellious and a little aloof. Hugh was accepted because his wife Anne had been born 
and raised right in Creighton, a town where everyone knew everyone else's business. 


But Hugh was a fighter and a crusader who, even as he tried to maintain his identity 


and individuality, gradually torced his wite into a position where she found herself 


siding with the people of the town. Luke Lott, the local banker, represented the new 


wealthy class along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, but he ached to be part of the 


old aristocracy that still ruled there No individual said Luke is worth more than 
a town, and the rules for living in Creighton were made a long time ago Anna had 
to choose—either she would side with her husband or with the people of her home 


town. And then, in one day of violence and change, the choice was made for her 


GROSS, BEN. | Looked and I Listened. New York 22: Random House. 1954 
350 pp. $3.95 The dean of American radio and television editors turns the dials 
back and forth and summons, with a wealth of anecdotes, his own remembrance of 
the events and personalities of the air-waves, past and present. For twenty-nine years 
from the time of the first crystal sets to the moment when United States Senators are 


the featured actors at microphones and cameras, Ben Gross has conducted his column 


in the New York Daily Neu Looking and listening and recording, he has set down 
an informal history of the birth and development of broadcasting and telecasting. His 
story 1s about peopk men and women whose voices and images were welcomed into 


the American home and who brought into it entertainment, news, suspense, inspiration 
knowledge, beauty, and that common touch which makes a large part of the world kin 
All the actors and producers and musicians and conductors are here on intimate terms 
with the reader of this book. So are the early scientists and visionaries who make the 


magical instr ents which soon became household necessities. 
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GRUENING, ERNEST. The State of Alaska. New York 22: Random House 
1954. 621 pp. $7.50. It is a little more than two centuries since Vitus Bering discovered 
the narrow straits which separate the American mainland from Siberia. It is almost a 
century since Secretary William H. Seward purchased, in 1867, for $7,200,000, what 1s 
now Alaska, a territory more than twice as large as our largest state and with a 
coastline longer than the total ocean frontage of the entire United States. It is now 
a half-century since the Klondike gold rush, when the entire world was stirred by the 
promise of a new golden treasury that would repay a thousandfold what had been 
called “Seward’s Folly.’ 


No one is better qualified, by experience and authority and 


insight than the 
fourteen-year Governor of Alaska to write the definitive and authentic history of the 
territory from the time of its discovery to the present moment, when the state of 
Alaska is in the balance and its statehood is being debated 


This authoritative work addresses itself to a consideration of every manifestation 


of Alaska’s variegated resources and conditions: its mines and fisheries, its climate and 
geography, its culture and politics its economic and social structure It protests against 
the neglect through almost one hundred years by Congress and the obstruction by 
Federal bureaus. It offers testimony to the recurring frustration of Alaskans’ efforts to 
develop their almost inexhaustible resources. Alaska has all too often been denied, 
through indifference and the opposition of distant forces, the opportunity to make its 
contribution to the family of states 

In World War II, when Alaska became strategically important, attention was 
belatedly directed to the immense territory that faced the Asiatic continent. During 
the administration of Governor Ernest Gruening, Alaska was rediscovered. Now, with 


the background of his governorship, he recites the history, in all its ramifications, of 


an immeasurably rich region of the world that belongs to and seeks to become one 
of the United States ~ 

HARDY, EVELYN. Thomas Hardy. New York 17: St. Martin's Press. 1954 
352 pp. $ As a novelist, Thomas Hardy created some of the most remarkable char 
acters in English fiction, and recorded for all time a country way of life which even 


in his own youth was fast vanishing. We have come to recognize at last the full 
stature of his poetry. As a man, he has remained something of an enigma. The author's 
critical biography, closely relating the man with his work, gives us a new understanding 
of both. She has drawn upon much unpublished material, upon Mrs. Florence Hardy's 
life and many other books written about him, and not least upon her own sensitive 
reading of his works. We are shown the circumstances of Hardy's childhood, the influ 
ence which three ladies of the manor had upon him, his early career as an architect, 
his response to the confused currents of thought of the Victorian era. The domestic 
tragedy which darkened his middle years is partly revealed. And justice is done to the 
wonderful late-flowering of poetic genius which produced The Dynasts, the 1912-13 
poems, and so many other haunting lyrics 

HAUGE, EILIV, and HARTMANN, VERA. Fiight from Dakar. New York 10 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954. 200 pp. In 1939 the Lidvard was a new ship of 
9,300 tons and one of the finest in the Norwegian merchant fleet. The invasion of 
Norway found her at Saigon, but her master and crew decided at once to side with the 
government in exile and to take orders from London. But the fall of France found 
her, by sheer bad luck, in the port of Dakar, where she was promptly interned, with 
other Allied vessels, by the Vichy authorities. The men and their captain made slow 
and secret preparations for escape. With great ingenuity and skillful improvisation in 


the engine room they were able to deceive the harbour police. How the ship at length 
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got underway, fled the harbour one night, and made a desperate but sucessful race 
for freedom form one of the more thrilling maritime adventures of the war. It was 
more than twelve months before she got away, but it was not long before the vessel 
was sailing again in the Allied cause. 


HEUER, KENNETH. Men of Other Planets. New York 17: Viking Press. 1954. 
175 pp. $3. “Undoubtedly,” writes the author on his chapter on the planet Venus, 
“there exists in the universe an unimaginable variety of life. Imagine a world in- 
habited by beings held stationary by the feet, instead of being endowed with the 
faculty of locomotion. The life and customs of a world of men-plants would probably 
be very different from ours. Such inhabitants would build no cities, make no journeys, 
establish no form of government, and wage no war. Likely they would live for several 
centuries, a calm, gentle, uniform life, without any changes. It would not be necessary 
for them to have a written social history, for nothing could be lost among them, since 
they would be neither emigrations nor conquests; and by tradition and by generation 
each one of them would know the history of his race." This is one of the many 
speculations in this book, which has been described as a “hymn to life.” Others relate to 
the troglodytes of Mercury, the subterranean civilization of Mars, the insect swarms 
of the moon, and the living minerals—singing stones and talking rocks—of the asteroids 
These imagined pictures of life on other worlds are based upon well-established facts 
and figures 

HOLBROOK, STEWART. Down on the Farm. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1954 
188 pp. $5. Nothing in the American scene has changed so much in the last half 
century as country life. The old-time farm as most of us knew it—and all that went 
with it—is fast becoming a matter of the past. Almost every American has fond 
memories and a soft spot in his heart for the horse and buggy days down on the farm 
This book is a portrait of those times, of the vanishing way of life. The pictures 
(photographs, advertisements, contemporary prints), selected from thousands collected 
from all possible sources, cover every element of rural life in all parts of the century 
before motor power transformed the scene. And the author, a farmboy himself and 
still farm-hearted, comments about each element and enjoys more than a chuckle or 
two and sheds an occasional tear as he gives the facts. Here are farm houses of every 
kind, barns and cribs, silos and such. Here are the cows and chickens, the chores 
around the house, the plowing and the harvesting, the farmers and their families at 
work and at play, the hayrides, the fairs, the square dances, the quilting bees, the 
surreys and the buckboards, the red schoolhouses and the fishing, the church meetings, 
the town meetings, the old mill stream, and the old oaken bucket. 


HOUSE, BRANT, editor. Words Fail Me! New York 36: A. A. Wyn. 1954. 96 
pp. $2. Here is a series of cartoons without captions, compiled from more than 10,000 
submissions. They are not reprints but originals, selected with the purpose of enter- 
taining and pleasing every taste. Some are hilarious; others are droll. 


HOWARD, VERNON. Short Plays for All-Boy Casts. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 
8 Arlington St. 1954. 192 pp. $3. These thirty royalty-free comedies and skits were 
written to fill the need for humorous plays for all-boy casts. There is plenty of action, 
witty dialogue, and a surprise climax for every play. 

Many of the plays in this collection have already been production-tested for 
amateur performance. Parts ace easy to learn and a minimum number of properties 
are required so that the plays may be staged simply and inexpensively. 


HUGHES, D. A., editor. Early Medieval Music. Now York 11: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1954. 452 pp. $8.75. Here is the entirely new work in eleven volumes, which 
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PI $ 7 When the man fror the lraft board arrived in his car to take hillbilly 
Will Stockdale to Callville for induction into the Army, Pa chased hi off But 
en hastily erected barbed ire couldn't prevent Uncle Sam fror aiming a draftec 

soon W off by s to Fort Thompson And there began as wildly 
prot ea x of | ; escapades as anyone 1s likely to recall since ig 
i ner and Ed Streeter ere reporting on § e peculiar recruits Of an Carlier cra 
In the barracks Wal et little Ben Whitledge Together they managed to get assigned 
4 I » t w ) 1wWerstand Yankee talk at f t His 
1 KP and atrine orderly lly prepared hi for his interview witl 
" trist y k warfare But | misadventures will give 
" in hrst page to last 
ILIFF, F. G. # Blue WV r. New B 1954 
| $ This 1 n int ate and | an a erica, hiled 
i } f x ss an and the Indians 
1. St t [ s of primitive and uted Indian tribe, eighteen-year-old 
I a Gres f the first ti eft her family and came to the remote Hackberry Day 
S f t Walapa: tribe in 1 ), fred with a youthful enthusia for adventure 
ervi She t 1! ample opportunity for both. The school, situated on the edge 
t tl umatically beautal Arizona desert, was threatened by infestations of rattle 
snakes and the mercurial temperament of the Indians. Reservation teaching, she soon 
earned, involve rather unconventiona ties. Not only tr t these children be 
ta t iT licate fed n An it ca iys end there 
i i t | toy t na cr ft n i in 
igging t crt san 
Dut ¢t i ils ti t expiore U Vice anyon an ts In i ent 
where t xz ’ it i \ » WiICKIUPS In im Vv ize < 
a i t t past, full of prises and beauty Here c ame to 
kn tl Walapa i als rather than as government charg She squatte 
her oa i tan De the amphire ampied mative cooking, watched 
cir ag i etl f farming and housekeeping And the in turn, rewarded 
her with confidence and a sharing of tribal legend and history 
JUDSON, C. I indrew Jackson. Chicago 5: Follett Publishing Co. 1954. 224 pp 
On a tA st day in 1 the post rider brought exciting news to the people who 


r 
ived in the part of South Carolina known as the Waxhaws. Nine-year-old Andy 





Jackson read to his neighbors the fatef words of the Declaration of In lependence 

This 1 ne of many thrilling episodes in the authors new book for young readers. Andrew 
ack poy! i experience is a iwyer plante soldier State in are 
umatically portray n this st ng biography 


KENWORTHY, I » Brazil New York 11 Holiday House 1954. 42 pp $1 75, 


tl One of tl world’s greatest countries in area, resources, and prospects Brazil is 
1 land of superlatives. The world is watching her every move Here is a briefing for 
that purpose The purpose of the author is to give the reader a sound basic i 
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certain vital areas. in such a ‘way as to awaken his interest and afford cues for further 


ding. Cultural, economic, political factors, as well as geography and history are 


used to bring into proper focus the present importance of the different regions 


KETCHAM, HANK, and HARMON, BOB. Baby Sitters Guide by Dennis the 
Menace. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co, 1954. 60 pp. $1.50. This book is con 
posed of text and cartoons presenting the humorous side of the trials and tribulations 


of baby sitters under the guise of telling them what to do in order to be in complete 


control at all times! 


KAHN, AGA. The Memoir f Aga Kahn. New York 20: Simon and Schuster 


1954 1 pp. $6. The Aga Kahn is literally a living legend of our time. His auto 
biography sets down, frankly and in full first-person detail, the truth behind that legend 


It develops that the facts are even more colorful, certainly more meaningful, than the 





ls the direct descendant of the prophet Mohammed tells us 


myths. In his own wor 


what it means to be the spiritual leader of millions throughout the Islami 
from the Great Wall of China to South Africa. He shows us what it means to live a 
full life that literally bridges epochs and continents, from Queen Victoria to Queen 
Elizabeth, from the splendors and private welfare states of the East to the twentieth 


s, Venice, and the Riviera. In his lifetime the Aga Kahn 


century tempo of London, Par 
has sat at the council tables of Empires; he has seen the revolution of Asia against 
European rule. This is the background of his richly variegated career as religious leader, 
diplomat, philanthropist, and sportsman, and he treats every phase with equal candor 
At the age of eight, in his grandfather's home in Bombay—a home consisting of a 
cluster of palaces in an area as | as all of downtown Manhattan—the Aga Kahn was 


installed as spiritual head, o 





of the Ismaili branch of the Shia sect of Muslims 


Thus began long decades of diplomatic activity, spiritual rule, colorful social life, and 





world travel. At the age of twenty, His Highness had himself publicly ino 
bring home the news of Pasteur’ vaccifte to the masses of India. Soon afterward he 
visited Europe for the first time, where he was “a nobody among Queens and Grand 
Dukes,’ on his way to the Paris of Balzac and Meyerbeer, and to the London of 
Queen Victoria at the height of her glory. Before long he was a familiar figure in 
British social life, an intimate of princes and monarchs, including King Edward VII 
and George V. He touched the world of Florence Nightingale, Lord Lister, Lord Kelvin, 


and then the Europe of Kaiser Wilhelm and the Czars. The entire world became his 


In America for a brief visit shortly after the turn of the century, he saw the 
San Francisco of Mark Twain, the New York of the Metropolitan Opera's Diamond 
Horseshoe, the Four H and the murder trial of Harry K. Thaw During the 


First World War he returned to the Middle East and was active both openly and 

behind the scenes in securing Muslim support for the British Imperial war effort 
Thus the pattern of his life was soon formed, a life that embraced violent contrasts 

and exquisite ironies—a life peopled with world-movers and world-forsakers, from 


and Lloyd George to Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah. Kings, dictators, and 





became for him a part of the day's agenda (Hitler once offered him forty 
racing cars for one of his prize Arab stallions) He was also engrossed in directing 
the work of the hospitals, clinics, and cultural centers he established in India, Zanzibar, 
and Tanganyika 


KORBEL, JOSEI Danger in Kashmir. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1954 
367 pp. $5. Kashmir, land of legend and beauty, has become a troublespot with inter 


national implications Torn between India’s political philosophy of unity for the 
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Subcontinent and Pakistan's belief in a Muslim nation, her people have yet to decide 
her fate by an impartial plebiscite. In the. meantime, internal dissension is rife and 
Communist infiltration increasingly ominous. Here is an account of the struggle, written 
by the Czechoslovakian chairman of the UN Commission sent out in 1948 to arbitrate 
the Kashmir dispute. The author traces Kashmir's long struggle for independence from 
the oppressive rule of the Maharajas and gives an up-to-date picture of the present 
conflict. 

Included here are records of the author's conversations with Nehru, Sir Zafrulla 
Kahn, Sheikh Abdullah, and many other prominent Indian, Pakistani, and Kashmiri 
statesmen. The author pictures the patient efforts of the UN, working through the 
Commission and such mediators as Sir Owen Dixon and Dr. Frank Graham, first in 
achieving a cease-fire and currently in trying to speed the plebiscite. Finally, he estimates 
the extent of Communist infiltration and intention, a sobering factor which establishes 
Kashmir as strategic to both East and West 


KRICK, I. P., and FLEMING, ROSCOE. Swan, Sea and Sty. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1954. 248 pp. $3.95. The story of our earth and its setting in the 
universe, its relationship to the ever-moving atmosphere, the way in which the atmosphere 
is powered by the dynamic rhythmic impulse of the sun in partnership with the sea— 
all of this is related to common experience and observation by the individual. Tomorrow's 
weather is, of course, a topic with fascinations even beyond today's, and on this subject 
the authors bring to bear Dr. Krick’s “analog” theory 

Dr. Kirk has achieved greatest fame with his practical use of silver iodide gen- 
erators on the ground to seed clouds. The whole history of this operation, its origin, 
its undoubted successes, and its possible future, makes one of the most fascinating 
stories to come out of this age of science 

The patterns of weather the world over, the way in which America daily weather 
develops, weather in business from agriculture to aviation, and weather in war are 
also treated with the simplicity, the sense of discovery, and the eloquence which makes 
this book a strong addition to those rare works for the layman which can be called 


true combinations of science and literature 


LARIAR, LAWRENCE, editor. Best Cartoons of the Year 1954. New York 16 
Crown Pub. 1954. 128 pp. $2.50. America’s Cartoonist-in-Chief, Lawrence Lariar, edits 
the best laughs of the year, picked from leading national magazines, newspapers, efc., 
by the cartoonists themselves. They are sophisticated, they are daffy, they are complete 
belly-laugh boffs. Every kind of humor in a generous helping of family-size entertain- 
ment. Americans are proud of their sense of humor. We have a special capacity for 
laughing at ourselves. Thus in 1954 we found fun in everything—the big important 
events and the little everyday items—so that this book is a kind of unofficial national 
album, a true, if irreverent folklore of the times. But the chief gift of Lawrence Lariar’s 
board of humor experts (more than 50 men and women, from The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, The American Magazine, This Week, Argosy, The American Legion, 


and others) is diversion, relaxation—just pure amusement for amusement's sake 


LARKIN, O. W. Samuel F. B. Morse and American Democratic Art, edited by 
Oscar Handlin. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1954. 223 pp. $3. When the famous 
phrase “What hath God wrought!" was flashed from Washington to Baltimore in 1844, 
Samuel Morse was fifty-three years old and America’s ‘“unversal man When he died 
in 1871, Morse had been artist, inventor, scientist, polemic and publicist, and finally, 
businessman. In this account of Morse’s life—written for the Library. of American 


Biography by the author, professor of art at Smith College and Pulitzer prize-winning 
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LOOMIS, N. M., ef al Holsters and Heros New York 11: Macmillan Co 
1954. 221 pp. $2.95 The heroes of the West were legion. They packed six-guns in 
vir holsters and justice in their fists. They were Indian fighters with Custer, miners 
and trappers; they were part of the great wagon push that made the cow-country more 
than a vast stretch of wasteland; they brought decency and order into lawless towns 


hey built the soaring cities of the West on their grit and optimism. They took on any 


yest fight, against the wildness of the country or against the weakness in men 
Here are twelve stori f these hard-hghting heroes, brought together in one 
¢, stories as exciting as the flash of gunfire. And they are written by the top 


inds of Western fiction, members of the Western Writers of America. Each year, this 
s organization brings out a selection of the best Western writing ever published 
Lotter for Hou f New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1954. 26 pp 


A prograr for economic stabilization 


a 


LUKER, JULIA. The Yeoman Daughter. New York 16: Exposition Press. 1954 





156 pp. $ It is a saga of Texas. Written with a fine sense of history, of the 
influer of ti past on the ntinuing present, this book tells the story of Sarah 
Jane Smith. Born to Southern parents after the War Between the States, Sarah Jane 
grows up with Texas. Her career shows how a family of planter and yeoman back 
nd f the defeated South moves to Texas in a covered wagon, takes on new 
ots, and raises its children to be c and builders of the future 

LUMBY, E. W. R. The Transfer of Power im India. New York 18: Frederick 

A. Praege ] j i pr $4 [he events leading to one of the greatest political 
ns in the history of t British Commonwealth are of the highest importance both 

n themselves and f the bearing on the future relations between Britain and _ the 
ther territ sto w he has j ised independence. The author has prepared an 
objective history of the events, between June 1945, and the end of 1947, which 


centered upon the transfer of British power to the two states of India and Pakistan 





It is a commentary upon the negotiations between the British authorities and the 
Indian i na pon ft t ¢ t tS in the politica and mstitutiona 
helds An introductory chapter the background to the im narrative, and 
there is a separat ipt« on the Indiat states Finally, the autl set t some 

ft f is nd ad nartitios © Ind nd Pakist } . 
( ¢ i 1 neces Of independence and partition for india an akistan, DOU 


the foreign policies of the new states 


LUTYENS, LADY EMILY 1 Blessed Girl. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippencott Co 





1954. 3 pp. $4 IX His Rev Emily Lytton poured out all the bewildered 
questions of youth fre the time she was thirteen until she was married to the rising 
young architect, Ne Lutyens. The ergyman comforted his “blessed’’ and sometimes 
litt t gi vith w aw fror a long tamiliarity with the great worlds of 
re etters, and politics. When the time of crisis came, His Rev was her coun 
selor in a way that her mother and sisters could never be. Beyond Emily's subjective 


world there is the era itself with its modes and manners, its gossip and mammoth house 
parties, its surface gentility covering the social strivings beneath. To these observations 
are added Emily's fresh and sometimes devastating views of the famous 
MALARTIC, YVES. Tenzer f Everest. New York 16: Crown Publishers. 1954 
)1 pp. $4. Perhaps the most dramatic story within the story of the Mount Everest 
climb is that of Tenzing, the Sherpa, who with the New Zealander Hilary achieved the 
conquest. Tenzing was a climber of experience. In effect, he started the assault 
some thirty years before. Every circumstance and everything he did served to prepare 
him for the great climb, from the days of his boyhood 


on the bare Himalayan slopes 
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when he dreamed of the goddess of the peaks. His parents changed his name to 
wean him from climbing, but that was in vain. This boy who cared for nothing but 
his native hut, the local Tibetan temples, and the cold tracks of the mountains was 
already dedicated. He was a natural climber. He went with many expeditions, became 
a friend and equal of the great European sportsmen. On the rope their lives depended 
on one another, and all differences of nationality, religion, and personality fell away 

MALONE, DUMAS; MILHOLLEN, HIRST; and KAPLAN MILTON. The 
Story of the Declaration of Independence. New York 11: Oxford Univ. Press. 1954. 
288 pp. $10. Here is the life story of a human document that has inspired American 
citizens and statesmen to their noblest actions, and exists today as the finest expression 
of hope in the free world. It is a book for every American—for the home and library 
written and illustrated with simplicity and beauty. A pictorial biography, the book 
gives the background of political events leading up to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, as well as little known but fascinating information—how long it took 
the news of independence to spread, the village celebrations, and the reaction in Britain 
There are also distinctive “sketches’’ of the Signers, presented as a group and by states, 
from John Hancock to Button Gwinnette, showing the kind of men who pledged their 
lives to this cause for freedom. Finally, there is a complete history of the actual 
document—its journey from Philadelphia and Washington, its move from the State 
Department to the Library of Congress, and its placement by President Truman in the 
National Archives with proper ceremony. The more than 250 pictures are from public 
collections and private owners in various parts of the country, although some of ther 
have come from England. They vary from contemporary prints and paintings made 
at the time of the signing to photographs taken today. They were collected over a 
period of years, and many have not previously been reproduced. 

MARSHALL, CATHERINE, editor. The Prayers of Peter Marshall. New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 255 pp “$3. Ever since Catherine Marshall wrote her 
famous biography, A Man Called Peter, people all over the country have been requesting 
that she edit a collection of Peter Marshall's prayers. Here is that collection comprising 
all the prayers of Peter Marshall that have been preserved. It contains 276 prayers 
in all. Of these, 84 are the pastoral prayers that Peter Marshall delivered before his 
con,.egations in Covington and Atlanta, Georgia, and in Washington, D. C. The 
remaining 192 are the prayers that he delivered before the Senate of the United States 
while he was chaplain from 1947 to 1949. Through each of them shines the great 
wisdom, warmth, and humanity of this man whose spirit has touched the heart and soul 
of all America. One section of the book is devoted wholly to the pastoral prayers, the 
second section to the Senate prayers. Mrs. Marshall has written a long preface to each 
of these sections as well as shorter notes to many of the individual Senate prayers 
She has also arranged the pastoral prayers topically into three parts—prayers for personal 


needs, prayers for special days, and prayers for the nation and the world. 


MARSHALL, EDISON. American Captain. New York 3: Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 1954. 417 pp. $3.95. Homer Whitman, American sailor, young when the last 
century was young, loved his vessel and became as a brother to his shipmates. In Malta 
he proposed to Sophia, daughter of Captain Sir Godwine Tarlton of the Royal Navy, 
but at the last moment she refused his hand. Grim-faced, Homer sailed with his ship, 
and fate closed in around him in a strange and terrible way. Through treachery the 
ship was attacked by Barbary pirates, and Homer was given a debt to pay more important 
than his own life. The paying took eighteen years, sixteen of them in Africa. Here 
he found Isabahil of the Saraha—Isabel as he knew her—and here he won a love 
surpassing the love he had lost. Here, too, far above the Cataracts of the Nile, he found 
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the gold he needed for his task. A terrible act of treachery would be repaid, and he 


and the last of his ghostly shipmates could go off watch 


MASON, F. VAN WYCK. Blue Hurricane. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co 
1954. 317 pp. $3.75. Writing of the great “River War’ fought in the Mississippi and 
its tributaries by the Union Navy in 1862, and of the adventures of Matt Hovey from 
the state of Maine, the author adds a new novel of sweep and vitality to an already 
distinguished list of books that bring America’s past to life. Matt Hovey flees his home 
as a fugitive after he carries out the vengeance he has planned in his mother's name 
To Phoebe Whidden he can bid only a hasty farewell, and she swears she will follow 
him later. In corrupt and strife-torn St. Louis, Matt joins forces with men who have 
the golden touch when it comes to turning the Union's ordeal into huge profits by 
blockade running. It is the sight of Phoebe in danger that finally brings Matt to his 
senses and to the testing of his courage by service on the Union ironclads 


McCAHILL, TOM. The Modern Sports Car. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954 
240 pp. $3.95. “Uncle Tom,” as he is known by thousands of fans inside and outside 
the automobile industry, gives a commentary on the sports car. It's loaded with opinion, 
fun, facts, and figures. The author begins by defining this “sexier breed’ of automobile 
telling you what it is and what it isn't—and why. Here are all the details that prove that 
the ordinary sports car (and there are ordinary ones) is a safer vehicle than the average 

Michigan monster” that rules the road today—details on the sports car's more stable 
Suspension and more responsive steering control 

McKIE, ROY. The Dog. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1954. Unpaged. $1 
A series of cartoons concerning man’s relationship to his best friend, the dog. Humorous 

McLAUGHLIN, KATHLEEN. New Life im Old Lands. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 1954. 296 pp. $3.75. In hundreds of remote places all over the world, 
the quality of life is now dramatically changing. Whole populations of men and women 
who had never seen a hypodermic needle or a piece of farm machinery—whole genera- 
tions of children who were born into dirt, hunger, and disease—are now lifting their 
heads in hope and seeing a brighter tomorrow 

In El Salvador pure water replaces polluted wells, and in Haiti the crippling 
disease, yaws, is being wiped out by penicillin. (The World Health Organization spear- 
headed these jobs). In Afghanistan the antiquated sickle gives way to modern farm 
tools, and in Pakistan the scourge of rinderpest comes under control. (Here the Food 
and Agriculture Organization is most active, but the agencies always work in teams.) 
New labor-saving logging methods came to the high Himalayas, and Chile is learning to 
get more fish from the sea. In other places the teams work on irrigation, air transport, 
literacy, and hygiene. And everywhere UNICEF (the Children’s Fund) brings milk, 
milk, and more milk. 

While statesmen argue in the councils of nations, the welfare agencies of the UN 
are gathering their technical field workers from the more fortunate countries and 
sending them, with their equipment, their skills, their patience, courage, and good will, 
to the needy areas of the earth 

MONTGOMERY, PAUL. Adventures in Watercolor Painting New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1954. 88 pp. $3.50. la this book an amateur painter gives 
detailed instruction on how to get started in water colors as a hobby. The author tells 
the beginner what equipment he wil! need—what colors to buy, the kinds and sizes of 


brushes and paper to purchase. He also tells what kind of subject to choose, where 
to set up for the best light, how to make rough sketches, and how to apply paint. 
He explains how to handle such details as perspective, contrasts and highlights, skies 
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NININGER, R. D. Minerals for Atomic Energy. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand 
Co. 1954. 379 pp. $7.50. This is a complete handbook to prospecting for atomic 
energy minerals, written by the Deputy Assistant for Exploration of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It covers with authority the geology of these minerals, their presently 
known and probable incidence in this country and abroad, their identification in nature; 
the tools, equipment, and methods to use in exploration; and the evaluation of the 
results of successful searching. Comprehensive illustration in color and black and white 
aid the presentation 

The organization of the contents is designed to make the book equally useful to 
the untrained and the professional geologist or prospector. Part One describes the 
minerals and mineral deposits that are the sources and potential sources of uranium, 
thorium, and beryllium, with full attention to physical properties and geologic character- 
istics, together with a careful description of the identifying marks of likely deposits 
Par* Two is a comprehensive survey of the various areas of the world with respect to 
their ravorability for new deposits of atomic energy minerals with particular attention 
to the United States. Part Three covers prospecting equipment and techniques, the 
use of the Geiger and scintilation counters, evaluation of deposits, and the countless 
details of prices, markets, and governmental controls the prospector must know 
Extensive appendices include mineral identification tables, classifications of ore deposits 
testing and analysis procedures, lists of equipment suppliers and analysis centers, the 
laws and regulations controlling prospecting here and in the important areas abroad 


and other pertinent information 


OCHSNER, ALTON. Smoting and Cancer. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1954 
96 pp. $2. Here are the facts behind the headlines—proof that smoking not only causes 
lung cancer but is also contributory to other types of cancer and to heart disease, mis- 
carriage, menstrual disturbance, Buerger’s Disease, and stomach ulcers. Furthermore, 
smoking is a factor in impotence in men and sterility in women. Here are the facts 
about pipes, cigars, filters—evidence that pipe and cigar smokers are not safe from can- 
cer, the true story of filtered, king-sized, de-nicotinized cigarettes, and the health risks 
you invite by their use—and abuse 

Dr. Ochsner gives you sound advice that works, advice that he has been giving to 
his patients for many years—his ten-point program to help you break the habit 


OLIVER, CHAD. Shadows in the Sun. New York 18: Ballantine Books. 1954 
160 pp. 35c, paper; $2, hardbound. This science fiction is the story of a town (Jefferson 
City) with a shattering double life. A Ballantine book. 


O'NEAL, COTHBURN. The Dark Lady. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1954. 319 
pp. $3.50. In Burbage’s company of actors, when Will Shakespeare was part of it, 
there was a lovely black-haired girl who masqueraded as a boy to defy the ban on 
actresses. She was Rosaline, unacknowledged daughter of Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford; and the plays she came to write, the sonnets she compesed and inspired were 
produced and published under the name of William Shakespeare. In those days, under 
the peculiar circumstances, it seemed better that way. At this point in the description of 
this book, it is necessary to state unequivocally that it is fiction. It is startling, yet it 
does not conflict with the known facts and is very easy to believe; and so the reader is 
warned to regard it simply as a novel, the story of a great woman and a great love. It 
demonstrates that the author, authority on Shakespeare and the Elizabethan period, is 


also a brilliant novelist 


OSGOOD, E. S. The Day of the Cattleman. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
1954. 297 pp. $4.50. The legend of the Wild West, as celebrated in thousands upon 
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thousands of Western stories and movies, radio and television programs, has a firm grip 
on the imaginations of both young and old, not only in America but also in many other 
lands. But, popular though such versions are, they do not tell how the West was really 
won. The author's account sets the record straight for those who want authentic history 
rather than melodramatic fiction. 

“The range cattleman,” the author writes, “has more solid achievements to his credit 
than the creation of a legend. He was the first to utilize the semi-arid plains. Using the 
most available natural resource, the native grasses, as a basis, he built up a great and 
lucrative enterprise, attracted eastern and foreign capital to aid him in the development 
of a new economic area, stimulated railroad building in order that the product of the 
ranges might get to an eastern market, and laid the economic foundation of more than 
one western commonwealth.” 

The author traces the risé and fall of the range cattle industry, particularly in 
Montana and Wyoming, from 1845 to the turn of the century. He gives a detailed account 
of the activities of the stock growers’ associations and of the cattlemen’s relations with 
the railroads and with the Federal government. 

OVERHOLSTER, W. D. The Violent Land. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954 
244 pp. $2.95. When Dan Nathan was hired, he was told that the hands who worked 
for big Jim Perrin didn't pack guns. Jim owned the entire Howard Valley, although 
some claimed otherwise, and was one of the biggest bosses in Oregon. He always got 
what he wanted without killing. It was easier that way. But Perrin’s enemies weren't so 
gun-shy. It was only Dan's quick action at their first meeting that saved Perrin from a 
shotgun blast aimed at his back. From that moment on Dan lived in an atmosphere of 
jealousy, treachery, and greed. 

PARK, JULIAN, editor. The Culture of France in Our Time. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press. 1954. 359 pp. $5. Reading the nine essays in this volume, one is amazed 
time and again that France, twice invaded 3nd ravaged within a generation, still burgeons 
with such Gallic vitality in literature, the arts and theater, philosophy, and the sciences. 
Of course the experiences of war, defeat, and liberation have profoundly moved and 
affected French writers, philosophers, artists, playwrights, and other intellectuals. The 
impact of this humiliation and suffering, even though temporary, is evidenced by an 
underlying pessimism, almost amounting to despair, that weaves itself like a scarlet 
thread through the intellectual and artistic life of the nation. And the peculiar genius 
of the French mind seems to be that it can examine its own experience introspectively, 
yet with a curious philosophical detachment. As to developments in education, law, and 
religion, it is evident from the essays on these subjects thtat the schools, churches, and 
courts contribute to the balance and vitality of the nation. 

PECKHAM, H. H. Captured by Indians. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. 
Press. 1954. 256 pp. $5. Violence is the central theme of these 14 authentic tales from 
the literature of Indian captivities. From Mary Rowlandson and her three children, taken 
by savages in Massachusetts in 1676, to Fanny Kelly, the young bride captured on the 
California and Oregon trail in 1864, lie experiences which explain why the Redskin terror 
was the most dreaded peril of pioneer life. Capture could mean the extinction of an 
entire family, or worse, the agony of a mother forced to watch her child brutally killed 
by revengeful Indians. And yet, capture could also mean, as in the case of Matthew 
Brayton, being adopted by an Indian family and forgetting that he had known any other 
life. 

PEI, MARIO. Ali About Language. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1954. 
192 pp. $2.75. Why do we have languages at all? How did they start? How are they 
related? Is one language harder than another? Which language is spoken by the most 
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people? Should we have one language for everybody? These are some of the questions 
that the author raises and answers in this book. The author explains the growth of 
language, its yse, and its various families. Without ever writing down to his readers, he 
is able to make a complicated subject fascinating to the young reader 

Donat Ivanosky has made amusing drawings that amplify the text, and the author 
has provided illuminating maps. This story of how men communicate with each other 
will make vivid to all of us the importance and excitement of words. 


PHILPOTT, C. H. Living Healthfjully. New York: Oxford Book Co. 1954. 390 
pp. 90c, paper; $1.65, cloth. This book presents essential information which the high- 
school pupil needs to understand the workings of the body, to safeguard his health, and 
to plan for a high level of health in the years ahead. The book is composed of 24 
chapters covering a wide range of topics, such as mental hygiene, first aid and safety, 
cosmetics, selection of shoes, eating of sweets, laxatives, the medicine chest, the problem 
of tobacco and alcohol. The presentation 1s such as to be adaptable to the variety of ways 
in which the course is offered in the secondary school. Technical terminology has been 
used sparingly with the aim of giving pupils the basic medical vocabulary which an 
intelligent person should have at his command 


PRICE, ROBERT. Johnny Appleseed. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press. 1954. 
336 pp. $5. He was born John Chapman but was known in legend, drama, poem, and 
song as Johnny Appleseed. There were, indeed, scores of names given to this one man 
who like a great colossus strode the Midwest sowing seed not merely of apples but of 
friendship and service. He was the embodiment of a whole frontier. Johnny comes bare- 
foot out of the wilderness sometimes as a latter-day John the Baptist; sometimes as a 
bewitched woodsman in a weird chopping contest with Paul Bunyan; sometimes as a 
spurned lover following a trail of early apple blossoms; always he is the patron saint of 
American orchardmen 

In this account of the Yankee tree-peddler, the author has scrupulously distinguished 
the man from the myth. With authentic documentation the author traces Chapman's 
biography from its beginnings in Leominster, Massachusetts, through his adventures as 
he plunged westward into the wilderness, to his career as a nurseryman in Ohio and 
Indiana. The many familiar tales about this remarkable character who shared his Bible 
with isolated pioneers are reviewed in the light of evidence obtained from the Sweden- 
borgian Church 


PUTNAM, M. R. What Every Woman Should Know About Finance. New York 
17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1954. 269 pp. $3.50. American women are the owners of 
70% of the nation’s wealth—yet how many of them know anything about finance? Here 
is a book, written by an expert in the field, which will enable any woman to understand 
and manage her own money and financial affairs. Moreover, it proves that finance, far 
from being difficult or dull, is, in fact, a fascinating subject. 

Starting with savings accounts and insurance, the author proceeds next to securities, 
real estate, retirement, and making a will. The concluding chapters go into the broader 
field of national finance and discuss the means by which women can extend this knowledge 
and influence outside their personal affairs. The author believes firmly that all American 
women’ should be made fully aware of their rights, responsibilities, and powers in financial 
matters 

RATHIJEN, C. H. Smoke-Eater. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1954. 255 
pp. $2.50. This is a story about a young boy whose great ambition is to follow in his 
wonderful dad's footsteps and become a fireman in Glenwood, a small city. But Steve 
Dawson meets obstacles all along the way, beginning with the death of Captain Dawson 
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for which Steve and his pal 





when Engine 8 crashes while answering a false a 
Randy a the unwitting cause 


that there is more to firefighting than learning how to 





In training school 
eave live n ynfine fires to homes and business areas, how to search for people in 


burning buildings, place ladders, and lick squeamishness. He discovers that it takes 


courage of application and special character, too. Then, through Randy's love of playing 
the her Stev s seriously injured and can no longer “‘roll’’ into action. Reluctantly, he 
takes the exams to become an alarm bureau operator, a seemingly routine and unimportant 
b—until he “sees” a fiery gale stripping the department as alarms still keep coming in 
with no sis t wer tl How Steve finds that there are more ways than one to 
r n itial part of a fhrehghting t pr les an forgettable finish to an 
unforgettable story 
RAVIELLI, ANTHONY. Wonder Human Bod New York 1 Viking Press 
1954. 126 pp. $2.5 Drawings in two colors help the text t how that man is a 
walking mit r First the book describes the framework r skelton, and tells what the 


rac 
bones look like and how they work Next the muscles, which hold the bones together and 





move them, are considered. Then there is an account of the central nervous system—the 
brai th p il rd. and the nerves—which te the f le 1 bones what to d 
Finally there is a description of the heart, lungs, and digestive syster Th ill shows 
the body he most perfect of all machines 








Schur 1954 18 pp $3 The gh our enses we gain inf it 1 ¢ rning th 
world al I th if ition forms the basis of their instinctive behavior 
in the prese tion of life a t the specics I ser t1o the b s of sci 
ness, of learning about r environmert nd of controlling it. The is an introductory 
hapte \ I \ t the ne vit t I r gans 
This chapter also int t ea of more than the “ft i Then the 
hook s on to discuss the develor t of the nervous syste und of the brain. There is 
a cl r on the physiology of taste and smell, and the sk 2 iltiple sens 
orgat The general sensibilities of hunger, thirst, fatigue, contentment, or discomfort 
’ ! 1. Chapters are devoted to the muscles, the eyes, color, the ears, the mechanisr 
of equilit id finally there is a chapter which empl ? the cons« s application 
of th f ti gained through the sense n i iz to ter r world 
ROLSTON, HOLMES. Personalit fround P Richmond, Va John Knox 
Press } 06 Pp ea. WX at Know om i t 
ind women w laid the foundations of the Christian church? Why was the Apostle Paul 
the rY ; | a a ; the , hat i ¢ in ‘ thy, first cent ry Hi ir thy en 


ag t Paul typical of the opposition whi 


out the book we feel the power of the Gospel in its impact upon the first century, and 





r 
understand why the early Christians were feared and _ persecuted High-lighted are 
Scriptural teaching on the Chinese qualities of encouragement, sympathy, faithfulness 
ourage, purity, perseverance, devotion, and generosity as exemplified in tl es of these 
first Christians. We see al in the attitudes of those who opposed Paul the reaction to 





the Gospel of the men of the world in the first century or the twentieth 


RONAN, TOM. Vision Splendid. New York 11 Macmillan Co. 1954. 354 pp 


$3.75. On a quiet, Sunday morning in 1947, fussy, absent-minded Mr. Toppingham 


Old Top,” sprawled on the verandah of the Return Creek Cattle Stat 


I n and reflected on 


intly he had to admit that 





the years and events that had made him what he wa Re 
he would never see England again or the girl he had left there twenty-five years before 


He could hardly admire himself for his companionship with the rum bottle and a 
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slatternly native girl. But in his years as bookkeeper, driver, and wanderer over limitless 
northern Australia he had seen some things which would remain in his memories until his 
dying day. 

He had known iron-tough boss drovers such as Block Bryan; he had listened to the 
wisdom of hardened prospectors like Marty Boylan. These were men who counted 
comradeship above personal ambition and practiced an ethical code intense in its loyMties 
and enmities. Top had lived in the raw world of the coolabah and dingo, had known 
sweat and dust and boredom and endurance, and had risked death for the sake of the herd 
Now at fifty, tired and a little sick at heart, Top knew that he would pass as an 
unmarked failure in the eyes of the world. But even with his regrets for opportunities 
wasted and for paths not taken, Mr. Toppingham had the consolation that he would 
always keep his vision of the whole wide-open life and soul of Australia’s remote cattle 
ranges 

RUBY, LIONEL. The Art of A « sense. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott. 1954. 
286 pp. $3.75. This is a book ‘wut logic. The chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Roosevelt College ind author of a college textbook on logic through a 
series of radio broadcasts in Chicago explains the process of logical thinking. Through 
20 chapters he describes how one differentiates between truths and probabilities, how to 
develop a logical argument, how not to argue; he explains the logic of Sherlock Holmes 
and of gambling; he discusses evidence, generalizations, and the matter of taste and 
opinion. These and many other essentials of logical reasoning are woven into a guide to 
straight thinking 

SAMACHSON, DOROTHY and JOSEPH. Le?’s Meet the Theatre. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman. 1954. 271 pp. $4. This is a story of the living American theatre— 
on Broadway, off Broadway, in community playhouses, in summer theatre, in college and 
high-school theatre. The reader literally meets the theatre, since some of the most 
important personalities associated with the stage today explain, in personal interviews, 
every vital function of the theatre from starring roles to stage managing. Thus, Katherine 
Cornell, Helen Hayes, Uta Hagen, Bert Lahr, Clarence Derwent, and Rex Harrison 
represent the actor; Arthur Miller, John Van Druten, Howard Lindsay, and Russel 
Crouse represent the playwright; Brooks Atkinson, the critic; John Golden and Theresa 
Helburn of the Theatre Guild, the producer; Mordecai Gorelik and Howard Bay, the 
scene designer; George Abbott, Harold Clurman, and Margaret Webster, the director. 
These men and women, and many others, tell about their special fields in their own 
words. These interviews are supplemented by chapters which the authors have written 
after considerable research on all phases of the modern theatre throughout the country 
Like its predecessor, Let's Meet the Ballet, this book is illustrated with fine photographs 
thoughtfully integrated with the text so that they themselves carry forward the story 


SANDBURG, CARL. Abraham Lincoln. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1954. 676 pp. $7.50. After a lifetime of study of Lincoln and his times, the author 
has now distilled the essence of his monumental six-volume biography for his new 
definitive one-volume work. Taking advantage of all the new material that has become 
available in recent years, he has written the long-promised one-volume life of Lincoln 


which will become standard in its field. 

Forty years ago the author undertook the immense task of reproducing Lincoln's life 
as it was lived, so as to give the reader the feeling that he himself was living in the 
times. That the author succeeded was widely attested, for seldom has a literary work 
received the spontaneous acclaim that greeted the appearance of the original, which has 
been called “the greatest historical biography of our generation.’’ Perhaps no one else can 
again get so deeply inside the character of Lincoln the Man and Lincoln the President. 
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As a boy the author grew up on Lincoln country and knew men who remembered Lincoln 
In his travels over America he sought out kinfolk of people who knew Lincoln well. In 
his years of research into every scrap of the essential record, his poetic imagination led 
him also to a study of the songs people sang at the time, the poems they recited, the 
proverbs they spoke, their clothes, jokes, amusement—the whole way of life that shaped 
Lin@In and his contemporaries. Beyond that, he took account of the world outside 
America and the happenings that influenced Lincoln and American politics. And in his 
remarkable method of making the reader live with Lincoln in his own time, the author 
brings to life the young Lincoln as well as the older Lincoln who became the central 
figure in the wildest storm that ever shook the American Republic 

SAROS, THEODORE Christmas Lighting and Decorating for the Home. New 
York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1954. 161 pp. $1.95. This book contains many ideas 
and suggestions for preparing home Christmas decorations for indoor and outdoor use 
This first part of the book tells what materials and equipment to use; it discusses good 
design and proper outdoor lighting—spotlighting, floodlighting, and treelighting. Tips 
are given for competing in lighting display contests and on photographing decorations. 
There are suggestions for decorating hallways, windows, mantels, tables, walls, ete. An 
entire chapter is included on the Christmas tree, on gift wrapping, and on Christmas 
cards to make at home. Throughout the book each step is discussed and pictured with 
many photographs that makes each idea and project easy to understand 

SAVFTH, E. N. Understanding the American Past. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
Co. 1954. 623 pp. $6. This book is at once a treasury of American historical writing 
and a fresh approach to our understanding of American history. Synthesizing our history 
and our historical writing, it has as its central theme the meanings which our historians 
have discovered in the past. The selections are descriptive of the major events and develop- 
ments in American history as told by our outstanding historians. At the same time they 
reveal the important part that the historian$ themselves have played in our understanding 
of the past. In his comprehensive introductory chapter, “Historical Understanding in 
Democratic America,’ the author traces the evolution of American historical writing from 
the earliest political tracts to the highly specialized studies of today. Outlining the 
major trends in historical understanding, he shows how this understanding at any given 
time is conditioned by the impact on the historian of the world in which he lives, and 
also by the development of his art. The modern historian, despite his objectivity, continues 
to refiect in his writings about the past, his own generation's political and social beliefs 
and needs. Thus each of the selections not only describes an important event in American 
history, but also “expresses a point of view about the event being described And 
in his prefaces to the selections, Dr. Saveth relates the historian’s point of view to other 
interpretations of the same event, and to certain trends in historical writing which he has 
already refersed to in his general introduction—the Jefferson-Jackson-FDR tradition, for 
instance, or the Federal-Whig-Republican tradition. He also describes the basic precepts 
which historians have worked from in the presentation of their materials—the Frontier 
Hypothesis, Economic Determinism, Business History, Depression Trends—among others 

Security and the Middle East. New York 18: Ballantine Books. 1954. 173 pp. 35« 
The Middle East needs peace, stability, and development. Without these the people and 
the area are lost. In it 20 distinguished Americans present a proposal which they believe 


will produce peace, stability, and development. 

SHEPLEY, JAMES, and BLAIR, CLAY, JR. The Hydrogen Bomb: The Men, The 
Menace, The Mechanism. New York 17: David McKay Co. 1954. 252 pp. $3. Both 
the authors are newsmen, not politicians or public relations men. They take the reader 
behind the scenes of the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Security Council, the 
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White House, while some of the most fateful decisions in American history were being 
made. Now the public can pass judgment on the men who made the decisions, their 
sincerity, and their fitness for handling the most dangerous secrets of all time. Everything 
about this story is gigantic—the struggles it relates, the drama it unfolds, and, above all, 
its implications for our national survival. 

SINGER, KURT. The Laughton Story. Philadelphia 7: John C. Winston Co 
1954. 320 pp. $3.95. In this biography the author side-steps filmdom gossip to paint 
the portrait of the man who startled the American theater with The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, the development of the First Drama Quartet and the production of John 
Brown's Body and Don Juan in Hell. He traces Laughton's theatrical genius from his 
earliest appearances on the London stage when, as a student at the Royal Academy, his 
natural gaiety, lust for life, and great humor came to the fore after an unhappy childhood 
spent in a small English town. His marriage to Elsa Lanchester, his arrival in America, 
his effect on Hollywood, his performance in such famous films as De Mille’s The Sign of 
the Cross, in Mutiny on the Bounty. The Private Life of Henry VIII, Salomé, and 
Hobson's Choice make this a fascinating story rich in the lore of the English and Ameri- 
can theater 

SMITH, C. A., editor. Escape from Paradise. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1954. 255 
pp. $3.50. The personalties concerned with escape are drawn from many different walks 
of life, religious denominations, political parties, and from towns, cities, and even countries 
often thousands of miles apart. They have one thing in common—the frantic ambition to 
escape from the so-often promised paradise of Soviet rule. Each story is completely 
enthralling. It is hard to choose which can claim to be the most outstanding. Perhaps 
it is Count Stanislaw Kozlowski, who took the papers of a dead ex-Red Army officer and 
was forthwith accepted as a “hero of Stalingrad” in the job the latter was taking over 
that of a kind of ‘‘snooper-in-chief” in a tractor factory, where he proceeded to denounce 
all the most objectionably ardent foreman as “unreliable.” Perhaps that, more grim than 
all the others, of the Bulgarian Shipkov—the one who failed and who, having left with 
the American Embassy an account of how his “confession” was extorted, was recaptured 
and never heard of again. 

SMITH, T. L. Brazil. Baton Rouge 3: Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1954. 726 pp. 
$7.50. This book has been entirely rewritten. New statistical data, including the latest 
census figures, have been incorporated. All original material has been thoroughly re- 
evaluated and brought up to date, and further information added on the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and social development of the country. 

Treatment is given of population problems in the light of the most recent data. Topics 
discussed include: number, distribution, and growth of population; racial makeup, 
rural-urban distribution; age and sex composition, material condition, religious affiliations, 
and other characteristics of the Brazilian people; rate of reproduction and mortality rate; 
migrations, both into and within Brazil. Standards of living have been closely examined, 
with special attention given to regional differences. The author has also weighed such 
factors as poor health and the wasteful use of labor which are largely responsible for 
low standards of living. An important area given treatment is that of the social institu- 
tions. Marriage and the family, education and the schools, religion and the church, and 
political institutions and government are the basic institutions studied. 

Finally the over-all problems now confronting Brazil are summarized, and con- 
structive solutions to these problems discussed. The outlook for the future development 
of Brazil is presented. 

SMYTHWICK, C. A., JR. False Measure. New York 1: William Frederick Press. 
1954. 285 pp. $3.50. Here is a novel about Negroes who display no kinship for their 
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SNEAD, M. C. The Territorial P 
Vantage Press. 1954. 61 pp. $2. Carefu 


ci le that, even at the exe leve peoyt 


Illustrated by the author's son, this 


of those islands which once seemed so ren 
; Wake, Guan Okinawa, and Midway 


flock in droves—Hawaii, Puerto Rico, an 


SNYDER, R. C., and FURNISS, E. S 
Rinehart and Co. 1954. 866 pp. $7.50 


of American foreign policy analyzes how 


throughout the analysis 


representation of the United States abroad 
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own segregated p l This is t the typical story of Negroes searching for acceptance 
so that the ild ry escape the daily prejudices and indignities which mar the lives 
f f ‘ This not the tory ft tl sitivit - inority and what 
big s id » have d et ts 1 mbers, or of tl twisted outlooks and the 
‘ ‘ i tw it ils of opr sed peoples seeking release a d es ape fr » the 
f t } t I t tory f Neg 
vi é 1 cl acial | tage, exchanged it f 1 kind of limbo existence where 
the ily values are n ey, good looks, and light skin [his is not a case of ‘passing 
f } Negroe ire ested in joining the white world. Right or wrong. they 
ent nt Vf q t, as | gas they e not id hed with lower 
N they 1 live better than most middle-class whites 
A‘ tl social backg 1, the author has created a revealing satire, an intimate 
‘ ; essentia Dee ie _ 
the t as Ipperciass Negroe He has a territory the correct apartment houses 
the f £ f{N Y ork H and the lavish s er | ‘ f Martha's Vineyard 
. He has a bject—the abrasive pattern of drifting people who uneasily tell themselves that 
thing re the way they st ld be with them. The shi er and s ll, the peculiar f 
f ey the t e of it . stoward influence on t , , It creates an 
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” f the United State New York 1 


research led the author of this book to con 


+ + 


ire i int cd Vina ney takenly on 


sider a sixth-grade subject. The result is they stumble and fumble when Junior asks for 


feel utterly ‘lost’ when a friend or fellow 


- , 
lub member discusses a recent visit to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or possibly Hawaii 


ure of Alaska and 


te to us, but which air travel has put within 


ttle volume provi les a pic 


easy reach today. They i le the American Samoans; the Middle-Pacific Islands; also 
where caaew of our 1 —a : Rene Bees 


established; the Aleutians and, of course, those picturesque places to which the tourists 


the Virgin Islands 


JR. American Foreign Policy. New York 16 


The authors have written an analytical volume 


built around various topics bearing on the substantive side of policy and various organiza 
tional aspects of policy making. The reader is provided with a basis for making some 


sense out of developments in the current period. A chapter on the historical background 


} } 


and why policy eveioped as it lid and ow 





America arrived where it was by 1941. In Chapter 2, factual developments, both recent 
i F 


and current, are presented as examples or illustrations from the general points made 


Chapter 3 deals with the subject of who makes decisions and how they are made 
It presents some observations on concrete conditions which affect the process in the U. S., 
showing sources of complications which affect the deliberations and other activities of 
‘ the decision makers. Then the next three chapters respectfully explain our constitutional 
set up, the position of the presidency and his part in foreign policy making, and the 
main structure and functions of the executive organization for foreign affairs. Then 
follow, in order, chapters on the organization and functions of the state department, 


the role of military institutions and agencies 
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in foreign affairs, the general role of Congress and its committees, executive-legislative 
relations and the problem of a bi-partisam foreign policy (two chapters), the impact of 
public opinion and interest group, the postwar international environment, evolving patterns 
of economic foreign policy, American policy in the battle of ideas, Western Europe and 
America security, bases of American foreign policy in the Far East, American security 
in the Western hemisphere, and the place of international organization in American 
foreign policy 


SOMERVILLE, JOHN. The Enjoyment of Study: In School or On Your Own. New 
York 16: Abelard-Schuman. 1954. 223 pp. $2.50. This book, written out of the personal 
experience and tested analysis of a lifelong scholar, will help anyone to get more enjoy- 
ment and better results from studying. The college student will find practical and com- 
prehensive guidance, as well as a stimulating orientation to his academic world. The 
adult who is on his own will find enrichment, encouragement, and concrete advice. The 
senior high-school pupil will discover not only dependable methods of serious study, but 


also convincing reasons for pursuing them further 


SPIES, V. C. Sun Dance. Chicago 5: Follett Publishing Co. 1954. 128 pp. $2.50. 
sur country 


Sun Dance was a boy whose people lived long ago in the southwest part of 
When the white trader came to their camp, it was a most exciting day. None of these 
Indians have ever seen a white man before, nor had they ever seen guns or knives made 
of steel. When Sun Dance saw the trader's shiny knife, he wanted one like it more 
than anything in the world. There was only one way for him to get such a knife; he must 
catch an all-black animal to trade for it 

An old mountain lion and an all-black skunk play important parts in the story, as 
Sun Dance is faced with a difficult choice. His decision makes a wonderful climax to an 
interesting and unusual story of Indian life 


STANDARD, D. W. Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy. New York 1: William 
Frederick Press. 1954. 77 pp. $2. This book tells the story of the social and industrial 
life of the Chattahoo-Chee River port from 1861 on. 


STICKELBERGER, EMANUEL. Calvin—A Life. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press 
1954. 174 pp. $2.75. John Calvin has been the subject of many books, which have 
both praised and damned his actions. Here is an account of his life written by a 
sympathetic and scholarly continental student of the Reformation. He takes us swiftly 
and surely through the times of Calvin, enabling us to see his actions, not through 
twentieth-century eyes, but from the viewpoint of the sixteenth century. Thus seen, he 
becomes to the reader the great figure that he was. And this is a man Americans should 
know, for the genius of the great Reformer was more than theological. His thought has 
influenced the shaping of the political, economic, and social structure of our Western 
democracy, and still pervades our democratic ideals. 


STUART, J. L. Fifty Years in China. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 367 
pp. $5. As General Marshall remarks in his preface: “I doubt if there is anyone 
whose understanding of Chinese character, history and political complications equals that 
of Dr. Stuart.” John Leighton Stuart saw every important event in China from the fall of 
the Manchu dynasty to Mao Tse-tung’s Communist conquest of China. Moreover, he knew 
personally every prominent Chinese leader—not only the philosophers, educators, and 
statesmen, but also the warlords, the political leaders and the plain people of China. In 
1946, Dr. Stuart, then President of the famous Yenching University in Peking which he 
founded in 1919, was appointed American Ambassador to China. And through an irony 
of history, he had to witness officially the end of his life’s work when the Iron Curtain 
descended in China. By virtue of his more than fifty years’ experience in China, and 
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his insight and integrity, Dr. Stuart's memoirs will clarify the tangled Chinese situation 
for thousands of American readers. It is an important and timely book 

SYLVESTER, ROBERT. The Big Boodle. New York 22: Random House. 1954. 
255 pp. $2.75. When the sultry Mexican film star, Josefina Orla, left his office, Ned 
Sherwood was pretty well pleased with himself. Already a successful private detective 
with a string of clients who paid him well for soft, and safe, jobs, he now had a lady 
paying him to go to Cuba for another routine assignment—to find a man and report 
on his activities. What she didn't know was that Ned was about to leave for Cuba 
anyway, for reasons of his own and at his own expense. 

In Havana, Ned was able to ge a line on his man with no trouble at all, but suddenly 
trouble started and wouldn't stop. First he became an unwilling witness to the brutal 
murder of a Cuban secret service man, and a few hours later was picked up for passing 
counterfeit money. Then he heard about the “big boodle”—some $3,500,000 worth of 
phony United States currency—-that everyone was trying to track down. And he saw 
his old flame again, lovely China Ortega, a girl with whom he had been associated in 
violence some years before 

It all added up to a free-swinging, bullet-ridden melee—with Ned caught right in 
the midst of cops, racketeers, and two muchachas. 

TRACY. DON. Roanoke Renegade. New York 16: Dial Press. 1954. 375 pp. 
$3.50. “God's Gullet, Boy! somebody grated in Dion's ear as the tumult mounted. 
“Get out of here and flee! That's Her Majesty's pet ye've killed and she'll not rest till 
y re head is on the block for this! Quick, Dion, rid y'reself of the town, the whole 
country! Flee, man, whilst ye’ve got the chance!” And so it happened that Dion Harvie, 
having struck down Queen Elizabeth's favorite courtier in a duel found himself smuggled 
aboard the ship Tyger. Not even his father, Lord Avronbeck, could save him from so 
grave an offense against his Queen; and Dion, perforce, turned to his good friend, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who agreed, at great risk to his person and reputation, to let Dion join 
his all-fated expedition to the New World. That expedition would give history one of 
its most perplexing puzzles: What happened to Raleigh's Lost Colony on Roanoke Island? 
To supply his answer to that question, the author bases his tale on the known facts of the 
Virgin Queen's first grab for Empire. But where history leaves off he, faced with the 
impregnable silence that cloaks the fate of the Lost Colony, has created his own answer 
to the puzzle 

TRUSLOW, M. W. Reprieve and Other Poems. New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1954. 61 pp. $2. A group of 38 poems by the author 

TUCKERMAN, ARTHUR. The Old School Tie. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1954. 246 pp. $3.50. To young Arthur Tuckerman in Washington in 1911, England 
was only a name in the history books. Then a particularly bad report card altered the 
course of his peaceful American life. It gave Father the idea of sending his son to school 
in England, and with Father's urgent love of travel it meant that he and lovely, gentle 
Mom accompanied Arthur abroad. In Cheltenham, one of England's most famous public 
schools, Arthur spent his adolescence. In this humorous memoir, the author gives an 
irresistible account of his English school days, the masters and the boys, and their reactions 
to the curious American stranger in their midst. 

On Arthur's vacations, the Tuckermans traveled in France and Switzerland, in the 
Hotchkiss touring car which Father had bought, savoring the life of the Continent 
with a fine salty zest. There adventures, from their arrival until that cloudless summer of 
1914 that marked the end of a world, are completely beguiling. This book is an 
unrivaled re-creation of that lost prewar world, in which ladies motored in veils and 
linen dusters, when life everywhere for the well-to-do was prodigal and gay. 
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ULMAN, J. R. The Age of Mountaineering. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1954. 352 pp. $6. Beginning with the days when man looked upon mountains as the 
home of angry gods, the author leads us swiftly but with a wealth of detail through the 
stirring pageant of climbing: the pioneer ascents in the Alps and the disastrous conquest 
of the Matterhorn; the famous climbs and explorations in the Rockies and Andes, Africa, 
and Alaska. 

Then come the great Himalayan ascents, the French on Annapurna, the American 
attempts on K-2, the less known though highly dramatic German victory over Nanga 
Parbat, and the British conquest of Everest. The author also points out that there still are 
many “great climbs” left in the world, and describes them. For those who would 
climb, themselves, there is also a discussion of mountaineering craft and a description of 
some of America’s most attractive and challenging mountain regions. 

VERRALL, C. S. Men of Flight. New York 3: Aladdin Books. 1954. 191 pp 
$1.75. There is never a dull moment in this exciting story in which the history of 
aviation, from the first glider to the latest jet, is skillfully woven into the story of two 
lively boys. Glenn Curtiss and the Wright brothers are vividly portrayed, their successes 
and failures faithfully recounted. It is a warm family story of the early 1900's set in a 
modern framework. 

VETTER, MARJORIE, and BOWMAN, R. B., editors. American Girl Favorite 
Stories. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 224 pp. $3.75. Half a million 
girls have really chosen the twenty-one stories in this book. All of them have appeared 
since 1945 in The American Girl, official magazine of the Girl Scouts, and the readers 
have written in to say which stories are their favorites. Here are the top stories on that 
list. Each story is full of interest and also has some quality that appeals to all! girls 
Many will aid the reader in thinking things through for herself. The heroines are real 
American girls, in situations that are plausible and realistic. Sailing, flying, puppy raising, 
parties, dancing, riding, girls’ clubs, contests, and many other Activities make up this 
collection. 

VOLCKMANN, R. W. We Remained. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 1954. 
256 pp. $3.75. “We remained” was the answer to MacArthur's famous promise, “I shall 
return.” It was the answer of the American-Filipino guerillas of Northern Luzon. It 
was the motto of those who refused to surrender and who escaped to carry on the fight 
behind the enemy lines. ‘The author commanded this guerrilla force. This is his account 
of his personal experiences in guerrilla warfare and in the resistance movement against a 
ruthless enemy. He tells of the many events that led up to the final open conflict with 
the Japanese occupation forces. 

VOORHEES, MELVIN. Show Me a Hero. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 
1954. 320 pp. $3.50. “Show me a hero and I will write you a tragedy” is the quotation 
from F. Scott Fitzgerald that supplies the poignantly appropriate title to this novel. 
The hero is a three-star general in field command of the U. S. Army in Korea. He is a 
magnificant hero—brave, profoundly patriotic, professionally skillful, intensely human. 
His tragedy is double-barreled: his position requires him to fight a containing war when 
he believes that he should fight a war to win; and his personal life is closing in defeat 
because his wife and son cannot share his devotion to the Army. But the book is far more 
than the personal tragedy of General Lark Logan. It gives a panoramic and detailed 
picture of a modern army in action. It traces the peculiar and often wryly humorous 
experiences of enlisted men. 

WADE, W. W., editor. The UN Today. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1954. 
211 pp. $1.75. In selecting material for this book, the editor concentrated on articles 
which would (1) describe the nature of the General Assembly, the Security Council, and 
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the Specialized Agencies and (2) provide a one-place reference to the pro and con 
reviews regarding the importance and value of the United Nations. What emerges is a 
picture of the world’s most controversial governing body. Some of the more representative 
articles and their authors are: The UN's Human Side by W. G. Hetherington, The UN 
and Communist China by A. M. Rosenthal, Technical Assistance by Christian Century, 
The Reason for UNESCO from the Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
International Bank—Recent Activities from United Nations Bulletin, Our Stake in the 
UN by A. A. Berle, Jr., The Case Against the UN by D. R. Wilson in American Mercury, 
Revising the Charter by E. A. Gross in Foreign Affairs, and Amending the Charter by 
John Foster Dulles in United States Department of State Bulletin 

WAGNER, G. A. Hobbycraft for Everybody. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co 
1954. 96 pp. $2.95. Here's a book for “make-it-yourself” fans. Whether you're a 
beginner at the crafts or a dyed-in-the-wool oldtimer, you'll find here a collection of 
forty-two “‘shop-tested” projects that are a delight to make and a joy to use. There's 
everything from a television lamp to a puphut, a short wave receiver, and a chuck wagon 
desk. It even shows you how to make your own professional basketball goal net! 
Materials to make the projects are simple and easy to get. With 275 clear photographs 
and drawings, you just follow the pictures for step-by-step construction details. It's 
as easy as A-B-C. Included in the photos are tips or ‘‘tricks-of-the-trade” to assure you of 


correct ways to do the job easily and quickly. 


WALLIS, C. L. Stories on Stone. New York 11: Oxford Univ. Press. 1954. 288 pp. 
$5. For the informal historian, the most direct way to an intimate sense of America’s 
past is to walk through a quiet country graveyard, where crumbling tombstones still speak 
vividly of forgotten people. The next best way is to settle down with this fascinating 
collection of epitaphs and graveyard lore and, unhampered by ghosts or caretakers, browse 
through the more than 750 inscriptions, taken from all forty-eight states and commerat- 
ing the deaths of statesmen, eccentrics, and prize cows, among others. The author, who 
has spoken on epitaphs before both learned and popular audiences and has worked on this 
anthology for more than a decade, has arranged the inscriptions by the groups into which 
they tend to fall rather than by historical periods. His groups are under such chapter 
titles as Doctors and Patients, Victims of Chance and Circumstance, Crime and Punish- 
ment, and Out Where the West Begins. He has verified with care the authenticity of 
every epitaph in this first comprehensive American collection, and has included representa- 
tive inscriptions of all periods, from the Mayflower pilgrims to the present. The book is 
indexed by names of persons and by community and state. The fanciful illustrations are 
wood-engravings by the early American artist, Alexander Anderson. These epitaphs, by 
turns eloquent, humorous, sour, hopeful, pious, resigned, malicious, and often with 
genuine poetry shining through mail-order sentiments, show as nothing else can the 
vitality and diffuse richness of American history and manners. They were meant to be 
read, and they will not disappoint the reader. 

WEINREB, N. N. The Sorceress. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1954. 
312 pp. $3.95. In Kedesh, the Israelite village in the land of Canaan, the townspeople 
thought Deborah was a sorceress. Not only could she read and write, but she could also 
speak in foreign tongues and even knew the strange magic of mathematics. The beautiful 
Deborah was both admired and feared in Kedesh—this girl with strange dove-gray eyes 
and long honey-colored hair and she herself knew that she was destined to play an 


important role in the future of Israel. At this time the Israelites were merely disorganized 


tribes who needed, above all else, a strong leader to unite them against the hosts of 
Canaan. Deborah knew this perhaps better than anyone else, and that is why she deter- 
mined to train Barak, the son of Abinoam (who had been slain by the Canaanites when 
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it was discovered that he was a potential leader), to free his people from Canaanite 
bondage. 

WELLMAN, M. W. Gray Riders. New York 3: Aladdin Books. 1954. 192 pp. 
$1.75. There is romance and plenty of adventure in the thrilling story of young Jesse 
Holt of Maryland and the dashing cavalryman, J. E. B. Stuart, in the first year of the 
Civil War. Fourteen-year-old Jesse runs away from the farm to join his brother who is 
somewhere in Virginia with the Confederate troops. 

As courier to Jeb Stuart, Jesse has many exciting experiences, and soon finds out 
that what his brother told him is true—war is a sad business and the death of friends the 
price of victory. As a prisoner of General Grant, he is sent back to his Maryland home— 
with a new and more realistic perspective. 

WENTWORTH, PATRICIA. The Benevent Treasure. Philadelphia 5: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1954. 286 pp. $2.50. Young Candida Sayle could well be thankful 
that Miss Silver was in the neighborhood when she went to visit her two great-aunts in 
their fabulous old Elizabethan house. These two sweet old ladies, it turned out, were 
the very two who had sent Candida on that nearly fatal walk on the tidal flats over five 
years before. Added to the house's secret passages and the rumors of its accursed treasure 
was the recent disappearance of the sisters’ male secretary 

WHEELWRIGHT, JERE. The Gray Captain. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1954. 288 pp. $3.50. This book is a story of the Civil War and, more particularly, 
of a single Company of the Army of Northern Virginia during the summer months of 
1864. This is | Company of the Second Maryland Infantry, a ragged remnant of the 
Maryland Line, now reduced in strength to hardly more than a platoon. Newly come to I 
Company is Ist Lt. Thomas Brice, and through him the reader is introduced to the men 
of the Company and its commander, Captain Stowell. Stowell, the gray Captain, is a 
man of sixty; too old and tired for the strain of war, he has a core of inner strength that 
keeps him magnificent in command, even when his only son, a spoiled boy of 16, joins the 
Company. In this situation, one which could be disastrous to a man less mature than 
the Old Gentleman, the Captain retains the respect, admiration, and affection of his men— 
although Brice cannot, as yet, quite understand his superior officer completely. 

Through the hot summer days of June and July, I Company carries on. From the 
the Monocacy River. they march again, to Washington this time, in Jubal Early’s desperate 
attempt to capture the capital in a surprise attack, and they retreat again. During this time 
it becomes clear that the Old Gentleman's worn body is gradually undermining 
battle of Cold Harbor they make a terrible forced march to Charlottesville, they fight at 
his determined spirit, and Brice comes to realize what will be expected of him if he is 
to take command of I Company when Stowell must finally leave it. 

WILDER, IRA and SHERK, JEROME. Visualized Citizenship Economics. New 
York: Oxford Book Co. 1954. 230 pp. 65c, paper; 96c, cloth. The purpose of this 
book is to provide a brief introduction to the key economic institutions and problems of 
the modern world. In terms of the school curriculum, the book is designed for the elemen- 
tary course which is usually given in the ninth year, in the high school or the junior high 
school. The content and approach have been carefully planned to satisfy the requirements 
of the New York State syllabus in Citizenship Education for the ninth year. In many 
respects, however, the authors have used the syllabus content as a springboard and have 
provided enrichment far beyond the development specifically called for. Since economics 
touches the student most immediately as a consumer, the first chapter deals with con 
sumer problems. This ties up directly with the discussion of prices in the following 
chapter. How goods get to the shelves of stores and other related problems of distribu- 
tion form the subject matter of Chapter 3. Tracing the mechanism of distrbution 
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Relics of a violent history lie all about the surface. Ordinary rock, so stable and 


lasting that people use it for gravestones, is like a dead fossil of the lively interior 


stuff from which it was made. Under certain conditions of temperature, pressure, and 
gas content, rock can flow, quiver like a harp string, or explode Mountains— masses 


of rock in mighty motion—rise, decay, and sometimes are reborn. The earth physicist 








studies how rock acts under various conditions. He “weighs” the earth's crust with 
a pendulum, and from his findings discovers why mountains rise and why ocean floors 
sink The authors of this book describe the behavior of rock and the building of 
ountains. They explain the principle of earth-weighing, which can be done, after 
a tashion, with a spring scale sump and gripping events a are related in 
this story of the forces that shake, yet preserve, our restless earth 
ZORNOW, W. F. Lincoln and the Party Divided. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma 
ress. 1954. 274 pp. $4. Abraham Lincoln's popularity was rapidly declining in 1864 





Three long and bloody war years, without decisive action against the South, and enormous 


political and economic problems within his own government caused many persons to 


loubt Lincoln's ability to obtain an affirmative verdict on the field of battle or at the 


polls. It was suggested that he be removed in favor of a man who could win battles 


and elections. Those supporting this thesis, however, overlooked one important obstacle 
Abraham Lincoln 

Ihe story of how Lincoln employed his statesmanship, good fortune, and political 
a en to win the presidential election (and an endorsement of his strategies) in 1864 
is told in detail in this volume. For while others were preparing to abandon their 
support of his political and military program, Lincoln was busily engaged in seeking 


ways and means of reuniting the North politically and finding a man who could conduct 


campaign to terminate the Civil War 
Lincoln fought this “battle” almost singlehanded; and in doing so he saved the 
Union from disintegration and, at the same time, scored a victory over a group pledged 
to the principle of separation and peace at any price—a policy which would have led 
to dismemberment of the United States. This book is the initial extensive study of the 
crucial events in the life of Lincoln in 1864, and completes the picture of his triumph 


as President and his emergence as one of the great leaders in the history of this country 


Pamphlets for Pupil - Teacher Use 

American Universit in Technical Co-operation. Washington 25, D. € Foreign 
Operations Administration. 1954. 15 pp. Free. Lists and describes projects being con 
ducted in foreign countries by American colleges and universities. Also available fron 
the same source is Technical (¢ peration Programs Around the World describing the 
United States’ part in aiding peoples of economically under-developed areas. Some 59 
countries are receiving this assistance 

Australia in Facts and Figures New York: Australian News and Information 
Bureau. 1954. 66 pp. Free. This issue, No. 41, is an ofhcial account of Australian 
policy, economy, and information for the March quarter, 1954 

BROWN, K. I Curriculum Materials in High School Mathematics. Washington 
25, D. ¢ Supt. of Documents. 1954. 46 pp. 20« An analysis of 135 courses of study 


or curriculum guides in mathematics with a comparison made to a similar ana 





ysis 
in 1932 

CALDERWOOD, J. D., and De RYCKE, LAWRENCE. A Door to the Present. New 
York 17: International Development Placement Association, 343 E. 46th St. 1954 (May). 
40 pp. 35c. A discussion of current programs and problems of technical assistance in 


international relations. 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
of the 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD 


THIRD EDITION 


by Winifred Hathaway 


In this third edition of her standard sourcebook, 
Winifred Hathaway stresses in particular the changed 
attitude of society in recent years toward the unnecessary 
segregation of handicapped children. After a careful study 
of the provisions and facilities suited to the needs of 
partially seeing children, she presents plans which allow 
for their participation in normal school life. This third 
edition includes new material concerning recent develop- 
ments bearing on the welfare of the partially seeing 
child—for example, in classroom equipment, education 


programs, and procedures in rural areas. $3.75 
. 2 . 


. an outstanding contribution to the improve- 
ment of educational practice for the partially seeing 
child.”—The Educational Forum 


“This is more than a textbook on mere methodology; 
it is a repository of helpful, sympathetic hints on the 
guidance of less fortunate children.”.—School and Society 


From the reviews of the previous edition. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27 New York 
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Makes DRY copies automatically! 


All-in-one unit, all electric EXACT-PHOTE- 
COPY Bantam Model makes exact copies of 
student records, financial reports, plans, blue- 
prints, dramatic parts, sheet music, documents, 
letters, bills, etc. Weighs 22 Ibs. No dark- 


room or other equipment required! $ 
only *200 


Other models start at $85 
MADE IN U.S. A. LIFETIME GUARANTEE 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, New Jersey 


“SEE US AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION” 


NEW PORTABLE PHOTO COPY UNIT 








FILMS 


can strengthen and enrich 
the classroom experience of 


exceptional children 


Use Film Freely 


Our free-rental listing re- 
lieves you of budget worries 
when planning your A-V 
programs. 

Films available in many 
fields: art, agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry, regional 


studies, trades 
Write for listing of free films. 


Department F 


THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER, INC. 


Princeton, New Jersey 





® Books for Educators ——__—__, 


Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child 


Christine P. Ingram, 
Illinois State Normal University 


A practical guide to educating the slow- 
learner at various age levels and to the 
necessary teaching methods. Emphasis is 
on fundamentals applicable to the educa- 
tion of all children, with appropriate 
allowance for the mentally retarded. “It 
is really a complete course in working 
with the mentally-retarded . . . our nomi- 
nation as one of the outstanding educa- 
tional books of the year.""—ScHovastic 
Teacner. 2nd Ed., 359 pp., 21 ills., $5 


Deaf Children 


in a Hearing World 
Their Education and Adjustment 


Miriam Forster Fiedler, 
Clarke School for the Deaf; Smith College 


Definite aids for helping the hard-of- 
hearing child to help himself, empha- 
sizing the child and not his handicap 
Presents the results of a program of edu- 
cating these children in associationewith 
normally hearing boys and girls; includes 
11 case histories. “Thoughtful and dis- 
passionate . . . should be required reading 
for educators, special educators, school 
administrators, psychologists, audiolo- 
gists and parents.""—JOURNAL OF SPEECH 
AND HEARING D1soRDERS. 


320 pp., 15 ills., $5 


The Psychology of 
Exceptional Children 


Karl C. Garrison, 

University of Georgia 
This well-known volume offers a sound 
understanding of the characteristics and 
needs of children who are gifted, re- 
tarded, or otherwise exceptional. Stresses 
proper adjustment to the environment 
and long-range learning over immediate 
achievements. Revised Edition. “‘A clear 
discussion of how principals and teachers 
may be advised in helping these children 
find optimum mental development.” 
— ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS. 


517 pp., 57 ills., $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 














15 E. 26th St.,. New York 10 
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broadcasts. It is offered as suggestive of the kind of instruction and post-broadcast 
follow-up which is characteristic of all effective utilization of radio and television in 


the classroom. 


Report on the National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 81 pp. 25c. Reports on the twelve work groups 
which met June 28-30, 1954, in Washington, D. C. 


RICE, M. C., and HILL, A. S. Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children, 1952-53. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 84 pp. 30 
A chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education continuing the series of periodic reports 
of the U. S. Office of Education in the field of special education for exceptional children. 
It covers special education in all areas, both urban and rural, as it pertains to public 


schools in continental United States. 


SANDERS, J. B. Forestry. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954, 
16 pp. 15c. Deals with the general and liberal educational content of professional 


curricula tor forestry 


School Shops for Today and Tomorrow. Pittsburgh 8: Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 
N. Lexington Ave. 1954. 44 pp. (9” x 11”) $1. Consists of outstanding shop plans 
submitted in Delta's International School Shop Planning Contest as a means to assist 
schoolmen in planning, building, and equipping better schools. Single copies or quan 
tities up to three will be sent without charge to architects or schoolmen who identify 
themselves as such on their letterhead. However, because of the expense involved in both 
the publication and mailing of this new book, a charge to architects and schoolmen 
of 25 cents is made for each additional copy when more than three are ordered. A 
check or money order must accompany allsquantity orders. To other persons the charge 
is $1 per copy. 


SHOSTECK, ROBERT. Career Plans of High School Seniors. Washington 9, D. C. 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R St., N. W. 1954. 94 pp. 75c. Reports findings of 
a questionnaire survey of almost 4,000 public high-school seniors and their parents 
regarding future plans of these graduates of the class of 1953. This survey was 
carried out with the co-operation of school authorities in Philadelphia and New Haven. 
It contains a wealth of information helpful to school counselors and others in advising 
students on their educational and vocational planning. The study provides some insight 
into the roles played by parents and school in the child's career plans, and the influence 
of various cultural and economic factors in shaping the aspirations of high-school seniors 


The Story of Employment Opportunities. Wilmington 98: Public Relations Dept., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 1954. 32 pp. Single copies available to teachers on 
request. A picture story; this booklet traces the origin, development, and improvement 
of employment opportunities in the United States. It stresses the vital function of 
research in creating the new and improved products that make possible more jobs, and 
analyzes the factors that have raised working standards and pay scales. 


Student Publications of the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


The Pilot. 36 pp. Describes what some eleven student committees have done 
and are planning to do. Indicates areas of pupil activities 

The Pilot. 48 pp. Includes a calendar of the year's (1954-55) student 
activities, information on procedures and regulations, a guide to school facilities, 














some ADVANTAGES to producing 
BETTER KNOWN PLAYS at your school 


FIRST—Typically the better-known play attracts a larger audience 
turn-out. There is more school and community interest in such 


plays. 


SECOND— Your students will be more interested in trying out for 
these more familiar roles. They are eager to portray the same 
roles they have seen done professionally. Your dramatics direc- 
tor can expect unusual enthusiasm from the cast. 


THIRD 


rhe quality of such plays, whether comedy or serious, has 


already been established. You know then that your school play 
will be a production of which you can be proud. 


FINALLY 


The particular well-known plays that are being brought 


to your attention here have been selected especially for secondary 
school production. They are entirely suitable. They are plays 
that have proven successful in the hands of high school casts. 
They are unusually well written, and they are easy to put on. 
Producing such plays at your school will prove a rewarding ex- 


perience. 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


A delightful comedy concerned with 
an English teacher's sometimes hilar- 
ious difficulties. This is perhaps the 
most produced play on the high school 
stage. Cast 12w, 5m. 
Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $35.00 


I LOVE LUCY 
The famous 
been made into an uproarious play for 
high school use. This play attracts 
5m, 


television program has 


record audience turn-outs. Cast 
5w, plus 2 extras. 


Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $35.00 


LUTE SONG 


A charming and witty play from an- 
cient China. It was a hit on Broadway, 
toured for the Theatre Guild, and 
could be a memorable production at 
your school. Cast 9m, 6w, plus extras. 
Playbooks 9c each Royalty on application 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


This sparkling comedy concerns the 
exuberant escapades of two girls, 
determined to prove how ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tan"’ they can be on an amusing trip 
to Europe. Cast 8m, 9w. 


Playbooks 85c each Royalty, $25.00 


These and many other outstanding plays for secondary 
schools are described and illustrated in a free new catalog. 


Send for your copy today. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 N. Michigan Ave. 
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a description of school clubs, and athletic programs, a record of individual achieve 


ents, and a directory of school personne 


Your Guide to Central Council. %6 pp. Aims to acquaint pupils with the 
central council's organizational structure and operation and to solicit their active 


participation 


The Teaching Profession Comes of Age, 1904-54. Kalamazoo: Western Michigan 


College of Education. 1954. 157 pp. Contains addresses given at the Semi-centennial 
PI i 


Convocation of the College on April 1-2, 1954. Titles of addresses included are 
Changing Goals in Education Milton S. Eisenhower The Teaching Profession 
Comes of Age,’ T. M. Stinnett; “Appraising the Achievements of a Half-Century in 
Elementary Education,” E. T. McSwain; “Appraising the Achievements of a Half 
Century in Secondary Education,’ Harold Alberty; “Appraising the Achievements of a 
Half-Century in Higher Education,” Ralph W. McDonald; “Looking Ahead to the 
Next Half-Century,’ L. D. Haskew; ‘Recruitment and Progressive Selection of Teachers 
William C. Hoppes Improving the Teacher's Position in Society Mrs. James ¢ 
Parker General Education for Teachers, Thomas H. Hamilton Laboratory Experi 
ences for the Prospective Teacher,’ Robert S. Fox; “Pros and Cons of Core Programs in 
Schools,"’ Edgar S. Farley Improving the Professional Sequence for Teachers,’ Earl E 
Mosier; “Promoting Co-operation Between Academic and Professional Education 
Eugene B. Elliott Advanced Professional Programs for Teachers and Administrators 


John J. Lee; “Interpreting Schools to the Public,’” Loy Norrix; “Education for Intelli 
gent Citizenship in a Scientific Age Richard Wysong; and “The First Fifty Years,’ 
by James O. Knauss 


THOMPSON, R. B., and CRANE, THOMAS. The Impending Tidal Wave of 
Student Columbus: Ronald D Thompson President, American Assn. of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers; Registrar, Ohio State Univ. 1954. 48 pp. A report 
of the Committee on Special Projects on the need for provision of opportunities in higher 
education with suggestions for more specific determination of the extent and location 


of our educational needs 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH, and GAUMNITZ, W. H. The Carnegie Unit: Its 
Origin, Status, and Trends. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 64 pp 
25c. The authors go to original sources and examine thousands of pages of annual 
reports, research findings and commission studies since 1873 to the present to set forth 
the salient features concerning the origin and status of the Carnegie Unit. They also 
examine the Unit in relation to current educational problems Their report is a 
practical consideration of the topic in an effort to show the extent to which these 
considerations affect favorably the fundamentals of good secondary education. The 
report brings together significant facts and describes developments which will help 


educational leaders to take a critical look at the Carnegie Unit 


YEAGER, L. B. Free Trade, America’s Opportunity. New York 21: Robert 
Shalkenbach Foundation, 50 E. 69th St. 1954. 88 pp. 25c. Explains the nature of 


protectionism, the reason for free trade, and progress made toward it 


Your Federal Budget. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 8 pp. 10¢ 


Discusses how the budget is developed, where our money comes from, what it is used 


fot, and comparative figures of other years. Also includes graphs and charts 




















Stories of true adventure from Dutton 


The Story of the FBI 


By THE EDITORS of LOOK Magazine 


The completely revised and up-to-date edition of the official picture 
history of the FBI. In over 300 thrilling and authoritative photo- 
graphs, it shows how the FBI solves a crime; the selection and train- 
ing of an agent; dramatizations of its most famous cases; the FBI's 
role in both World Wars; the Bureau's record since World War II; 
and a view of the future. With an introduction by J. Edgar 
Hoover. $3.95 


To Hidden Depths 


By PHILIPPE TAILLIEZ 
Introduction by J. Y. COUSTEAU 


Into undersea wrecks . . . among dangerous mines . . . following 
bathyscaphe dives of more than 13,000 feet—here are exciting 
descriptions of descents to the ocean's bottom by the captain of 
the team of which Cousteau is a member. “‘His descriptions of the 
world under water, and the photographs that bear them out, are 
superb, but it is his enthusiasm and his reflective and poetic turn 
of mind that give the book its special quality.""—-The New Yorker. 
Lavishly illustrated in color and black and white. $5.00 


The White Desert 


By JOHN GIAEVER—leader of the 
Norwegian-British-Swedish Antarctic Expedition 


The fascinating record of a unique experiment in exploration among 
the untrodden mountain and glacial regions of Queen Maud Land. 
Eventful treks by dog sled, housekeeping on a floating ice shelf, 
screaming blizzards, disaster by drowning—a book in the top rank 
of adventure stories. 16 pages of photographs, maps, and diagrams. 


$5.00 
Prisoners’ Bluff 


By ROLF MAGENER 
Foreword by HEINRICH HARRER, author of 
Seven Years in Tibet 


This suspense-filled story tells how two of Heinrich Harrer’s fellow 
prisoners escaped from a British internment camp and bluffed their 
way across India and Burma to the Japanese lines—only to find 
their Jap allies more suspicious captors than the enemy British. 
A fabulous but true adventure—spiced with hair-breadth escapes, 
ingenious disguises, forged papers, and bizarre experiences 

written with humor and insight by a born story-teller. $3.75 


Send today for your free copy of our complete /ist 
of Dutton books for children and young people 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
RC eR Re CR 
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KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED—One of the finest pieces of literature that 
your Association received during American Education Week was the 4-page (114%" x 17") 
newspaper-form release about the Kanawha County Public School System, Charleston, 
West Virginia. On the first page were two composite pictures of a group of 23 pupils and 
the other of 12 teachers representing the 56,000 children and the 1,910 teachers who teach 
them. Included also on the first page were 19 short statements entitled “For Education 
in a Democracy We Believe That . . .” and also 15 statements of facts under the heading 
“Vital Statistics.” Page 2 contained 6 pictures (31%4" x 5°’) showing some of the things 
the schools teach. These were pictures of classes in primary language arts, intermediate 
social studies, junior high-school mathematics, guidance services in the senior high school, 
industrial physics for adults, and photography for adults. Each picture contained about 
100 words telling about this work. 

Page 3 showed a circle graph of how the education-tax dollar is spent; a chart show- 
ing in dollars and in percent the sources of income for the operation of the educational 
program from state and local taxes and from other sources; a graph of adult, high-school, 
and elementary-school enrollments from 1933 to 1953—a growth in total enrollment from 
about 39,000 to almost 60,000: four pictures of examples of building and facilities im- 
provements made with their $9,950,000 bond issue. Page 4 pictured the various agencies 
that had co-operated in making progress in education possible so that the boys and girls 
of Kanawha County can have the kind of opportunity which they so rightly deserve. Also 
included were: tables comparing the county achievements with national averages and 
comparing types of teacher certification in 1937 with status in 1953; statements pointing 
out the educational needs for the future in building teachers’ salaries, finances, programs 
of instruction, and special services; and eight statements pointing out what the people of 
the county can do to bring about the fulfillment of these needs 


FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN JEOPARDY—Information 
has been received that the Director of the Budget has recommended to Congress that 
Federal funds for agricultural education in the public schools of the nation be reduced 
and that funds for agricultural extension, conducted outside the schools, be increased. The 
last appropriation by Congress for both these programs provided comparable increases. 

At the same time, there is the continuing urge by some to reduce Federal appropria- 
tions for all vocational education with the intention of eliminating entirely such appropria- 
tions in a few years. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has recently printed a report of 
its Committee on Social Legislation which holds that “vocational education grants should 
be considered temporary in nature” and “the states should have full responsibility for 
these functions." The report commends highly vocational education in the public schools 
and argues that the people of the country are so much pleased with it that the states 
and communities will gladly contribute the $26,000,000 currently coming from the 
Federal government. 

It should be recognized that vocational education in the public schools has become 
what it is through a system of local-state-Federal co-operation. To eliminate one of the co- 
operating partners might ruin the entire structure that has been built in the past 37 years. 
Certainly the outcomes in some states would at least temporarily be disastrous. 

Schoolmen generally are interested in a system of local-state-Federal co-operation in 
the financing of public education. If we are to make prograss toward such a system, we 
should retain the Federal aid we have. If we lose any we have, the principle of Federal 
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McKnight Publications @ @ @ @ © © © © © 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 


By C. A. Prosser and C. S. Sifferd. Directs students in effective 
analysis and study of occupations and gives much valuable 
information about job opportunities. It encourages self- 
evaluation for employable characteristics. Specific instruction 
is given on how to find employment. Tells how to carry on an 
effective self-improvement program to qualify for promotion 
246 pages, cloth bound $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


By Helen ‘Shacter. Gives the fundamental principles of 
personal and group relations and shows value of positive 











thinking. It tells about basic human needs in simple, under- 





standable language. It discusses personality and gives 
suggestions for individual adjustments that insure better 
relations with others. 70¢ 
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Exercise in your doorway with the 
original OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


All steel, chromium plated. No 
nails or screws. Install or re- 
move instantly. Holds over 250 
lbs. Valuable booklet of exer- 
cises included. GUARANTEED. 
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Send for Catalog to 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Avenue 
Chicago 30, Ill. 
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assistance to the public schools wili have suffered a defeat and the struggle to get a 
comprehensive plan of Federal assistance will be made more difficult. The opposition 
is against all Federal aid to the public schools, not merely Federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion. 

Every reduction in Federal funds of any kind makes heavier the burden of the states 
and communities in financing the public schools. In view of the difficulties to be faced 
in the next few years in providing for rapidly rising enrollments, we cannot afford to 
lose any of the funds presently available from any source. Likewise, with the high rate 
of mobility of population among states, the matter of aid for education becomes a matter 
of national concern and points up the necessity for Federal assistance if we are to continue 
to progress on the road to equality of educational opportunity for all youth no matter 
into which they happen to move. 

FIRST SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS NOW COMPLETED—The Adult Education Association of the 
USA announced the completion of the first systematic study of the financing of adult 
education in public schools of America and the publication of the report on this study. 
Some of the new facts revealed in this report: (1) There are now 3,000,000 adults 
enrolled in public schools; (2) During 1952-53, 174 million hours of educational oppor- 
tunity were provided by public schools at a total cost of $79,000,000; (3) The cost of 
adult education per individual per year was only $26.60 as contrasted with $235 for the 
cost of childhood education; (4) One third of the adult population was found in schools 
of the country districts which did not provide educational opportunities for adults; and 
(5) Although only about 18 per cent of the children enrolled in public schools are in the 
school districts having the most adult education, 63 per cent of all adult enrollment is 
concentrated in these 1,689 school districts. Copies of the complete report (124 pages) 
may be obtained for $1.25 each and of the summary report (20 pages) for 25¢ with a 
minimum order of $1. A selection of various study guides and questionnaires for schoo!s 
interested in intensively studying the finanting of their adult education programs may also 
be obtained from the Adult Education Association of the USA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A NEW PUBLICATION FOR LIBRARIES—Junior Libraries is the name of a new 
monthly’ magazine that contains the best thinking of the profession on children’s reading 
and also news from both school and public libraries. It is devoted to reviews of books 
that are grouped according to reading level and aréa of interest; it contains special book- 
lets for elementary- and secondary-school pupils and also articles of particular interest to 
librarians. The magazine is published monthly from September through May and is 
available at $2.50 per year per subscription from Junior Libraries, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36. Volume 1, Number 1 appeared as the September, 1954, issue. 


READING INSTITUTE—The Annual Reading Institute of Temple University will 
be held during the week of January 24, 1955. The topic for this year's program is 
Phonics and Related Word Perception Skills. Registration for this Institute will be limited. 
Further information may be obtained by writing to: The Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION—An additional list of communities for which Federal 
funds were reserved for school construction projects in Federally-affected defense area 
totals $28,431,784. This amount has been set aside by the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, under provisions of Title III of P. L. 
815, as amended, authorized by the 83rd Congress. The funds will be used to assist 109 
local schoo! districts in 28 states and Hawaii to provide necessary classroom accommoda- 
tions for the increased enrollments which have resulted from nearby Federal installations. 
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The districts scheduled to receive the funds are located in Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. This additional reservation of funds brings to more than $68 million 
the total reserved to date under Title III, P. L. 815, as amended. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION—Founded in 1935 
to serve primarily as an exchange for good public relations ideas, the Association currently 
focuses effort on creating specially tailored services to help school personnel at all levels 
to build strong community-school relations, to interpret the achievements of public educa- 
tion, and to gain public support and understanding for the work of schools. The major 
activity of the Association centers in its comprehensive Public Relations Leadership Service 
which is available at $10 per year. The Association serves public relations directors at 
state and local levels, superintendents, principals, classroom teachers, local association 
officers, professors of education, and others who are members of the National Education 
Association. Through its publications program, the Association also serves persons in all 
branches of the profession on a subscription basis. The Association regularly produces 
handbooks, newsletters, pamphlets, reprints, filmstrips, and reference guides. Included 
among these are: monthly digest of important developments in school public relations in 
all parts of the country; monthly roundup of classroom-inspired, classroom-tested public 
relations ideas developed by teachers; quarterly report on outstanding public relations 
case studies and how-to-do-it techniques written expressly for the elementary-school 
principal; quarterly review of successful public relations projects designed to help the 
secondary-school principal plan his overall public relations program; case studies, tech- 
niques and publicity tips especially planned for use by local association leaders, published 
quarterly; quarterly service of NSPRA and the NEA Research Division designed to channel 
to subscribers new findings and background data on significant public relations topics and 
trends; quarterly listing of new public relations books, pamphlets, films, and radio pro- 
grams to spark the school public relations program; monthly mailing of outstanding 
printed materials produced by school and nonschool sources; and one complimentary copy 
of each NSPRA publication produced during the membership year. All these for $10 
annually. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR SCIENCE INSTRUCTION—The National Science Tea- 
chers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has recently published 
a new book entitled School Facilities for Science Instruction. This publication, prepared 
with the assistance of teachers, administrators, and architects, will be found helpful by 
teachers and administrators in the elementary and high schools, large or small, new or 
remodeled. It is an illustrated volume of 266 pages (8¥"" x 11") and, in addition to 
the text, it contains laboratory and classroom design, equipment lists, and related facilities: 
Copies may be secured from the National Science Teachers Association at the above address 
at $5.50 each, with discounts on quantity orders. 


DRIVER EDUCATION RESEARCH IN NORTH CAROLINA—Dr. D. J. Moffie, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology of the State College of North Carolina, is directing 
research on the relationship of visual skills to accidents on the highways. The Assistant 
Director of this project is Professor Charles Milton. This continuing research project, now 
in its third year, is considering such factors as vision, emotional instability, attitude, 
judgment, and reaction time as causes of accident. The North Carolina Department of 
Motor Vehicles is co-operating with the College of Agriculture and Engineering of 
the University of North Carolina in this endeavor. 
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How to deal with 
RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL 
tn my communtly 


A Seminar 
or 
High School Administrators 


at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
July 5 to 22, 1955 


The program will consist of: 

1. A series of lectures on “Basic Christian heliefs” given by Dr. Robert 
L. Calhoun of Yale Divinity School. 

2. The seminar in “Problems and Possibilities of Dealing with Religion” 
led by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

You are invited to apply. Enrollment is limited to 25. Those accepted 
will receive scholarships to cover seminar expenses through the generosity 
of the General Service Foundation. 


For information and application forms, write to: 
The Director of Summer Courses 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Motor Vehicle Commissioner Edward Scheidt said recently, “Through its vision 
research, State College is blazing new visual standards for driver licenses—standards to 
which the nation is already looking for more information.” In addition to this project of 
research in driver education, State College conducts summer courses for driver-education 
teachers. Dr. Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, calls driver 
education a fundamental task of the public schools and reports that 220 of the 950 high 
schools in the state now have driver education programs.—National Commission on 


Safety Education of the NEA. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM—School Board in Action, the National School Boards As- 
sociation’s 16mm. film about the way school boards work, is now available for rental at 
film libraries in 41 states. The film, which runs 27 minutes, is the ideal focal point for 
PTA meetings, town meetings, civics classes, and educational television programs. It should 
be underlined that this is the only film to describe in detail how a school board operates— 
to discuss its aims, its problems, and some ways it solves them. 

The film has as its locale the fictional city of Welford, typical in many respects of 
cities and towns in all parts of the country. The viewer is witness to several board meet- 
ings there, at which such questions as the selection of textooks, the determination of 
teachers’ salaries, the choosing of new school board members, and the problem of raising 
finances for school improvements are discussed and solved. Prints of School Board in 
Action may be purchased and information about rentals obtained from the National School 
Boards Association, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


NEA AND CIVIL DEFENSE—As defined by Resolution 30 at the 1954 Representa 
tive Assembly: ‘The NEA believes that in this time of international uncertainty, it is 
imperative that our country be alerted against the complacency which may invite enemy 
attack. The Association calls upon civil defense authorities of Federal and state govern- 
ments to work closely with local educational and municipal authorities in the co-operative 
development of definite plans for the protéttion of boys and girls and adult citizens. “The 
Association recommends that teaching staffs, administrators, and school boards offer their 
services to duly constituted authorities in planning safety precautions and instructional 
programs. It is important that the instructional side of the program for civil defense 
should be continuously emphasized and should employ all the technical resources afforded 
by local, state, and Federal civil defense agencies.” 


UNIFORM VEHICLE CODE—Following intensive work during the first half of 
1954, the National Committee on Uniform Trafic Laws and Ordinances has published the 
revised Uniform Vehicle Code as a consolidated act of 19 chapters. Principal changes in 
the Code relate to speed, vehicle lighting, brakes, and driver licensing. The Code has 
been a guide for state legislation since 1926. Copies of the 1954 edition of the Code 
may be obtained for 75c from the National Committee, 1604 K. St., N. W., Washington 
. & <. 


RELATIVE COSTS—During the recent National Conference on Rural Education in 
Washington, D. C., NEA President Waurine Walker said: “Good schools cost more; 
but poor schools cost most.’ Paraphrasing this thought, one can say: “Safety education 
costs something; poor safety education costs more; but no safety education at all costs 
most.’ While it is often difficult to find proof for such a statement, a recent Delaware 
study seems to support it. A comparison of property damage costs of accidents charged 
to two groups of drivers (1,093 trained, 1,093 untrained), reveals this interesting fact: 
The figure for the untrained group was substantially higher than the figure for the trained 
group, the difference being 11% times the yearly cost of the statewide driver education 
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GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy's or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 





Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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program in all of Delaware's high schools. In this case, no driver education at all costs 
most. 


FILM CATALOG AVAILABLE—Films of the Nations, 1955 catalog, lists more 
than 100 film subjects and contains a short description of each. The subjects are grouped 
under the countries they depict and also in the special series of which they form a part. 
Copies of this new catalog are available upon request, and free of charge, from Films of 
the Nations Distributors, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, New York. 


BOTANY ON FILMS—Flowering Desert is an 11-minute Guy Haselton production 
in Kodachrome. The locations of the principal desert areas of the world are sited on a 
map then illustrated with a series of scenes of the regions in motion pictures. The nature 
and characteristics of desert climate and topography are explained in detail. How spring 
brings a myriad of wild flowers to these arid sections of the world, in cuntrast to the 
normal year-around vegetation, is detailed. Typical desert birds and animals appear in the 
subject, and their relation to their surroundings (climatic conditions, amounts of rainfall, 
desert colorations, and the like) is described and depicted. This film is obtainable for 
rent or purchase from Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 
It is Number 5307 in the Bailey Catalog; rental is $4.50 for a basic three-day period and 
the sale price is $100. Also available is ABC’s of Puppet Making, Reel One and Reel Two 
Each may be secured in color on a rental basis of $5 and on a sale basis for $100. These 
two reels are also available in black and white at $2.50 per reel for rental and $60 per 
reel on purchase. 


MINNESOTA REPORTS ON DRIVER EDUCATION—The Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education reports that the growth of driver education over the past six years 
has been rapid. Over 72 per cent of all public high schools were offering some type of 
driver education program last year. Th@ number of schools offering classroom instruction 
grew from 173 in 1948-49, to 353 in 1953-54, while the number of schools offering 
practice driving in addition to classroom instruction increased from 90 to 285 in the 
same period. A 5-year program of evaluation is now in its third year. The State De- 
partment of Education is comparing the records of 1,000 untrained drivers, 1,000 drivers 
who have received classroom instruction only, and 1,000 drivers who have received behind- 
the-wheel as well as classroom instruction. The results at the end of 3 years, show that 
231 of the untrained, 180 of those with classroom instruction only, and 119 of those 
receiving practice driving and classroom instruction were involved in reported accidents. 
The numer of convictions shows involvement of 143 untrained, 101 classroom only, and 
72 classroom and practice driving instruction. In the matter of suspensions, the results 
show that 37 of the untrained, 17 of those receiving classroom instruction only, and 31 
of those receiving both classroom and practice driving instruction were suspended.—Action 
for Safety, National Commission on Safety Education of the NEA. 


THE SHADOW OF THE KREMLIN—The Shadow of the Kremlin, the New York 
Times filmstrips on current affairs for December, gives an account of the power of the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. It outlines the aim of these rulers to spread their power over the 
world and the actions of the free world to counter these plans. It sketches the history of 
the autocratic Russian state from its beginnings to its present importance. It shows Stalin's 
role in building up Soviet industrial power and extending the Soviet bloc. It presents 
today’s rulers of the Soviet Union, the methods they use to retain their dictatorial power, 
and the human, military, and economic resources of the country and outlines the weaknesses 
of the Soviet system in the human and economic fields. This filmstrip, in 56 black and 
white frames, for 35mm. projectors, is accompanied by a discussion manual, which con- 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Home study by correspondence presents a 
number of specific advantages. The corres- 
pondence method permits study in spore 
time without interfering with work, school, 
home or social activities. Each student sets 
his own pace—as fast or as slow as circum- 
stances permit or make necessary. 

Home study by correspondence is recom- 
mended by educators for drop-out students 
who should continue their education. Many 
secondary schools are using |.C.S. courses to 
supplement present curriculum or to supply 
courses not provided. 

L.C.S. is the oldest and largest correspon- 
dence school with 277 courses. Business, in- 
dustrial, engineering, academic, art, high 
school. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. No skimp- 
ing. Diploma to graduates. 

Available to educators: complete Voca- 
tional Guidance Manvol listing all courses, 
subjects covered, synopses and 1.C.S. 
methods. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 











We specialize in Books, Games and 
Materials for use in the Education 
of Exceptional Children. 


Just Published! 


LEX-0-GRAM 


List Price, $2.00 
By JAMES I. BROWN 


University of Minnesota 


Six different games (as fully de- 
scribed in the accompanying Manual) 
can be played with this deck of 72 
cards. Excellent for High School and 
Adult English (also gifted pupils in 
Grades 7-9), Language Arts and 
Reading Classes, H. S. Latin. 


Send for Special List EC-3-54 cover- 
ing our offerings in the Education of 
Handicapped and Gifted Pupils, 
Secondary Level. (If interested in 
the Elementary Level also 
ask for EC-2-54). 


THE KING COMPANY 


4609 WN. Clark St., Chicago 40, Illinois 








Does Your Library havea 
Speech Department? 


THOUGHTS 


Today’s 


AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 
issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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tains an introduction to the subject and supplementary information for each frame. The 
frames are reproduced in the manual, which also offers suggested activities and suggested 
reading. This filmstrip is the third of the 1954-55 season's eight monthly filmstrips. The 
entire series is available for $15; individual filmstrips cost $2.50 each. They are available 
from the Office of Educational Activities, New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, 
New York 


EXPLORING TEACHER RESOURCES AMONG MATURE PERSONS WHO 
HAVE LIBERAL ARTS DEGREES—Recently there has been a growing awareness that 
there may be a potential teacher resource among women about 30 years of age and over 
who have completed college, married, and have their youngest child enrolled in school. 
It has been suggested that some of these women are well qualified with special training 
to make a positive contribution to education. The American Council on Education has 
been collecting information on this subject. 

On May 21, 1954, a group of interested persons met at the invitation of the Women’s 
Bureau and the Office of Education to explore the idea. This group agreed that there 
were possibilities for further examinations and, perhaps, gradual implementation of the 
suggestion. Four principles were emphasized at the initial meeting. Emphasis should be 
placed on careful screening in order to recruit the best possible candidates for teaching. 
The training for such potential teachers should be on a flexible basis adapted to meet the 
needs for mature adults. Emphasis should be placed on the quality of the product rather 
than on the number trained. Lastly, the program envisioned should be on a perrthanent 
basis, not a temporary stopgap to meet the current teacher shortage 

In order to carry out the idea, it might be necessary to: (1) discover and enlist the 
support of a few interested communities as pilot centers; (2) survey the community in 
terms of factors essential to the success of the program, such as readiness of school authori- 
ties to employ local personnel, accessibility of a teacher-education facility, ready and able 


to develop such a flexible program, and a sufficient number of candidates available; (3) 
determine with each community effective techniques for identifying and selecting potential 
teachers for the program; (4) establish with each institution the content of the program 
of preparation in keeping with the needs of mature persons; (5) reach agreement with 
the state department of education concerned on certification for these persons. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS—The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the United States on Saturday, 
February 12, 1955. At the one-day testing session a candidate may take the Common 
Examinations, which include tests in professional information, general culture, English 
expression, and non-verbal reasoning; and one or two of nine optional examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candi- 
date is attending, or the school system in which he is seeking employment, will advise him 
whether he should take the National Teacher Examinations and which of the optional 
examinations to select. Application forms and a Bulletin of Information describing regis- 
tration procedure and containing sample test questions may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, New Jersey. Completed applica- 
tions, accompanied by proper examination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during 
November and December, and in January so long as they are received before January 14, 
1955. 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
: Learning To Use Adver- . 8: Buying Insurance 
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: Time on Your Hands - nee 


: Investing in Yourself 
: Consumer and the law . 10: Investing in Your 
: Using Standards and, _ Health 
Labels “No. 11: Effective Shopping 
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These units are worth your attention because >’" 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en's groups, and government. 

e They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect. 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 p 
Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Sendiien. aide for High Schools. 104 pp. 
$1.00. 


A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. 10c. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials 24 pp. 10c. 

* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.80 

* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.88 
* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.60. 

* The Buyer's Cuide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $2.08 


Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All other publications I'sted are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies, 25°; ; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 
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